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Bernco  Incorporated 

129  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
Attention:  Director  of  Sales,  Language  Laboratories 

Please  have  your  Language  Laboratory  Specialist  meet  with  us  on 

_ _ _ at _ _ 

(date)  (place) 

We  would  like  to  have  complete  information  about  your  new  equipment  and  service. 

NAME _  TITLE _ 

INSTITUTION _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY _  STATE 
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teacher  assistance  program  .  .  . 


a  continuing  service 


A  continuous  flow  of  teaching  aids  .  .  .  motion 
picture  films,  slide  films,  and  teaching  method 
papers  .  .  .  will  keep  your  staff  posted  on  the 
latest  techniques  of  utilizing  your  Language 
Laboratory  for  the  most  successful  results.  Fre¬ 
quent  regional  clinics  will  be  held  for  mutual 
exchanges  of  ideas  for  improving  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  new  concept  of  language  instruction. 


investigate  and  compare 
the  advantages  of  this 
complete  new  language 
laboratory  system 


A  Bemco  Language  Laboratory  Specialist,  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation,  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
all  details  of  Bemco’s  highly  advanced  equip¬ 
ment,  technical  service,  and  advisory  training 
'  program.  We  will  be  glad  to  arrange  his  visit  to 
suit  your  convenience. 


At  the  completion  of  your  Bemco  Language 
Laboratory  installation,  your  Bemco  field 
technician  will  spend  as  many  days  as  nec*es- 
sary  with  your  language  teaching  staff  to  in- 
stmct  them  in  the  "mechanics"  of  operation. 
In  addition,  he  will  provide  you  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  detailed  Operations  Manual,  which 
explains  the  teaching  applications  of  each 
electronic  function  as  well  as  the  mechanical 


operations. 


Scientifically  designed  so  the  instructor  can  perform 
?very  modern  Language  Laboratory  function, 
Bemco’s  console  is  slim,  with  all  controls  at  the 
teacher’s  fingertips.  In  a  30  station  Mark  VII  Lan¬ 
guage  Laboratory,  10  separate  programs  can  be  pro- 
voided  simultaneously.  This  versatile  electronic 
"nerve  center”  is  also  operated  with  push-buttons 
exclusively.  It  has  every  useful  and  practical  con- 
voenience,  some  of  which  are  listed  below: 

0  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  OUTPUT  LEVEL-A  separate 
console  distribution  amplifier  strip  for  each  student  station  and  a 
regulated  DC  power  supply  assures  unvarying,  highest  quality 
performance  at  each  station. 

O  AUDIO  VISUAL  COMBINATION-Projectors,  slide  films, 
and  other  visual  aids  can  be  incprporated  and  controlled  from  the 
teacher's  console.  i 

0  MULTI-COPY  DUPLICATOR— Facilitates  unlimited,  high- 
quality,  mass  duplication  of  teaching  tapes.  Also  permits  chan¬ 
neling  of  “example"  students  to  all  other  students  in  the  Language 
Laboratory. 

O  ISOLATED  PROGRAM  DISTRIBUTION-Unlike  older 
models,  the  new  Mark  VII  provides  isolated  program  distribution. 


control  panel  of  the  bernco  Mark  VII 


This  facility  can  (as  the  most  extreme  example)  enable  a  teacher  in 
a  30  station  Bernco  Mark  VII  Language  Laboratory  to  provide  as 
many  as  10  separate  programs  simultaneously. 

O  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  FACILITY-Different  learning  lev¬ 
els  may  be  taught  in  the  Bernco  Language  Laboratory  by  isolating 
more  advanced  students  from  the  console  for  individual,  private, 
library  study  of  Language  Master  Teaching  Tapes. 

O  LIGHTED  INDICATORS  FOR  EACH  STUDENT 
STATION— Permits  student  to  “call"  teacher  for  assistance  by 
a  quietly  winking  light  adjacent  to  student's  station  program  tab 
on  teacher's  console  panel. 

O  PRIVATE  COMMUNICATION  FACILITY-Permits  con¬ 
versation  between  student  and  teacher,  cutting  out  or  over-riding 
program  going  to  that  student  only. 

ANY  BOOTH  A  MASTER— Each  student  station  is  capable 
of  program  origination  which  can  be  channeled  to  all  other  sta¬ 
tions,  providing  “classroom-type"  recitation  techniques. 

O  MONITORING  FACILITY— Progress  of  individual  students 
can  be  observed  with  or  without  student's  awareness.  Students 
may  also  be  monitored  directly  at  each  student's  elbow  with 
teacher's  regular  headphone  and  plug-in  jack. 

^  GENERAL  CALL  TAB— Teacher  can  contact  all  students 
simultaneously  through  students'  headphones  or  through  the 
Public  Address  System  Wall  Stereo  Speakers. 


Students  booths,  pictured  at  left,  are  equipped 
with  microphone,  headphones,  tape  deck  and  con¬ 
trol  panel — all  arranged  and  positioned  for  max¬ 
imum  comfort  and  accessibility.  Desk  space  is 
uncluttered.  Push  buttons  eliminate  knobs,  and 
each  button  controls  only  one  operation.  Head¬ 
phones  have  scientific  aural  correction  factors  for 
each  ear,  one  of  the  many  extra  features  provided 
by  Bernco  at  no  extra  cost. 


‘human-engineered  ” 
for  both  teacher  and  students 


if 
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^  wCl  ilCO  incorporated 
language  laboratory  systems 

introduce  a  new  concept  of  scientific 
achievement  in  electronic  teaching  aids! 


Bemco  Incorptorated,  best  known  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high  quality  electronic  components  for 
military  and  industrial  applications,  now  proudly 
unveils  the  newest  development  in  electronic 
Language  Laboratory  equipment. 


Engineered  for  maximum  reliability  and  lowest 
operating  and  maintenance  cost,  each  Bernco 
Mark  VII  installation  will  be  made  by  factory 
trained  technicians  who  will  also  supply  Bemco’s 
factory  warranty  service. 


Custom  designed  and  engineered 
to  fit  your  teaching  requirements 

Customized  to  your  teaching  techniques  and  to  the 
limitations  of  your  class  room  space,  the  complete 
Mark  VII  system  is  factory  engineered  to  the  exact 
specifications  covered  by  drawings  and  blue  prints 
approved  by  you  at  time  of  purchase.  From  original 
/planning  to  completion,  a  Bemco  field  specialist  and 
Bemco’s  designing  staff  are  at  your  disposal.  Bemco 
guarantees  100%  functional  efficiency. 
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.  .  .  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a 
magazine,  at  least,  a  little  bit  of  con¬ 
troversy  over  whether  it's  a  help  or  a 
hindrance. 

At  the  time  of  OVERVIEW'S  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  heard  from  a  few  read¬ 
ers,  and  a  few  more  advertisers,  that 
our  name  did  nothing  for  us— "not 
precise  enough."  But  we  stuck  to  our 
guns,  firm  in  our  faith  that  what  edu¬ 
cation  would  need  most  in  the  1960's 
was  administrators  with  an  averview. 

Eight  months  later,  we  still  get 
needled  by  a  manufacturer  or  od 
agency  executive  about  our  name 
OVERVIEW.  But  there  are  precious 
few  gibes  from  readers  as  more  and 
more  third-party  evidence  appears 
that  our  title  has  increasingly  strong 
significance  within  school  and  college 
administrative  circles.  A  booklet  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  just 
come  to  my  desk  entitled,  "Profes¬ 
sional  Preparation  for  Teachers  of  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children:  An  Overview." 
And  note  the  quote  in  our  cover  story, 
"New  Patterns  in  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration,"  from  the  official  bulletin  of 
the  Association  of  School  Business  Offi¬ 
cials:  "No  longer  is  [the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools]  confining  himself  to 
the  minutiae  of  the  task  but  is  .  .  . 
leading  and  coordinating  the  total 
educational  effort.  Blocking  the  total 
tasks  of  education  into  broad  areas 
and  employing  professional  assistance 
gives  the  school  superintendent  an  op¬ 
portunity  he  has  never  had  to  con¬ 
tinually  overview  the  work  of  the 
school  system  as  it  is  directed  toward 
educational  efficiency." 

What's  in  a  name?  A  great  deal,  if 
it's  the  right  name. 
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The  IBM  Electric:  Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 

There  is  more  to  the  IBM  Electric  Simplest  keyboard.  The  many  ex-  Educational  Aids.  In  our  desire  to 
than  its  good  looks.  Here  is  beauty  elusive  features  on  the  IBM  Electric  further  share  the  responsibility  for 
combined  with  precise  function,  can  help  students  raise  their  stand-  the  success  of  each  typing  installa- 
the  result  of  the  most  thorough  ap-  ards  of  performance.  For  example,  a  tion,  IBM  offers  lesson  plans, 
proach  to  typ>ewriter  development  whole  new  principle,  the  “Buoyant  movies,  and  other  educational  aids, 
ever  devised.  Keyboard,”  enables  the  student  to  and  a  staff  of  consultants  and  busi- 

It  is  one  of  the  most  p>erfectly  adjust  key  pressure  to  his  individual  ness  educators  is  available  to  pro- 
engineered  products  in  the  world,  “touch,”  thereby  reducing  finger  vide  assistance  when  desired. 

Every  part  is  a  little  stronger  and  fatigue  and  helping  him  develop  If  you  would  like  to  know  more 

better  than  it  has  to  be.  As  a  result,  increased  confidence  and  skill.  The  about  this supierbtyjjewri ter,  our  rep- 
you  can  exp)ect  less  “down  time,”  keyboard  has  no  unnecessary  gad-  resentative  would 

schedules  can  be  maintained,  and  gets  to  intrude  on  the  student’s  be  pleased  to  show 

students  need  not  feel  the  demoraliz-  finger  action,  making  both  teach-  it  to  you  at  your 

ing  effect  of  wasted  classroom  time,  ing  and  learning  easier.  school,  electric  typewriter  division® 
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45  Language  Labs:  An  Agonizing  Reappraisal 

The  market  is  booming  with  electromechanical  systems  limitedly  termed 
"language  labs/'  as  manufacturers  move  ahead  without  benefit  of  edu¬ 
cational  specifications.  This  report  untangles  some  crossed  wires;  includes 
a  sampling  of  labs  now  on  the  market. 


50  Four  Definitions  of  Your  Job 

Van  Miller  traces  the  development  of  the  school  administrator's  job  to  its 
present  "integrative"  type— the  ability  to  "comprehend  the  overview,  order 
values  and  purposes,  and  signal  and  accomplish  action."  Timely  reading 
for  the  modern  executive. 


52 


New  Patterns  in  Educational  Staffing 


There's  a  new  look  in  school  district  organization 
charts  of  the  sixties.  Nationwide  survey  shows  that 
educational  executives  are  elaborating  the  adminis¬ 
trative  structure,  delegating  greater  authority  to  as¬ 
sistants.  The  goal:  more  efficient  administration  of  an 
expanding  system  of  education.  Implifications  are 
here  not  only  for  top  executives  but  for  neophytes 
moving  up  the  ladder. 


56  A  Twilight  for  the  Stadium  Gods 

Athlete-spectator  system  of  physical  education  must  give  way  to  a  genuine 
physical  fitness  program,  says  David  Parkinson.  Cyril  Trayford  adds  a  cue 
sheet  for  hiring  physical  education  staff. 


58  Built  for  School-Community  Fitness 

Michigan  community  builds  a  million-dollor  gym  that  can  accommodate 
the  full  range  of  athletic  activities.  Adults  are  also  participants  here,  not 
just  spectators. 

60  Getting  More  Power  at  a  Saving 

Pennsylvania  Military  College  converts  its  power  system  to  primary  serv¬ 
ice;  Raymond  McCaffrey  reports  that  the  change-over  can  pay  for  itself 
in  five  years. 
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Subverted  Classroom 


64  What  Democracy  Needs  from  Education 

E.  V.  Pullias  discusses  a  new  book's  answer  to  on  old  problem:  what 
theory  best  serves  education's  commitment  in  a  democracy? 


68  Teaching  on  All  Channels 

Eugene  Foster  had  an  inside  look  at  network  educational  program¬ 
ming  and  found  it  good;  educators  can  profit  from  commercial  TV's 
know-how.  Sample  log  of  network  and  local  programs  proves  his 
point. 

Where  Education  Is  "On-Limits'' 

A  Catholic  university  takes  teachers  and  courses  to  a  nearby  air 
force  base;  Bro.  Henry  Ringkamp  and  Donald  Smith  report  on  this 
school-community  enterprise. 


80  H.E.W.  After  the  Election 

No  matter  which  party  vrins,  don't  expect  too  many  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  according  to  our 
^  Capitol  correspondent. 
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...  I  think  that  your  staff  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  broad  choice  of 
subjects  and  for  its  imaginative 
treatment  of  topics  many  of  us  take 
for  granted.  Your  report  on  “The 
Subverted  Classroom,”  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  deserves  special  com¬ 
mendation — a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  high 
level  reporting.  .  .  . 

BENJAMIN  SHiMBERG,  Director 
of  Educational  Relations,  Ed¬ 
ucational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Corporate  Citizen 

I  have  just  seen  the  September 
issue  of  Overview  magazine  and  was 
very  pleased  to  read  the  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  Corporate  Citizen.”  This, 
as  you  well  know,  has  been  an  area 
of  cooperation  between  business  and 
education  that  has  been  going  on  for 
decades  but  is  just  now  beginning  to 
approach  a  level  that  could  be  quite 
significant  in  the  years  to  come.  You 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
McGraw-Hill  is  presently  consider¬ 
ing  sponsoring  a  discussion  seminar 
this  year  devoted  to  this  subject 
which  they  hope  to  summarize  into 
a  publication  similar  to  the  book  en¬ 
titled  Financing  Higher  Education 
1960-70. 

JOSEPH  M.  BERTom,  Manager, 
Educational  Relations  and 
Support,  General  Electric 
Company,  N.  Y. 

Expanding  Frontier 

.  .  .  Through  unusual  insight  you 
.  .  .  have  placed  your  publication 
above  the  urgent,  and  often  minor 
aspects  of  education,  to  the  signifi¬ 
cant  and  important  level  and  thereby 
make  a  refreshing  and  helpful  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  field. 

In  reviewing  the  last  issue  I  note 
that  you  are  taking  greater  cogni¬ 
zance  of  higher  education,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  we  shall  have  a  greater  stake 
in  higher  education  than  we  now 
can  fully  realize.  ...  I  am  continu¬ 
ally  being  impressed  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  dependence  that  all  education 
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'^iewlex 

V-25-P 

The  progressive  Viewlex  V-25-P 
35mm  ' Filmstrip  and  2"  x  2" 
Slide  Projector  moves  A.V. 
TEACHING  POWER  years  ahead 
—  in  a  single  giant  stride!  The 
ultra-advanced  new  light  source 
combined  with  the  new  optical 
system  in  the  V-25-P  literally 
makes  it  "Easier  to  Learn  With" 
. . .  provides  twice  the  effective 
light  power  on-screen  —  at  no 
extra  cost! 

All  Viewlex  projectors 
are  GUARANTEED. 

FOR  A  LIFETIME.  \ 


iewlex 


Ask  your  Viewlex  audio-visual  franchised 
dealer  for  a  demonstration, 
or  write  for  catalog 

3  5-3  2  Queens  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City  I ,  N.  Y, 
In  Canada  —  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal 


Letters  (continued) 

I  will  have  on  the  expanding  frontier 

I  of  post  high  school  education.  .  .  . 

!  FOSTF.R  s.  BROWN,  President, 

.State  University  of  New  York, 
College  of  Education,  Oswego 

j  Trimester  Plants 

i  In  the  September  .  .  .  \fu’s 
Round-up,  the  item  headed  “Longer 
School  Year"  stated  “the  trimester 
plan  was  developed  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  still  the  only  de¬ 
gree  institution  using  it.” 

For  the  information  of  Overview 
and  its  readers,  Parsons  CWlege  initi¬ 
ated  this  trimester  plan  last  year  and 
is  currently  using  it  successfully  as  an 
elective  program  in  addition  to  the 
regular  four  year  program.  .  .  . 

Ai.ijsN  j.  ORi.F.R,  Director  of 
Development,  Parsons  College, 
Fairfield,  Iowa 


Playboys  of  the  Sea 


Although  I  suppose  I  should  be 
grateful  for  the  publicity  in  your 
bltximing  Newi  Round-up  [“Of  Men 
and  Dolphins,”  August,  p.  60]  see¬ 
ing  that  you  got  the  name  right,  I 
must  nevertheless  protest  the  offishus, 
not  to  say,  cetaceous  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  a  serious  academic  enterprise 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  at  Whittier  College. 
If  there  is  any  point  at  all  in  what 
seems  at  best  an  incoherent  hrxlge- 
pcxlge,  it  is  apparently  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  no  matter  how  high  we 
raise  the  freshman  iq  at  Whittier  we 
will  never  catch  up  with  the  bottle- 
nose  dolphin.  The  shallow  commen¬ 
tator,  obviously  ignorant  of  both 
Laughing  and  Grief,  is  apparently 
unaware  that  the  hrst  English  se- 
manticist.  Prof.  C.  L.  Dodgson,  es¬ 
tablished  the  great  Teleological  Prin¬ 
ciple  a  century  ago  that  “no  wise  6sh 
would  go  anywhere  without  a  por¬ 
poise.”  .All  semantics  but  General 
Sem-antics  has  been  porpoisely  pur¬ 
poseful  ever  since.  Indeed  I  am  even 
able  to  report  that  the  great  question 
so  dramatically  poised  by  Prof.  Dodg¬ 
son.  Do  purrpusses  pet  porpoises?  or 
do  porpoises  pet  purrpusses?  has  been 
settled  by  the  Whittier  research.  Por¬ 
poise's  and  purrpusst's  do  not  pet!  .  .  . 

Ai.BF.RT  UPTON,  Whittier 

(Calif.)  College 


Reader  Aides 

I  noticed  in  the  September  Over¬ 
view'  that  there  is  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Reader  Aides  for  English 
Teachers.”  You  are  no  doubt  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  experiment 
provided  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Serxice  and  their  experiments  in  the 
nine  school  systems  over  the  country. 
You  might  be  interested  in  going 
back  to  the  source  of  this  experiment 
rather  than  to  pick  up  something 
that  has  been  carried  on  later. 

i.F.siJF.  w.  JOHNSON,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Sheboygan  (Wise.) 
Public  SchcKils 


“Careers”  Prices 

In  the  August  Overview,  you 
printed  a  review  of  Richard  Wynn’s 
new  book,  “C!areers  in  Education,” 
along  with  a  book  published  by  Har¬ 
per  authored  by  Redefer  and  Reeves. 

.  .  .  The  price  quoted  for  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  book,  $6.75,  is  the  price 
of  the  Trade  edition.  The  text  edi¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Wynn's  book  is 
$4.95  which  makes  it  more  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  Harper  book. 

jARF.D  c.  HAi.vF.RsoN,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager,  College  Depart¬ 
ment,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Defunct  Robin 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that 
such  a  poorly  written  article  as  “Who 
Killed  Cock  Robin?”  in  the  August 
issue  of  Overview  should  appear  in 
any  reputable  magazine. 

EVERETT  KEITH,  Missouri  State 
Teachers  A.ssn.,  Columbia 

Nuclear  C  ler 

.  .  .  “Prize  Winner  Revisited”  by 
Lopez  [October]  is  good  and  not 
sugar-coated.  We  like  it. 

The  Nuclear  Science  Center  is  also 
good,  but  since  the  article  failed  to 
give  credit  to  the  architect — namely 
us — we  didn’t  like  it  as  much.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  wasn’t  Overview’s  fault, 
however.  .  .  . 

WILUAM  W.  CAUDII.l.,  AIA, 

Caudill,  Rowlett  and  .Scott, 
Houston,  Tex. 

•  Ed.:  You’re  right,  it  Hasn’t.  Our 
apologies  and  belated  credit  to  the 
Caudill  firm. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION  •  NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY  •  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


COMBINATION  SHACKLE  LOCKS  •  BUILT-IN  LOCKS  •  LABORATORY  LOCKS 


nfATI€HV/\L  LOCK 
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RIGHT 
COMBINATION 
for 

LOCKER 

SECURITY 


National  Lock  offers  you  the  right  combination 
of  sound  engineering  features  for  years  of 
dependable  security.  Masterkeyed  and  non- 
masterkeyed  combination  locks  are  convenient 
to  use,  too!  Three-number  dialing  . .  .  simplified 
re-setting  of  combinations  . . .  complete  system  of 
locker  control.  Master  charts  for  lock  records  are 
supplied  FREE.  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  FREE 
sample  lock,  specifying  built-in  or  shackle  type. 


Appearance,  economy, 
dependability  with  built-in 
locks  by  National  Lock 


# 
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ENDS 
DANGER  DE 


SPDNTANEOUS 
CDMBUSTIDN 
IN  MDPS 

NEW  LIFE 

FIREPROOF  DUST-MOP  TREATMENT 
from  " 


NATIONAL  CHEMSEARCH 


Unlike  ordinary  treatments,  new  LIFE  actually  flameproofs  your  dust  mop! 

Will  not  support  combustion  before  or  a/ter  evaporation!  More,  LIFE 
reduces  the  danger  of  infection  from  dustbome  bacteria  by  attracting  and 
holding  dust  particles  in  the  mop.  Contains  no  oil,  safe  on  all  floors! 

LIFE,  the  best  dust-mop  treatment  for  dust 
control  and  for  safety!  ^ 

For  on-the-spot  assistance,  see  your  ^ 

National  Chemsearch  representative.  M  |inTiniin|  ■ 

Well  trained,  experienced  in  dealing  with  ■imllUlmli  ■ 

your  kind  of  problems . . .  backed  by  one  In 

of  the  finest  research  staffs  in  the 

industry.  tddrta  tU  inqiitriei  to:  National  Chemaeorcb 


Leader  in 
Chemical  Research 
—  Since  1919 


CHEmSEflRCH.eoM 

OALUS  •  LOS  AMGLLES 
ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YOKK 

:  2417  Coainerct;  Dallas,  Teias 
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OVERVIEW 


ONE  VIEW 


Is  the  Staff  to  Be  Utilized? 

UTILIZATION  is  an  ugly  word.  It  has  no  gracious  nor 
pleasant  sound.  But  utilization  of  stall  is  more  than 
ugly:  it  is  an  outrageous  phrase.  It  grates  for  its  lack  of 
euphony,  but  it  offends  for  its  lack  of  humanity.  It  can 
fall  freely  and  unfeelingly  from  the  lips  only  of  those  who 
forget  that  staff  is  shorthand  for  people.  Do  we  mean  “to 
make  use  of’  people,  to  “turn”  them  “to  profitable  ac¬ 
count  or  use,”  “to  make”  them  “useful”?  These  are  the 
three  definitions  Webster  gives  for  utilize.  Is  educational 
administration  the  manipulation  of  employees  for  effi¬ 
ciency’s  sake? 

It’s  not  enough  to  say  that  it’s  only  a  sort  of  shorthand 
expression,  that  everybody  knows  that  you  don’t  mean  to 
belittle  the  fine  people  who  do  the  real  work  of  the  school 
or  college.  That  kind  of  excuse  might  do  for  the  insensi¬ 
tive  or  the  unsophisticated.  But  it’s  hard  to  accept  from 
anyone  who  is  liberally  educated,  is  a  student  of  the 
humanities,  is  a  knowledgeable  user  of  words. 

It’s  a  cynical  expression,  compactly  connoting  attitudes 
towards  the  function  of  administration  which  are  wholly 
inconsbtent  with  the  great  purposes  of  a  liberating  edu¬ 
cation.  It’s  conceivable  that  a  Boyden  could  utilize  a 
smallish  staff  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Deerfield  Academy 
a  great  focus  of  Boyden  personality  and  values  on  gen¬ 
erations  of  students.  But  surely  we’re  not  hojjelessly  liberal 
when  we  question  the  natural  right  of  anyone  to  use  the 
people  to  whom  we  entrust  our  youngsters. 

It’s  an  outmoded  concept,  trailing,  typically  we’re 
told,  some  years  behind  the  management  theories  it 
seems  to  reflect.  The  Turner  time-motion  studies,  the 
efficiency  theories  which  led  so  directly  to  the  de-human- 
ized  assembly  line  (remember  the  Charlie  Chaplin  film, 
Modern  Times?)  have  been  left  behind  in  management 
theory.  In  production  the  consequence  has  been  the 
speeding  of  automation  and  the  rapid  elimination  of  the 
human  machine.  In  business  management  there  has  been 
a  shift  to  concern  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  employee  in 
his  job  and  to  establishment  of  an  environment  that  will 


elicit  the  maximum  contribution  of  each  member  to  the 
common  purposes.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  ability  to 
work  constructively  with  people  is  rated  high  by  pros¬ 
pective  employers  of  junior  executives  and  is  conceded 
to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  successful  manager  on  the  job. 

Administration  is  a  function.  As  a  phenomenon  it  is 
non-personal.  However  to  the  extent  that  responsibility 
for  educational  administration  centers  in  a  position,  the 
educational  executive  is  especially  charged  to  infuse  that 
function  with  concern  for  human  values.  Teachers 
(“stafT’)  are  people.  They  are  not  to  be  utilized,  not 
manipulated,  not  “turned  to  profitable  account  or  use.” 
They  are  to  be  freed  to  teach;  encouraged  in  their  efforts 
to  stimulate  and  guide  learning;  supported  with  maxi¬ 
mum  resources  of  space,  time,  things,  and  competent 
counsel;  and  undergirded  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
their  great  purposes  are  shared.  We  don’t  know  about 
class  size  or  daily  schedules,  except  to  know  that  they 
must  permit  teachers  to  teach,  and  must  seem  to  the 
teachers  to  be  drawn  up  with  consideration  both  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  teachers. 

Efficiency  or  maximum  utilization  are  not  appropriate 
tests  of  educational  adminbtration.  Central  though  it 
may  be,  maximum  measurable  learning  is  not  the  sole 
measure  either.  Effective  administration  involves  the  most 
efficient  service  of  supply,  the  least  wasteful  utilization  of 
plant  and  other  resources,  and  the  maximum  of  measura¬ 
ble  learning.  But  indispensable  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teachers.  A  teacher  whose  every  relationship  with  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  colleagues  is  bedded  in  mutual  respect; 
who  feels  himself  a  person,  yet  one  of  a  group  with  com¬ 
mon  puiposes;  who  finds  it  possible  to  know  and  plan 
for  every  student  in  his  charge;  that  teacher  alone  can 
make  learning  meaningful,  satisfying,  and  challenging. 

Utilization  is  an  ugly  word,  and  utilization  of  staff 
outrageous.  But  more  important  than  euphony  or  out¬ 
rage,  is  the  constant  return  to  concern  for  people  which 
must  characterize  our  conduct,  illumine  our  planning, 
and  measure  our  mastery  before  it  can  give  warmth  to 
our  speech  and  felicity  to  our  phrases.  • 
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THIS  IS  AN  INSTRUCTOR.  All  the  students 

can  see  her,  hul  they  can't  see  what  it  is  she  is 
talking  about. 
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BUT  add  an  Argus  Direct-Wire  TV  Camera  and 
Receiver  and  the  object  is  suddenly  15  x  19  inches, 
so  the  whole  class  can  see. 


ADD  another  Direct-Wire  TV  Camera,  and  the 
instructor's  hands  and  what  they  are  doing  are 
enlarged,  too,  on  the  very  same  screen.  Extra  receivers 
can  show  them  to  an  auditorium. 


NO  SPECIAL  WIRING  rwc^ary.  The  cam¬ 
eras  and  receivers  are  connected  directly  by  standard 
co-axial  cable.  A  simple  smtch  chooses  which  camera 
‘'broadcasts." 


NO  SPECIAL  LIGHTING  ^  necessary.  Ordi¬ 
nary  room  light  works  jine  for  pickup  and  viemng, 
and  an  electric  eye  adjusts  for  changing  light. 


NO  SPECIAL  BUDGET  is  necessary.  The 

cameras  cost  just  $630  each  unth  one-inch,  f/1 .9  lens. 
Non-electric-eye  camera  costs  just  $595. 


Monitors,  telephoto  and  wide-angle  lenses,  co-axial 
switches  and  microscope  attachments  are  all  modestly 
priced,  too.  For  a  free  booklet,  “How  to  use  Direct- 
Wire  TV  as  a  low  cost  educational  tool,”  write  to: 

/Vt  T  Arinis  Aodlo-VUoal  Systemfl,  Dept.  D.D., 
via  J.  ^\/  Arra>  CamerM.  loe..  Ann  Arbor.  Micfaiffao 


Argus  Csmeras,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of  Sylvania  El^tric  Products  Inc. 


argus 

fffAffm  TELEPHONE  i  ELECTRONICS  S 
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OVERVIEW 


S3  FORUM 


Education  on  the  Networks 

The  kind  of  television  that  reaches  every  set  in  Amer¬ 
ica — commercial,  network  TV— has  taken  on  mat^nific^nt 
educational  dimension  this  fall.  The  national  conven¬ 
tions,  the  ejeat  debates,  and  the  responsible  discussions 
of  issues  and  personalities,  joined  to  the  epochal  session 
of  the  General  As.scmbly  of  the  United  Nations  have 
cauitht  and  involved  millions  of  Americans  in  a  great 
civic  educational  program. 

TV  has  come  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
development  of  responsible  citizenship.  It  does  not  re¬ 
place  but  illumines,  and  builds  appetites  for,  a  re¬ 
sponsible  press  and  informed  discussion.  To  an  industry' 
often  deservedly  censured,  congratulations  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  citizenship  education  well  done.  [See  “Teaching 
on  All  Channels,”  p.  68.] 

No  Time  for  Election  Discussion 

The  1%0  presidential  campaign  is  passing  unmen¬ 
tioned  in  many  cla.ssrooms  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  in  these  crucial  times  this 
quadrennial  opjxrrtunity  to  teach  American  ideals  and 
civic  responsibility  is  being  let  go  by  default. 

Since  the  Sputnik  scare,  the  curriculum  emphasis  has 
shifted.  Science,  mathematics,  and  language  studies  have 
been  stepped  up.  Unfortunately,  it  has  often  been  the 
social  studies  that  have  had  to  give  way  to  make  room 
for  the  new  programs. 

This  is  also  the  age  of  testing.  Admission  to  college 
depends  more  and  more  upon  standardized  test  scores. 
Social  studies  teachers  feel  obliged  to  concentrate  on 
routine  types  of  questions  which  will  pay  off  in  high 
achievement  scores  for  their  students.  For  these  reasons, 
the  policies  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Nixon  are  being 
less  discussed  than  the  Eighteenth  Century  tariff. 

Cairriculum  guides  or  written  courses  of  study  are 
also  partly  to  blame  here.  In  the  better  school  districts 
these  are  flexible  outlines  for  the  teachers;  the  guides 
indicate  minimum  standards  for  each  course.  But  dis¬ 
tricts  that  demand  strict  adherence  to  the  guides  are 
forcing  their  classrooms  to  ignore  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  altogether — not  to  mention  the  turbident  and 
history-shaping  current  session  at  the  United  Nations — 
in  order  that  all  students  keep  together  in  their  study  of 
the  age  of  exploration  and  colonization.  Statewide  exams 
will  be  based  on  the  curriculum  guides;  heaven  help 
the  teacher  and  student  who  stray  into  a  discussion  of 
the  1960  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms! 

In  systems  that  are  not  held  to  guides,  it  is  often 
possible  to  hnd  students  who  completed  American  his¬ 
tory  without  ever  studying  beyond  World  War  I.  'I'each- 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


ers  often  leave  the  study  of  current  events  to  each  other 
— so  no  one  teaches  it. 

C!omplicatIng  this  situation  are  the  thousands  of  teach¬ 
ers  with  sub-standard  certi6cation  who  may  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  to  lead  a  non-partisan  study  of  the 
electoral  system.  So  the  subject  is  simply  not  discussed. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  classroom  situations  in 
which  the  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  the  election 
as  a  medium  for  teaching  an  understanding  and  apt- 
preciation  of  our  American  heritage.  There  are  many 
communities  whose  schools  recognize  that  keeping  up 
with  current  events  is  the  Hrst  step  in  a  “defense  by  edu¬ 
cation”  effort.  There  are  teachers  who  have  started 
their  1960  American  history  courses  with  a  study  of  the 
events  of  the  present,  using  the  daily  newspaper  as  their 
basic  text.  And  it  is  because  of  these  teachers  that  we 
can  expect  a  more  informed  electorate  four  and  eight 
years  from  now. — Dr.  Sydney  Salt,  director  of  instruction, 
Tenafly,  N.J.,  Public  Schools. 

Windowiess  Classrooms  -  Conclusion 

We’ve  had  some  very  hne  letters  on  this  subject  since 
we  ran  an  item  in  Forum  in  the  August  is-sue — more 
than  we  could  6nd  room  for.  There  were  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  comments  on  both  sides — the  mail  running 
about  four  to  one  in  favor  of  windowed  classrooms. 

One  of  the  few  advantages  not  listed  in  those  letters 
(and  how  elcxjuent  they  are!)  is  the  extra  “felt”  space — 
space  not  enclosed  nor  paid  for,  nor  available  for  physi¬ 
cal  activity,  but  psychologically  addtxl. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  that  whereas  for  some 
purposes  and  for  relatively  brief  portions  of  the  day 
(varying  directly  with  the  age  of  the  group)  a  window¬ 
less  room  is  useful,  for  the  great  number  of  rooms  and 
greater  period  of  the  day  the  complete  shutting  out  of 
the  out-of-doors  is  inconsistent  with  the  full  objectives 
of  education  and  with  the  values  we  seek  to  build  and 
preserve. 

We  regret  the  tendency  to  base  the  ca.se  for  cooling 
and  air  conditioning  on  the  apparent  economy  which 
results  from  the  compact  windowless  school.  If  economy 
means  not  spending  money,  then  why  build  at  all?  In 
our  view  the  control  of  the  thermal  environment,  of 
humidity,  and  of  impurities  in  the  air  which  our  modern 
technology  makes  available  to  us  at  such  relatively  little 
added  cost  is  warranted  and  even  required  by  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  living  and  learning  environment. 

Air  conditioning  takes  its  place  among  the  many  fac¬ 
tors — educational,  aesthetic,  health,  comfort,  cost,  and 
convenience — to  be  brought  into  harmony  by  the  skilled 
architect  in  the  design  of  an  educational  plant.  It  can¬ 
not  be  the  dominant  consideration,  and  neither  is  it 
justihed  only  if  it  costs  nothing. 

The  issue  is  not  windowless  classrooms.  It  is  the  skillful 
balance  and  creative  harmony  among  all  environmental 
controls  which  produces  good  and  occasionally  great 
buildings  for  people  and  their  learning.  • 

WEEK,  NOVEMBER  6-12 
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ECONOMIC 

SCENE 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL 

Buih  to  tho  Traditional  RAULAND  Quality  Standardt 

Thia  RAULAND  system  is  the  ideal  communi¬ 
cations  "package"  for  the  school  with  a 
limited  budget.  Provides  two-way  intercom 
or  "all-call”;  includes  input  connections  for 
radio,  phonograph  or  microphone. 


For  Communloalion  or  Programs 

it  Intwcom — two-way  conversation  with  any  rooms 
it  Micrephena — includes  microphone  for  clear,  crisp 
outgoing  speech  to  any  or  all  rooms.  "Remote” 
microphone  provision 

it  ”AII-Call” — one  switch  for  simple,  instantaneous  operation 
-A-  Program  Input — connections  for  radio,  phonograph  and 
tape  recorder.  Matching  unit  available 


Matching  Radio  A 
Phonograph  Assembly 

A  Procition-buiH 
AM-FM  Tuner 

-A  Quality  3.Spoed 
_  Record  Ployer 

Combines  perfectly  with  the  S224  system  above  for 
the  distribution  of  radio  and  phonograph  programs. 
Enables  even  the  smallest  school  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  both  intercom  and  program  facilities  at  the  lowest  cost. 


frpgg  An  oxporioncod  RAULAND  Engineor- 

Distributer  it  eveileble  in  every 
ovrivruu  survey  your  needs  end 

SURVEY  moke  precticel  recemmendetions.  No 
ebligetien,  et  course.  Send  coupon  or 
write  tedey. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rsulsnd-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St.,  Chicago  18,  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 

□  Have  the  RAULAND  Distributor  contact  us 

Name _ Title _ 

School _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


Top  Quality  Personnel  and 
The  Manpower  Competition 

Educational  forecasters  say  that  the  nation’s  stu¬ 
dent  population  will  increase  by  well  over  a  million 
each  year  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  increase  will  require  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  teachers  each  year — over  and  above  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-or-so  thousand  teachers  who  must  replace 
those  who  annually  retire.  Simple  addition  shows  that 
two  hundred  thousand  recruits  must  annually  j'oin  the 
nation’s  teaching  cadre. 

But  merely  finding  that  many  new  teachers  isn’t  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  There’s  hardly  any  danger  that 
classrooms  of  youngsters  will  be  facing  empty  teacher’s 
desks  in  Septembers  to  come.  The  real  problem  is  how 
to  find  two  hundred  thousand  quality  teachers  for  each 
fall’s  schcKil  opening. 

Schcx>is  compete  with  hundreds  of  other  professions  in 
attracting  intelligent,  able,  and  highly  trained  young 
people.  And  most  of  these  professions — medicine,  science, 
engineering,  social  services,  the  ministry — share  with  ed¬ 
ucation  the  problem  of  getting  enough  quality  people  to 
fill  out  their  ranks. 

The  economic  rewards  of  teaching  are  by  now  ade¬ 
quate  enough  to  obtain  workers  of  some  kind.  But  they 
are  hardly  adequate  to  attract  the  quality  of  teachers  we 
need.  Many  students  of  the  problem  believe  it  cannot 
be  solved  without  drastically  changing  the  structure  of 
education  itself.  The  solution,  they  say,  is  to  get  a  small 
number  of  highly  able  teachers  and  employ  them  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  average  classroom  teachers. 

Theoretically,  if  other  fields  would  ease  their  demands 
for  top  quality  personnel  the  ranks  of  able  teachers  would 
swell.  This  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  ad¬ 
mittedly,  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  shifting  of  quality 
personnel  among  the  professions  will  have  to  be  made 
— slow  and  difficult  a  process  as  this  would  be.  Increasing 
the  average  salary  of  teachers  would  alone  hardly  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  Better  solution  here  would 
be  to  grant  special  salary  increases  for  the  very  able 
teachers. 

This  is  a  fertile  area  of  experimentation.  We  need  to 
I  encourage  school  systems  to  test  new  ways  of  both  uti- 
I  li/ing  and  paying  the  highly  successful  teacher, 
j  Salaries  no  longer  imjxjse  the  economic  burden  on  the 
I  teaching  profession  they  once  did.  Average  salaries  for 
j  teachers  increased  by  three  or  four  percent  last  year 
I  while  their  cost  of  living  rose  by  just  half  that.  But  this 
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OVERVIEW 


gain  does  no  more  than  bring  their  salaries  in  line  with 
those  for  comparable  professions.  It  still  leaves  unsolved 
the  major  question:  how  to  find,  pay,  and  use  enough 
good  teachers. 


Circle  OV-210  on  reply  card,  last  page 

*tum  your  budget  into 
a  lifetime  investment 


Record  Year  for  Bonds  and  Buildings 

School  bond  interest  rates  moved  up  slightly  during 
the  month  of  September,  but  this  probably  represents  no 
more  than  a  temporary  shift  in  a  downward  trend.  [See 
chart  on  page  23.] 

By  the  early  part  of  this  year  interest  rates  had  reached 
a  relatively  high  level  which  tended  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  bonds  issued.  Then  the  pattern  reversed  itself :  interest 
rates  started  down  and  the  volume  of  bonds  began  to 
increase  until  by  September  there  was  a  large  supply  of 
bonds  available.  This  has  doubtless  caused  the  tempo¬ 
rary  rise  of  interest  rates. 

Expectation  is  that  the  volume  school  bonds  sold  this 
year  will  climb  above  last  year's  total.  School  construc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  set  an  all-time  high  in  1%0. 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  continues  to  rise  very 
slowly,  with  the  rise  and  drop  of  various  building  ma¬ 
terial  prices  nearly  cancelling  each  other  out.  The  rise 
in  building  efficiency  has  not  been  high  enough  to 
counteract  the  continued  rise  in  labor  costs.  Net  re¬ 
sult  is  some  continued  upward  pressure  on  over-all  school 
building  costs.  — Harold  F.  Clark 


tacon 


functional... 

flexible 

lifetime  quality  steeu 


Representative  Bond  Issues 

(From  Sopt.  6th  to  Sopt.  27th,  1960) 


School  District  or  College 


Amt.  in  Moody  NetVr 
Millions  Rating  Interest 


MULTI-STUDENT 
DRAWING  UNITS 

from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 


Cal:  Santa  Monica  Unif 

$3. 

Aa 

3.14 

Colo:  Western  State  Col 

1.78 

NR 

3.125 

(hous  rev) 

Ky:  Eastern  Ky  State  Col 

(bldg  rev) 

2. 

NR 

4.0537 

Mass:  Mt  Greylock  Reg 

2.15 

*Aa 

3.15 

Bridgewater-Raynham 

Reg 

2.39 

*A 

3.62 

Mich:  Mt  Pleasant 

1.1 

Aa 

3.0228 

Nankin  Mills 

1.65 

Ba 

4.414 

Bangor  Tp 

1.2 

*A 

2.80303 

Detroit 

10. 

A 

3.64 

Minn:Red  Wing  Ind  #256 

1.5 

Aa 

3.25606 

Mo:  Ritenour  Con 

1.5 

A 

3.5636 

N.J.:  Hamilton  Tp 

4.4 

A 

3.55 

W  Essex  Reg 

4.785 

*A 

3.64 

N.  Y.:  E  Hampton  Un  Free  #1 

1.6 

*A 

3.40 

Ramapo  Cent  #1 

1.485 

Baa 

3.64 

Islip  Un  Free  #3 

2.99 

Baa 

3.83 

Salina  &  Clay  Cent  #  1 

2.055 

Baa 

3.54 

Ohio:  Parma  City 

1.65 

Baa 

3.70 

Ohla:  Tuba  Co  Ind  #1 

4.8 

A 

3.0602 

Penn:  Lancaster  Sch  Dist 

3.2 

Aaa 

2.6329 

Pen  Argyle  Area  Jt  Sch 

Sys  Auth 

2.035 

NR 

4.127 

*— provi*ionaI  NR — none  assigned 

Compilod  from  The  Doily  Bond  Buyer 


•  ECONOMICAL: 

•  NO  MAINTENANCE:  last  a  lifetimel 

•  SPACE-SAVING:  3  basic  cabinets  plus 
desks  serve  6  to  12  students  at  each 
unit. 

EXCLUSIVE  STACOR  FEATURES: 

•  Open  working  surface 

•  Horizontal  storage  of  boards  up  to 
20”  X  26”  plus  T-Square,  tools,  other 
material 

•  Drawers  have  individual  locks  .  .  . 
are  masterkeyed 

•  Heavy  gauge  steel 

•  Hard-baked  enamel  finish  in  decorator 
colors;  Beige,  Mist-Green  &  Gray 

•  Permanence 

•  Minimum  upkeep 

Strafeh  yoer  bvefctl  Specify  STACOR  lifetiiiM  Qirality 

Steel  Drying  EpeipiMent.  Write  today  fee  New  Com¬ 
plete  Catalog,  ctiawitig  all  combinotioat  to  meet 

year  specific  regeiremeitti. 


STACOR  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

auDUfseturers  of  lireUac  quality  squipnent  for  tebooU,  libraries  A  Industry 

.325  Emmet  Street,  Newark  5,  N.  J.,  Bigelow  2-6600 
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Pways  to  enrich  school  curricula 

and  improve  administration 

. . .  through  an  economical  sound-communication  system 


The  console  shown  here  is  the  central  control 
of  on  Executone  sound -communication  system 
for  an  average-sized  K-8  or  secondary  school, 
locoted  in  the  Generol  Office,  it  handles  switch¬ 
ing,  programming,  transmission  ond  power  am¬ 
plification  for  all  the  services  described  below— 
and  others  that  your  special  requirements  may 
suggest.  Its  5-channel  capacity  eliminates  the 
need  for  more  than  a  single  conduit  for  signals  or 
communication  between  any  two  points 
in  the  system.  Identical  functions  are 
available  in  a  vertical  console,  for  use 
where  office  space  is  at  a  premium.  ||  U 


Supplement  the  teaching  program  with  sound 


Classroom  audio-aids  can  give  students 
access  to  sources  of  important  teaching 
materials  .  .  .  can  place  each  class  in 
claser  relatian  to  the  school  and  the 
warld  around  it  .  .  .  can  help  develap 
each  pupil's  critical  faculties,  leading 
educafars  value  the  availability  of: 

Radio  broadcasts:  speeches,-  music;  cov¬ 
erage  of  special  events;  interviews,-  im- 
partant  dramatic  presentations,-  sessions 
of  Congress;  etc. 


Save  money  &  space  in 
providing  variable  time  programs 


Recordings:  from  an  ever-increasing 
fund  of  educotional  material  on  tape  and 
discs. 

Transmissions  from  other  parts  of  the 
school:  student  musical  pragrams;  sports 
events;  etc. 

Recording  and  play-back  facilities:  for 

classes  in  choral  and  instrumental  music; 
language  and  speech .  courses,-  drama 
warkshaps;  etc. 

All  these  audio-aids  can  be  supplied 
by  a  single  Executone  classroom  repro¬ 
ducer  ,  .  .  the  some  instrument  that  han¬ 
dles  time  signal,  alarm  and  intercom 
functions.  With  a  standard  Executone 
system,  any  combination  of  rooms  — 
chosen  by  selector-switches  —  can  re¬ 
ceive  either  of  two  simultaneous  sound 
transmissions.  Reproduction  is  of  unus¬ 
ually  high  quality.  Where  recording  and 
play-back  are  desired,  rooms  need  only 
be  supplied  with  microphone  and  tape- 
deck  jacks.  Amplification  takes  place  at 
the  main  control  console. 


Classes  with  varying  time  require¬ 
ments  need  no  longer  be  subject  to  on 
inflexible  set  of  signals.  But  conventional 
time-programming  equipment  — including 
independent  crossconnect  panels,  relay 
racks,  classroom  buzzers  and  wiring  sys¬ 
tems— is  bulky  and  expensive. 

The  Executone  system  includes  a  re¬ 
markably  compact,  easily  accessible 
peg-board  programmer— which  allows 
each  classroom  to  be  placed  on  any  one 
of  six  different  time  programs  within  sec¬ 
onds.  This  function  is  built  directly  into 
either  standard  consolel  The  costly  con¬ 
ventional  system  is  eliminated. 


Speed  administrative  action: 
relieve  over>burdened  staff 


Freedom  to  teach— and  to  work  more 
productively— is  one  of  the  best  answers 
to  the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel.  Time  savings 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  staff’s 
communication  capabilities.  Today,  these 
can  economically  include:  A)  2-way 
electronic  voice  intercom  .  .  .  between 
the  office  and  any  classroom  .  ,  .  with 
complete  privacy  safeguards.  B)  Private¬ 
line  room-to-office  and  room-to-room 
intercom  .  .  .  with  call  origination  from 
any  point.  The  Executone  system  offers 
all  the  above,  providing  2-way  remote- 
reply  intercom  through  each  classroom 
speaker . . .  optional  private-line  handset 
communication  using  on  independent 
channel  carried  by  the  same  wiring. 

OVERVIEW 


Circle  OV-211  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Preserve  student  discipline 

during  unsupervised  intervals 


When  teachers  must  leave  their  classes, 
the  maintenance  af  discipline  usually 
depends  an  the  presence  of  a  substitute. 
Faculty  members  may  novy  be  relieved 
of  this  non-productive  extra  duty. 
Unattended  students  can  be  monitored 
from  the  Office— through  the  Executone 
speaker— and  notified  by  its  open-line 
signal  light  that  they  are  under  remote 
supervision. 


Control  student  transportation 


Teachers  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
keep  order— and  prevent  delays— when 
restless  students  must  await  loadings  of 
homeward-bound  school  buses.  This 
condition  is  relieved  when  children  are 
permitted  to  play  freely— until  summoned 
to  the  loading  area  in  proper  groups  and 
directed  to  their  buses. 


This  can  be  achieved  through  an  inex¬ 
pensive  adjunct  to  the  Executone  system: 
a  microphone  jack  at  the  loading  area 
and  speakers  at  loading  and  congrega¬ 
tion  areas.  Both  microphone  and  speaker 
wiring  run  in  the  same  conduit.  The  am¬ 
plifiers  at  the  main  console  are  utilized. 
Any  available  microphone  can  be 
plugged  in  at  dismissal  time. 


Preserve  the  continuity 

of  classroom  activities 


Communications  in  the  modern  school 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  uninter¬ 
rupted  class  activities.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  facilities  which  make  this 
possible  are  not  themselves  a  disruptive 
influence.  This  is  the  case  where  calls 
make  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  drop 
what  they  are  doing,  to  approach  or 
handle  equipment ...  or  where  a  call  in¬ 
terrupts  a  sound  transmission. 

Executone  removes  both  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies.  Through-the-speaker  calls,  for 
brief  conversations,  can  be  answered  by 
the  teacher  from  any  point  in  the  room— 
without  raising  her  voice.  And  use  of  the 
optional  handset  channel  for  longer  con¬ 
versation  prevents  interference  with  con¬ 
current  sound  programs. 


Prevent  confusion  and 

panic  in  emergencies 

leading  administrators  have  long  felt 
the  need  for  greater  control  of  student 
bodies  in  emergencies.  They  seek  alarm 
signal  facilities  to  augment  standard  fire 
alarm  systems— for  such  special  contin¬ 
gencies  as  air  raids.  To  control  student 
movements  in  critical  situations,  they  wish 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  staff  member 
to  broadcast  voice  instructions— without 
having  been  trained  in  the  use  of  sound 


components  used  to  produce  time  sig¬ 
nals  will  also  provide  supplemental 
alarms.  Executone  furnishes  duplicate 
signal  generators— for  fail-safe  standby 
duty.  For  follow-up  voice  instructions, 
after  an  alarm,  a  staff  member  need  only 
touch  the  'emergency'  bar  at  the  Execu¬ 
tone  console.  This  overrides  all  other 
transmissions  .  .  .  allows  him  to  speak 
immediately  to  the  entire  student  body. 


Provide  quality-controlled 
sound  for  audience  activities 

No  audience  facilities  are  so  inten¬ 
sively  used  as  those  in  the  modern 
school.  Auditoriums  and  gyms  serve  not 
only  during  the  school  day— but  also  for 
adult  and  community  activities  ...  for 
socials  and  special  events.  Sound  rein¬ 
forcement  equipment  must  be  designed 
to  high  standards.  And  controls  must  be 
efficient.  Conventional  microphone  mix¬ 
ing  units— because  of  A-C  power,  venti¬ 
lation  and  space  needs  can  seldom  be 
situated  where  they  do  most  good. 

An  Executone  system  provides  not  only 
sound  reproduction  of  highest  quality, 
but  alsa  new  flexibility  in  the  location  of 
controls.  T ransistorized  preamplifiers  and 
mixers  are  compact  enough  for  conceal¬ 
ment  anywhere  .  .  .  have  no  special  in¬ 
stallation  requirements. 


Executone  manufactures  School-to-Home  telephone  equipment  for  shut-ins. 


Your  Local  Exocutono  Organization 
Offara  You  Six  Stagaa  Of  Sorvico 

©  THOROUGH.  PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATION  OR  SURVEY 
0  DESIGN  STANDARDS  FOR  OPTIMUM  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 
0  FULL  INSTALLATION  RESPONSIBILITY 
0  THOROUGH  TRAINING  OF  YOUR  PERSONNEL 
0  FULL  YEAR  COMPREHENSIVE  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 
0  ON  PREMISES  MAINTENANCE  BY  SKILLED  TECHNICIANS 

[xecitm 

COMMUNICATION  and  SOUND  SYSTEMS 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  IDEAS  .  .  . 

INFORMATION  .  .  .  ASSISTANCE  -  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 
Exacutona,  Inc.,  Dapt.  U-« 

415  Laxington  Avanua,  Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 

□  I  would  like  my  local  Executone  Systems  Engineer  to  call. 

□  I  wauld  like  detailed  literature  on  sound  and  communication 
systems  for  schools. 

Srhof»t 

AriHra^t 

City - Zona _ 

fa  Canada:  Ml  Bartlett  Avenue,  Toronto 
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Eugene  Field  Elemenlary  School,  Springfield,  Missouri  •  Motthews  and  Hilbnon,  Architects  &  Engineers  •  W.  J.  Groff,  Superintendent  •  F.  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  Board  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MISSOURI  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
PICKS  LENNOX  COMFORT  CURTAIN 


Some  advantages  of  this  modern 
ventilating  and  heating  system  are 


EASE  OF  EXPANSION  —  FLEXIBILITY 

I.«nnox  Comfort  Curtain’s  modular  design  easily  fits  the 
Board’s  requirements  for  future  expansion.  Since  a  central 
heating  source  is  not  necessary,  each  classroom  can  be 
ventilated  and  heated  individually,  with  new  units  easily 
added  when  new  construction  has  to  be  done.  The  Board 
also  found  Lennox  Comfort  Curtain  to  be  highly  flexible 
. . .  able  to  ventilate  and  heat  all  sizes  of  rooms. 


Comfort  Curtain  system  blankets  windows  and  outer 
walls  to  provide  a  barrier  between  room  occupants 
and  the  weather. 


ECONOMICAL  INSTALLATION  -  OPERATION 

Room-by-room  installation  kept  initial  costs  at  a  minimum 
.  .  .  (total  cost  was  $1.19  iter  sq.  ft.).  Flues  for  exhausting 
combustion  products  were  of  the  simple  prefabricated-type, 
and  simple  o[)enings  in  the  classroom  walls  provided  fresh 
ventilation  air.  Book  shelf  ducts  were  utilized,  furthering 
ease  of  installation  simplicity. 


Students  stay  healthier,  more  alert 
—teaching  is  more  rewarding 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  thermal 
environment  created  by  Lennox  Comfort 
Curtain,  the  side  benefits  are  numerous. 
Teachers,  students  and  administrators  are 
happier  and  more  efficient.  Schools  offer¬ 
ing  Comfort  Curtain  also  find  it  easier  to 
attract  and  keep  qualified  personnel.  For 
complete  information  about  the  Comfort 
Curtain  System  and  its  adaptability  to 
in-the-room,  two-room  remote,  central 
warm  air,  hot  water  or  steam,  heat  pump 
or  electric  heat  sources,  write  LENNOX, 
511  S.  12th  Ave.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  or 
phone  your  nearest  Lennox  office,  listed 
below,  and  ask  for  a  Lennox  technical 
representative  to  call. 


INDIVIDUAL  ROOM  CONTROL 

The  air  processing  units  in  each  room,  meter  precise  amounts 
of  fresh,  heated  or  return  air  as  required,  filters  it  clean, 
and  distributes  it  uniformly  through  the  duct  sections 
across  the  full  length  of  each  classroom  exterior  uall.  Individual 
Day-Nite  thermostats  allow  teachers  to  set  and  maintain 
room  temjjeratures  within  of  control  setting. 


LEMItaX 


World  leader  in 
indoor  comfort  for 
homes,  business, 
schools  and  industry 


@1960  Lennox  Industries  Inc.,  founded  1895;  Marshalltown  and  Des  Moines,  la.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Columbus.  O.; 
Decatur,  Ga.;  Ft.  Worth;  Los  Angeles;  Salt  Lake  City.  In  Canada:  Toronto,  Calgary,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg. 
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LATE  IIEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  87-95. 


PRICE  TAGS:  The  price  of  higher  education  is  high 
‘  and  will  gi)  much  higher  in  the  coming  years,  but  this 

price  is  fai*  less  costly  to  the  nation  than  “the  wasteful 
ineffectiveness  of  educational  mediocrity.”  That  warn¬ 
ing,  contained  in  a  special  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  committee  report,  permeated  general  and  group  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  organization's  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Predicting  that  the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on 
education  will  triple  in  the  next  ten  years.  President 
Nathan  Puscy  of  Harvard,  committee  chairman,  called 
for  full  support  from  government,  business,  and  private 
sources.  He  was  not  specific  about  the  government’s 
role. 

The  ACE  report — ^“The  Price  of  Excellence” — urged 
vastly  increased  expenditures,  called  for  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  educational  facilities,  and  warned  against 
“false  or  misplaced  economies  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  improving  education.” 

Representatives  of  more  than  1,100  member  institu¬ 
tions  heard  Michigan  State  University  president  John 
’  Hannah  warn  against  creating  an  educational  elite  in 

this  country.  “We  are  irrevocably  committed  to  mass 
education,”  he  said. 

^  Noting  constantly  rising  college  costs,  Hannah  said 

their  effect  was  “to  clamp  an  economic  blockade  on  large 
numbers  of  our  bright  young  people  who  have  the  brains 
but  lack  the  money  to  meet  this  arbitrary  and  undemo¬ 
cratic  criterion.” 

William  Harrell,  University  of  Chicago  vice  president 
for  business  affairs,  said  that  collies  and  universities 
are  not  being  adequately  reimbursed  for  sponsored  re¬ 
search.  Many  grants  and  contracts  do  not  provide  full 
payment  of  direct  costs  and  “only  rarely  do  we  receive 
full  reimbursement  of  indirect  costs.” 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  PRIORITY :  Education  received  top 
priority  in  California  Gov.  Edmund  Brown’s  1961  legis¬ 
lative  progfram,  above  water,  farm,  labor,  and  other 
state  problems. 

Gov.  Brown  will  present  his  own  recommendations 
to  the  legislature,  independent  of  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  Roy  E.  Simpson  or  the  Citizens 
Commission  on  Public  Education,  which  just  concluded 
a  two-year  study.  He  intimated  his  proposals  could  in¬ 
clude  some  change  in  minimum  standards. 

The  governor  also  frowned  on  the  idea  of  giving 
school  districts  the  right  to  choose  their  own  textbooks. 
(Books  are  now  selected  by  the  state ;  districts  can  pur¬ 
chase  only  supplemental  texts.)  He  reiterated  his  hope 
'  that  something  can  be  done  to  consolidate  the  state’s 

school  districts. 

V  Nov«mb«r,  1960 


NOTE  TO  FURNITURE  MAKERS:  Young  men 
and  women  in  the  U.  S.  now  average  about  two  inches 
taller  than  those  of  60  years  ago,  according  to  an  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  report.  They  are  also  heavier. 

Comparisons  of  collie  women  with  their  mothers 
and  college  men  with  their  fathers  show  that  the  younger 
generation  in  recent  years  averages  about  an  inch  taller 
than  the  older  group.  Sons  weigh  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  more  than  their  fathers ;  daughters  average  two 
to  five  pounds  heavier  than  their  mothers. 

Heights  of  college  men  and  women  seem  to  average 
slightly  more  than  the  general  average. 

*  «  * 

GOOD  PARTNERS :  The  partnership  between  school 
business  officials  and  teachers  was  explained  to  more 
than  2,000  participants  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Business  Officials  in  St.  Louis.  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Lawrence  Derthick  and  out¬ 
going  ASBO  president  G.  Alvin  Wilson  agreed  in  sepa¬ 
rate  speeches  that  business  officials  play  an  important 
role  in  increasit^  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  staff. 

In  describing  the  qualifications  of  a  school  business 
manager,  Wilson  said  it  was  first  necessary  to  acquire 
some  basic  educational  philosophy,  and  then  “to  study 
finance,  accounting,  building  design,  operation,  purchas¬ 
ing,  food  service,  and  other  technical  problems  of  school 
business.” 

Wilson  said  university  training  courses  for  those  en¬ 
tering  the  field  are  being  improved,  but  he  did  not  favor 
immediate  state  certification  of  school  business  officials. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  membership  urges  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  develop  courses  and  workshops 
which  give  credits  towards  bachelor  and  other  advanced 
d^ees  in  school  business  administration. 

Over  100  school  equipment  manufacturers  exhibited. 


EDUCATIONAL  LAG:  Creation  of  a  national 
foundation  to  insure  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  disadvantaged  groups  has  been  strongly  urged  by  the 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Stu¬ 
dents.  Richard  Plautt,  NSSFNS  president,  proposed 
the  National  Talent  Foundation  in  the  group’s  annual 
report. 

He  said  it  would  be  an  ultimate  solution  to  our  cur¬ 
rent  problem  of  “educational  lag”  amot^  N^oes  and 
other  minority  groups  and  the  resulting  effect  on  our 
future  supply  of  educated  manpower. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  7,000  Negro  students 
entered  350  inter-racial  colleges  with  $2.5  million  in  fi-  D 
nandal  aid  from  NSSFNS. 
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WORLD  PERIL:  A  reduction  of  at  least  one-third  in 
the  world’s  birth  rate  by  1980  is  essential,  warned 
Robert  Gx>k,  president  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  Inc.  The  alternative  is  prolonged  economic  and 
political  chaos. 

Cook  did  not  advocate  any  particular  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  world’s  population,  which  now  numbers 
nearly  three  billion  and  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  million  a  year.  “But  there  are  methods  that  would 
be  acceptable  aci:ordii^;  to  morals  and  religion,’’  he  said. 

The  bureau,  a  non-profit  scientific  and  educational 
organization,  wjis  in  the  thick  of  last  year’s  controversy 
over  birth  control  in  the  U.  S. 

*  *  * 

LEARN  MORE  IN  LESS  TIME:  “What  today’s 
collie  graduate  learned  in  sixteen  years,  his  children 
will  learn  better  in  fourteen,  asserted  Jean  Paul  Mather, 
president  of  American  College  Testing.  Writing  in  the 
group’s  first  annual  report,  the  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  attributed  the  accelerated 
pace  to  more  intensive  and  more  effective  teaching.  “We 
are  discovering  that  some  of  the  techniques  long  used 
are  becoming  excessively  expensive  and  unproductive,’’ 
he  said. 

Mather  seriously  questioned  whether  the  structure  of 
four  years  of  high  school,  followed  by  four  years  of 
college,  followed  by  three  or  more  years  of  graduate 
school  represents  the  most  efficient  way  of  producing 
well-educated  young  men  and  women.  Mather  also 
warned  that  hard-pressed  collies  can’t  afford  having 
experienced  faculty  members  perform  routine  chores. 
He  also  questioned  the  wisdom  of  bc^^ng  down  collie 
and  high  school  teachers  in  details  better  handled  by 
clerks. 

In  its  first  year,  the  report  disclosed,  ACT  tested 
125,000  high  school  students  seekit^  admission  to  368 
colleges  and  universities. 

*  *  * 

ADULT  EDUCATION:  The  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  is  conducting  72  courses  on  securities  and  in¬ 
vestments  open  to  the  public  in  adult  education  centers  in 
tlie  New  York  area  this  fall. 

The  courses  are  part  of  a  national  program  now  in 
its  sixth  year  conducted  by  the  Exchange  aiid  its  mem¬ 
ber  firms.  The  pre^ram  is  annually  reaching  close  to  a 
million  persons  across  the  country. 

♦  *  * 

CURBS  SMOKING:  Smoking  in  lecture  halls  and 
classrooms  has  been  banned  at  Princeton  University  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  down  on  cleaning  and  msuntenance 
costs.  The  ban  reverses  a  practice  in  effect  for  the  past 
35  years. 

Officials  estimate  the  no-smoldng  rule  will  save 
Princeton  $16,700  a  year  in  cleaning  and  refinishing 
costs.  It  drew  the  ire  of  undergraduates  and  some  pro¬ 
fessors,  however,  and  “The  Daily  Princetonian’’  called 
it  a  “pkky  little  regulation.” 


INTEGRATION  HIGHLIGHTS:  Two  trends  in 
school  int^^tion  appeared  this  month. 

A  stiffening  of  federal  court  attitudes  toward  delaying 
tactics  in  some  southern  states. 

The  multiplying  of  private  schools  at  an  unusually 
fast  pace  in  the  South. 

Many  educators  have  decried  the  sudden  growth  of 
private  schools  in  the  South.  The  Southern  Association 
of  Independent  Schools  has  passed  a  resolution  declar¬ 
ing  it  “welcomes  good  new  schoeds,  but  condemns  the 
attempts  of  individuals  ...  to  make  financial  profit  out 
of  the  present  emergency  by  opening  sub-standard  pri¬ 
vate  schools.” 

Tougher  court  attitudes  are  most  evident  in  rulings 
on  pupil  assignment  plans. 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeab  condemned  the 
Dollarway  School  District  (Ark.)  pupil  assignment 
plan  as  one  filled  with  devices  to  prevent  int^ration. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  a 
Norfolk,  Va.,  case  that  no  test  can  be  imposed  on  Ne¬ 
groes  who  want  to  transfer  from  one  school  to  another 
unless  white  students  are  given  the  same  test. 

Most  recently,  the  court  applied  this  principle  to  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  where  eleven  N^o  students  had  been 
kept  out  of  a  white  school  because  their  academic  scores 
were  low.  Federal  Judge  Albert  Bryan  ordered  the 
eleven  admitted.  This  leaves  school  attendance  areas  as 
the  only  l^al  basis  for  determining  applications. 

Judge  Bryan  also  stnKk  down  Fairfax  County’s  ^ 

grade-a-year  school  desegregation  plan  and  ruled  that 
nineteen  N^oes  must  be  admitted  immediately  to 
white  coimty  schools. 

The  judge  set  up  a  new  guide — local  conditions — for 
the  speed  at  which  a  community  should  des^regate. 
Resolution  of  the  present  controversies,  he  ruled,  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  the  application  of  any  universal  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  depends  upon  “local  conditions,  such  as  the 
number  of  students,  the  structure  of  the  school  system, 

[and]  the  character  of  the  community.” 

In  New  Orleans,  with  the  Nov.  14  deadline  for  inte¬ 
grating  schools  drawing  near,  135  Negro  students  have 
already  requested  admission  to  previously  all-white  first 
grade  classes  and  one  white  student  wants  to  go  to  a 
N^o  school.  School  board  president  Lloyd  Rittiner 
predicts  that  only  three  or  four  Negroes  would  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  any  white  school. 

Elsewhere : 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  associate  professor  of  psy- 
cholc^  at  City  Collie  of  New  York,  writing  in  the 
Columbia  Teachers  College  Record,  said  that  s^e- 
gated  education  is  inferior  for  whites  as  well  as  Negroes. 

“A  white  yoimgster  in  a  homogeneous,  isolated,  hot¬ 
house  type  of  school  situation  is  not  being  prepared  for 
the  realities  of  the  contemporary  and  future  world.” 

Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  superintendent  of  Washington, 

D.  C.,  schoob,  among  the  first  to  des^egate,  contended 
that  “int^^tion  has  apparently  not  retarded  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  high  ability  students,  N^o  or  white”  and 
that  N^o  students  did  not  hold  back  white  students  in 
des^regated  schools. 
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HEW  Secretary  Arthur  Flemming  sharply  criticized 
the  continued  closing  of  Prince  Eldward  Q)unty,  Va., 
schools  to  avoid  destination. 

Mississippi  officials  authorized  additional  facilities  at 
Negro  colleges  in  the  wake  of  the  largest  enrollment  in 
history. 

Some  3,200  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  were  transported  by  bus  to  less  crowded  school 
districts,  introducing  Ntfoes  to  six  previously  all- 
white  schools. 

The  U.  S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  set  Nov.  15 
to  review  the  i^ipeal  by  Dallas,  Tex.,  Nt^oes  on  the 
“salt-and-pepper”  desn^egation  plan  ordered  for  1961. 

«  *  * 

EYES  ON  JUNIOR  HIGHS:  Greater  emphasis  on 
academic  work  in  the  junior  high  school  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  in  his  second  major 
study  of  American  public  education. 

Conant’s  14  recommendations  were  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  the  junior  hi^  school  more  fully  as  the  transition 
between  the  pupil-oriented  elementary  school  and  the 
subject-oriented  senior  high  school. 

The  former  Harvard  president  found  wide  diversity 
over  where  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  belonged 
in  the  total  organizational  pattern.  He  concluded  that 
school  organization  is  less  important  than  the  program 
provided. 

Conant  pointed  out  the  need  for  "teachers  with  an 
unusual  combination  of  qualifications"  and  cautioned 
against  r^rding  junior  high  schools  as  training  grounds 
for  teachers  who  want  to  move  on  to  senior  high. 

Concerning  curriculum,  Conant  recommended  that 
English  (with  heavy  emphasis  on  reading  and  composi¬ 
tion),  social  studies  (with  emphasis  on  history  and  ge¬ 
ography),  mathematics,  and  science  be  required  for  all 
students. 

In  addition  all  pupib  should  receive  instruction  in  art, 
music,  and  physical  education ;  girls  in  home  economics 
and  boys  in  industrial  arts. 

A  small  fraction  of  pupils  should  start  algebra  in 
eighth  grade,  Conant  found,  and  some  pupils  should 
start  a  modem  foreign  language  on  a  conversational 
basis  with  a  bilingual  teacher  in  seventh  grade. 

Although  Conant  favors  study  of  one  foreign  language 


for  six  years,  he  does  not  recommend  starting  such 
training  prior  to  seventh  grade. 

Referring  to  instruction  in  the  basic  skills — reading 
and  arithmetic — Conant  believes  this  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  junior  and  senior  high  as  long  as  pupils  can 
gain  from  the  instruction.  "Ideally  all  teachers  at  the 
secondary  level  should  be  prepared  to  teach  reading," 
he  said. 

Conant  criticized  over-emphasis  on  athletics  and  other 
frills  but  endorsed  group  activities  which  have  particu¬ 
lar  relevance  for  adolescents,  such  as  dramatic  and  musi¬ 
cal  activities,  assembly  and  homeroom  programs,  interest 
clubs,  and  intramural  athletics. 

He  proposed  a  seven-period  day  in  order  to  make  the 
daily  class  schedule  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  needs  of 
all  students,  and  called  for  the  elimination  of  study  halls. 

Similar  to  his  recommendation  for  the  senior  high 
school,  Conant  would  like  to  see  homc^eneous  grouping 
in  the  junior  high. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  guidance  and  counseling, 
he  recommended  that  a  full-time  specialist  be  available 
for  every  250-300  pupils. 

Conant  also  believes  that  a  few  pupils  might  be  held 
back,  "though  certainly  for  no  more  than  two  years  in 
the  first  eight  grades.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  Conant  found 
was  the  lack  of  coordination  between  teachers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  and  of  different  grades.  He  called  for  an 
adeqtiate  number  of  curriculum  coordinators  and  for 
“leadership  cuttit^  across  schoob  and  grade  lines.” 

A  babneed  staff  of  50  professionals  per  1,000  pupib 
is  the  “minimum  acceptable  ratio”  for  an  adequately 
staffed  school  system.  A  professional  librarian  per  750 
pupib  is  needed.  Non-teaching  duties  of  teachers,  he 
said,  should  be  minimized  and  constantly  re-evaluated. 
“No  other  duty  takes  precedence  over  classroom  in¬ 
struction." 

Conant  suggested  that  at  least  125  pupib  are  needed 
in  eadi  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  for  satisfactory 
operation.  He  set  375  pupib  as  the  bare  minimum  for  a 
separate  junior  high  of  any  grade  combination.  For 
really  efficient  operation,  he  believes  750  pupib  are 
needed. 

Conant  called  his  recommendations  “purposely  con¬ 
servative.”  Nevertheless  they  will  require  additional 


BUILDINGS  ft  BONDS: 
Interest  rates  reversed  direc¬ 
tion  in  September,  averaging 
at  3  Building  costs  inched 

up  to  241.9  index.  (See  p.  16). 
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money  and  he  urged  school  boards  to  make  it  plain  to 
the  public  that  more  money  is  needed  if  better  schools 
are  to  result. 

4>  *  * 

SELF-HELP :  Increased  professional  status  for 
teachers  must  start  with  teachers  themselves,  Dr.  J. 
Lloyd  Trump  declared  at  a  conference  of  the  Illinois 
Secondary  School  Principals  Association.  Many  teach¬ 
ers,  he  said,  regasd  their  work  more  as  a  job  than  a 
profession  and  too  many  leave  teaching  for  other  jobs. 

"Much  must  be  done  first  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  a  self-image  of  a  professional  person,”  Trump 
said.  "Secondly,  communities  will  have  to  be  educated 
to  this  point  of  view.” 

But  the  first  efforts,  he  stressed,  must  be  within  the 
profession  itself. 

*  *  * 

KILLING  THE  GOOSE:  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  taking  a  second  look  at  the  “Pomona  Plam,” 
with  the  opinion  swaying  toward  IRS  rejection  of  its 
tax-exempt  status. 

In  1958  the  IRS  approved  this  method  of  fund-rais¬ 
ing,  ruled  that  donors  under  the  plan  could  avoid  the 
25  percent  capital  gains  tax,  and  colleges  could  deal  in 
securities  and  still  retain  their  own  non-profit  character. 
The  plan’s  originator,  Pomona  Collie,  last  year  gar¬ 
nered  $858,600 — or  34  percent  of  all  gifts — through 
the  security  trading  of  the  plan. 

Six>kesman  for  the  American  Council  on  Education 
noted  that  $40  million  in  life  income  contracts,  drawn  up 
under  the  Plan,  revetted  to  colleges  around  the  coimtry 
last  year.  Now  the  IRS,  a  little  belatedly,  is  reviewing 
the  l^lity  of  the  fund-raising  idea. 

*  *  * 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST :  Stanford  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  open  a  new  campus  in  Tokyo  on  April 
1  for  advanced  students  specializing  in  Far  Eastern 
affairs.  It  will  be  the  University’s  fourth  permanent 
campus  in  foreign  territory. 

Stanford’s  first  campus  abroad  has  been  operating 
near  Stuttgart,  Germany,  since  June,  1958.  Two  other 
foreign  campuses — ^Tours,  France,  and  Florence,  Italy 
— opened  last  month  with  80  students  each. 

Initial  enrollment  on  the  Tokyo  campus  will  be  about 
fifteen,  including  five  graduate  students.  Tuition  and 
fees  will  be  the  same  as  on  the  home  campus,  with 
round-trip  air  passage  included.  Students  will  also  be 
permitted  to  take  courses  at  Ja|)anese  universities. 

*  *  * 

ASSAIL  LODGE  STAND:  Republican  vice  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  been  oriticized 
for  indorsing  use  of  public  tax  futtds  for  parochial  school 
construction  and  other  purposes. 

The  attack  came  from  Glenn  L.  Archer,  executive  di- 
:  rector  of  Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United  for 


Separation  of  Church  and  State.  Archer  said  Lodge  is 
making  "a  most  unfortunate  concession  to  political  ex¬ 
pediency  when  he  supports  the  use  of  public  tax  funds 
for  construction  of  parochial  schools  and  also  for  grants 
toward  transportation  and  textbooks  for  these  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Meanwhile,  HEW  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flemming 
said  he  believes  that  increased  federal  aid  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning  should  be  available  to  public  and 
private  institutions  alike,  without  r^ard  to  church  affili¬ 
ation. 

However,  in  the  case  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  Flemming  said  that  assistance  should  be  limite<l 
to  the  tax-supported  school  system. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  A  Cleveland  department  store  has 
set  up  a  loan  fund  of  $100,CXX)  for  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Western  Reserve  University.  The  Higbee  Com¬ 
pany,  marking  100  years  in  Qeveland,  has  created  the 
Higbee  Centennial  Loan  Fund — an  annual  contribution 
of  $10,000  for  ten  years — ^to  aid  deserving  medical  stu¬ 
dents.  . . .  Contract  prices  are  down  for  new  elementary 
schools  throughout  New  York  State,  according  to  “Con¬ 
struction  Daily.”  The  downtrend  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
verses  a  rise  noted  in  1959,  while  the  decline  in  the  rest 
of  the  state  is  in  its  third  year.  ...  A  total  of  153  sta¬ 
tions  from  coast  to  coast  are  carrying  NBC-TV’s  new 
“Continental  Classroom”  course  in  contemporary  mathe¬ 
matics,  color-cast  Monday  through  Friday  at  6:30  a.m. 
local  time.  .  .  .  Long  Island  elementary  teachers  are 
eligible  for  a  tuition-free,  one-year  in-service  workshop 
in  science  offered  at  Northport  (L.  I.)  High  School  by 
Yeshiva  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
The  workshop  consists  of  30  weekly  sessions  one  evening 
a  week.  .  .  .  The  National  Science  Foundation  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  billion  dollars  was  spent  on  basic  research 
in  this  country  in  the  past  school  year,  or  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  research  and  development  funds.  .  .  . 
The  Denver  school  board  has  asked  for  an  immediate 
study  into  the  feasibility  of  charging  student  parking 
fees.  Observing  that  Denver  taxpayers  have  paid  over 
a  million  dollars  for  high  school  parking  lots  in  the  past 
few  years,  Supt.  Kenneth  Oberholtzer  said  “there  is 
considerable  l(^c  in  the  idea  of  charging  a  fee.”  ...  A 
course  in  Indonesian  was  introduced  this  fall  at  New 
York  University’s  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 
. . .  Sixty-eight  sons  and  daughters  of  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  employees  became  college  freshmen  this  term  as 
winners  of  1960  company  scholarships.  They  comprise 
the  tenth  class  selected  in  the  program.  .  .  .  Thirteen  of 
the  153  students  who  graduated  from  Oakwood  High 
School  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  last  June  were  offered  24 
sdiolarships  totaling  $109,105.  They  were  able  to  accept 
14  of  them  valued  at  $71,400.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
graduates  are  continuing  their  education.  .  .  .  Net^ 
regxilations  will  disqualify  all  Air  Force  Academy  ap¬ 
plicants  who  are  not  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high 
school  graduating  class.  • 
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‘*Nous  Auctions  le  fran^ais  intermMiaire.' 

"We’re  working  on  intermediate  French.” 


"Nous  sommes  en  train 
d’Mudier  le  fran^ais 
ilimentaire." 

"We  are  studying 
elementary  French.” 


"Ce  systime-ci  nous  permet 
d’apprendre  d’autant  plus 
rapidement,  nous  suivons 
des  cours  de  fran^ais 
plus  avancis." 

“This  system  enables  us  to 
learn  so  much  faster,  we 
are  taking  more  advanced 
French  lessons.” 


"Nous  avons  manqui  la  classe  hier  et 

S' 

n- 

j 

nous  ratrappons  les  lemons  que 

1- 

J ' 

nous  avons  manqu^s." 

f 

"We  were  absent  yesterday  and  are 

1; 

,  1 

making  up  the  lessons  we  missed.” 

1 

"Hacemos  tareas  en 
espaAol  durante  nuestro 
perlodo  de  estudios.” 

"We’re  working  on  Spanish 
assignments  during 
our  study  period.” 


1^1 1^1 1^1 1^1 

i0r  i  0. 0.  i  ^  i  .0 

1011^11^1^1101 

ij^i  i  1^1  ij^i  j  j  i|g|i 

>0  <0  0  >0 

A  A  A  A  ^  A 

One  classroom.. 

.one  console... five  different  activities! 

EDWARDS  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


In  this  typical  classroom  situation,  one  30-position,  2>channel 
Edwards  Language  Laboratory  serves  five  simultaneous  activ¬ 
ities  (4-channel  models  available  when  required).  13  beginners 
work  on  a  master  lesson  using  Lesson  Channel  1.  Nine  inter¬ 
mediate  students  work  on  a  second  lesson  using  Channel  2. 
Three  more  advanced  students  work  with  tapes  saved  from 
an  advanced  class,  recording  their  responses  white  erasing  old 
practice  material  recorded  by  previous  students.  Three  absen¬ 
tees  make  up  work  on  tapes  saved  from  a  previous  lesson. 
Two  students  use  a  free  period  for  some  independent  lab 
work.  The  language  laboratory  is 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Any 
number  of  separate  lesson  activ¬ 
ities  or  subjects  may  be  handled. 

The  instructor  has  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  all  30  booths  and  can 
monitor  or  communicate  with 
any  student  at  any  time.  The  in¬ 
structor  can  utilize  the  Edwards 


Language  Laboratory's  extreme  flexibility  to  include  visual 
presentations,  channeling  sound  for  films,  slides,  TV,  etc. 
through  the  lesson  channel's  auxiliary  input.  He  can  use  the 
function  selector's  recite  position  to  channel  the  recitation  of 
one  student  (or  a  conversation  between  himself  and  one  stu¬ 
dent)  to  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  instructor  may  pick  up  any 
student  tape  he  desires  to  check,  or  to  hold  as  a  master  tape 
for  later  use.  There  are  many  language  laboratories,  but  only 
Edwards  offers  such  versatility  and  ease.  Write  today  for 
detailed  literature  on  this  more  effective  teaching  tool  for 
creative  language  instruction. 
EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION:  Edwards  Company, 
Inc.,  Dept.  B-8,  Norwalk,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Edwards  of  Canada,  Limited, 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  Better 
Language  Instruction,  For 
More  Students,  The  Most  Effec¬ 
tive  Way.  OlMO  (DWAKOI  COMrANV.  INC. 
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I  HlB  It 


Color  Dynamics  offers  a  wide  choice  of  effective  color  combinations  for  auditoriums.  In  this  room  a  color  plan  of  bright, 
pleasing  hues  provides  a  welcome  psychological  change  from  the  quiet,  calm  colors  preferred  for  academic  classrooms. 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE 


Pittsburgh  COLOR 


Modern  painting  system  improves  pupiis’  work 
and  study  habits  and  efficiency  of  teachers 

educators  In  hundrads  of  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country  are  now  using  Pittsburgh’s  system  of  Color 
Dynamics  to  select  colors  for  school  rooms.  They  have  learned 
that  this  method  of  painting  is  helpful  in  improving  the  work  and 
study  habits  of  pupils  and  the  efficiency  of  teaching  staffs. 

•  With  COLOR  DYNAMICS  you  choose  colors  to  suit  the 
design  and  lighting  of  every  school  area.  You  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  ages  of  students  and  the  work  they  do. 


TSBURGH 


The  warm  color  in  this  modern  study  room  was  chosen  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  harsh  natural  light  from  the  north. 
This  hue  also  aids  in  distributing  reflected  light. 


\ 


R(x)ms  dei-oted  to  the  study  of  homemaking  should  be  bright,  cheerful  and  clean.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  Color 
Dynamics  can  spruce  up  a  home  economics  room  and  make  it  refreshing  and  inspiring  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 


DYNAMICS 


accurately  for  every  type  of  classroom 


•  Gloomy  rooms  are  transformed  into  pleasant,  cheerful  study 
areas.  Cool  relief  is  painted  into  rooms  that  face  the  afternoon 
sun.  Small,  stuffy  rooms  are  made  to  seem  spacious  and  airy. 

s  Bys  strain  Is  rsduosd  and  concentration  is  stimulated.  Such 
improvement  enhances  the  pride  pupils  and  teachers  take  in 
their  environment  and  this  often  helps  to  discourage  vandalism 
and  simplify  housekeeping.  Try  Color  Dynamics  in  your  school 
next  time  you  paint.  You  can  get  all  these  added  benefits  with¬ 
out  paying  more  than  conventional  maintenance  painting  costs. 


We'll  prepare  a  special  color 
plan  of  your  school— FREEl 

S  Ws'll  bs  gisd  to  ssnd  you  free  a  fully  illustrated 
book  which  explains  what  Color  Dynamics  is  and  how 
to  apply  it  most  advantageously.  Better  still,  we’ll 
submit  a  planned  color  study  of  your  entire  school,  or 
any  part  of  it,  without  cost  or  obligation.  Call  your 
nearest  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  and  arrange 
to  have  a  representative  .see  you  at  your  convenience. 
Or  mail  this  coupon. 


Paints 

PLASTICS  •  FItER  GLASS 


Pittsburgh  Plate  CUst  Co..  Paint  Di*..  Dopt  0-110,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  "Color  Dynamics  for  Grade  Schools.  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.” 

I  Please  have  representative  call  for  Color  Dynamics  Survey  without 
obligation  on  our  part. 


CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

14— 16,  American  Assn,  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities.  At 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ex.  sec.:  Russell  I. 
Thocitrey,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

15— 19,  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  At  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  Ex. 
sec.:  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


17-18,  National  Organization  on  Legal 
Problems  of  Education.  At  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Secretary:  Roger  M.  Show, 
Kent  State  University,  Ohio. 


23—26,  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  At  Boston,  Mass.  Ex.  sec.: 
Merrill  F.  Hartshorn,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


24—26,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  At  Chicago.  Secretary:  J.  N. 
Hook,  704  S.  Sixth  St.,  Champaign, 
III. 
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DECK  TOP  &  RECEPTOR  UNIT 


Series  2900 

Unit  illustrated  has 

Model  468-A  Hot  and 

Cold  Faucet  at  rear; 
Model  2N2  Drinking 
Faucet  at  right  front. 


FEATURES: 


Invisible  joints,  no  dirt-catching  lap  joints  or  solder 
seams,  raised  and  rolled  pre-formed  edges,  4-inch 
backsplash,  choice  of  right  or  left  endsplash, 
sloping  decks,  heat  resistant  underseal,  choice  of 
Haws  faucet  fixtures,  vandal  proof  fixture  locking, 
chrome  plated  trim,  famous  Haws  quality! 


Write  for  FREE,  fully  -  illustrated  1961  HAWS  CATALOG,  and 

Model  2900  Specification  Sheet. 


DECK  TYPE  FOUNTAINS 


Manufactured  by  HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 

1441  FOURTH  STREET  BERKELEY  10.  CALIFORNIA 
EXPORT  DEPARTMENT:  19  Columbus  Avenue,  San  Francisco  11,  California,  U.  S.  A. 


30— Dec.  3,  Institute  of  International 
Education.  At  San  Francisco.  Chief 
of  Secretariat:  Pearl  G.  Purcell,  1 
East  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER 

2-4,  Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  At  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ex.  sec.: 
L.  S.  Cozart,  Barber-Scotia  College, 
Concord,  N.  C. 

5-9,  American  Vocational  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Los  Angeles.  Ex.  sec.:  M.  D. 
Mobley,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

5-9,  American  Technical  Education 
Assn.  At  Los  Angeles.  Ex.  sec.:  W.  N. 
Fenniger,  22  Oakwood  Place,  Del- 
mar,  N.  Y. 

19-20,  Assn,  of  Business  officers  of 
Preparatory  Schools.  At  Groton,  Mass. 
Ex.  sec.:  James  W.  Griswold,  The 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

26- 31,  American  Assn,  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  At  New  York. 
Ex.  sec.:  Dael  Wolfle,  1515  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5, 
D.  C. 

27- 29,  Modern  Language  Assn,  of 
America.  At  Philadelphia.  Ex.  sec.: 
Geo.  Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  6  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  North,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

28- 30,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics.  At  Tempe,  Ariz.  Ex. 
sec.:  M.  H.  Ahrendt,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

JANUARY 


10-12,  Assn,  of  American  Colleges.  At 

Denver,  Colorado.  Ex.  dir.:  Theodore 

A.  Distler,  1818  R.  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Data  for  Delegates— See  Denver's 

beautiful  Civic  Center,  with  its  dis¬ 

tinctive  design,  architecture,  and 
landscaping— and  it  will  not  be  too 

late  to  see  the  Civic  Center's  Christ¬ 

mas  Lighting  Display.  Visit  Brown 
Palace  Hotel— its  magnificent  center 

court  decorations  recall  the  era  of 

the  nineteenth  century  copper  lode 

boom.  Visit  Colorado  Springs,  site  of 

the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy;  head¬ 

quarters  for  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command;  and  Fort  Carson, 

infantry  training  center.  Take  side 

trips  to  Cheyenne  Mountain,  Broad¬ 

moor  Hotel,  Seven  Falls,  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  Petrified  Forest,  and  the  fa¬ 

mous  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Heaviest 
snowfall  occurs  during  January  <8.4 

in.).  Average  winter  temperature: 
30.8°. 


12—15,  National  Audio-Visual  Assn. 
Midwinter  Conference.  At  Dallas, 
Tex.  Executive  Vice  President,  Box 
337,  Fairfax,  Va. 
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THE  BEST  IN  SIGHT  AND  SOUND . . . 


Time-tested  by  thousands  of  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions,  Craflex  audiovisual  equipment  not  only 
provides  you  with  the  finest  in  sight  and  sound, 
but  many  years  of  trouble-free  service  as  well. 
There’s  no  better  way  to  enhance  teaching  efforts 
than  to  use  Crafiex  audiovisual  equipment.  When¬ 
ever  there’s  a  lesson  to  teach,  or  a  story  to  tell, 
Graflex  AV  equipment  will  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  your  teaching,  ideally  supplementing 
classroom  instruction.  It  is  the  answer  to  greater 
student  attention  and  retention. 


with  accassory  rtwind  taka-up 
and  sami-automatic  alida  changar. 


SCHOOL  MASTER*  FILMSTRIP 

AND  2 1 2  SLIDE  PROJECTOR.  Brilliant  screen  images  make  the 
School  .Master  ideal  for  larger  audiences.  No  costly  room-darken¬ 
ing  devices  are  needed.  This  dual  purpose  projector  uses  film¬ 
strips  or  2"  X  2"  slides.  Easy  to  change  from  slides  to  filmstrips. 
No  tools  needed.  Also  available  is  a  complete  line  of  accessories 
that  increases  the  use  and  value  (but  not  the  basic  cost)  of  the 
School  Master— making  it  one  of  the  most  flexible  pieces  of 
equipment  in  your  instructional  aids.  500  watt  and  750  watt 
manual  or  remote  control  models  from  $84.50. 


Clasiie  PM  Tap*  Racordar 


TOMkO  PROJECTOR-MASTER  TAPE  RECORDER.  The  Oassic 
P.M  ( Projector- .Master )  Tape  Recorder  has  a  self-contained 
electronic  sensing  device  that  records  an  inaudible  signal 
on  the  tape  for  automatically  advancing  filmstrips  in 
School  Master  remote  control  projectors.  Using  the  proper 
adapter  cord,  the  Projector  .Master  can  be  used  with  any 
remote  control  projector.  Ideal  for  those  lessons  that  re¬ 
quire  both  the  sight  and  sound  combination  for  an  ef¬ 
fective  classroom  program. 

Features  push-button  operation,  built-in  tape  splicer,  two 
speakers  plus  high  frequency  extender,  sturdy  carrying 
case,  and  latest  safety  wiring.  $249.50. 

Model  AV-5  ($219.50)  has  all  the  above  features  except 
the  automatic  electronic  projector  control. 

♦Tratle  Mark.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
For  information  contact  your  Craflex  AV  dealer  or  write 
Dept.  OV-110,  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  AUDIOVISUAL 
DIRECTORS  -  New  48 
page  Graflex  Audiovisual 
Digest  containing  digests 
of  leading  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  audio¬ 
visual  publications  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years. 
Send  for  your  copy. 


GRAFLEX  AV  RECORD  PLAYER.  Designed  for  your  classroom  require¬ 
ments!  Light  in  weight— sturdily  constructed— compact  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Every  feature  contributes  to  a  long,  satisfactory  life 
of  audiovisual  operation  even  in  the  busiest  day-in,  day-out 
programi  The  Micro-Balanced  Tone  Arm  reduces  record  wear. 
Astatic  Power  Point  Ceramic  Cartridge  with  two  long  life 
sapphire  needles  keep  your  records  sounding  new  .  .  .  assure 
exceptionally  fine  reproduction.  4-speed  floating  turntable.  Han¬ 
dles  all  size  records  up  to  12".  Two  models,  from  $49.95. 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
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RCA  ANSWERS  YOUR  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


Students  and  teachers  alike  are  reaping  exciting  rewards  from 
Language  Laboratory  instruction.  For  the  student,  the  laboratory 
provides  an  unprecedented  opportimity  to  learn  to  speak  the 
What  student-teacher  benefits  are  being  at-  language.  Increased  drill  promotes  fluency,  gives  students  the 
tained  through  use  of  Language  Laboratories?  "feel”  of  the  language.  For  the  teacher,  the  laboratory  serves  as  a 

stimulus  to  more  creative  teaching.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  individual  instruction  in  even  the  largest  classes,  permits 
teacher  to  cover  more  ground  in  lecture  sessions. 


What  is  the  RCA  Preceptor  System  of  Language 
Laboratory  instruction? 


A  new  approach  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  which  effec¬ 
tively  combines  simplicity  of  operation  with  comprehensive  con¬ 
trols.  The  Preceptor  System  places  total  control  of  the  laboratory 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  by  providing  him  with  a  console  which 
permits  him  to  select  the  lesson  for  each  student,  monitor  and 
record  the  performance  of  any  student,  communicate  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  groups  or  the  entire  class.  Students  learn  through  the 
"listen-respond”  or  "student-record”  techniques;  complete  labora¬ 
tories  employing  either  technique  or  a  combination  of  both  are 
available.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  semi-sound  proofed 
booth  and  equipment  which  puts  him  in  direct  contact  with  the 
teachers.  In  effect,  the  Preceptor  System  provides  a  tutor  for 
every  student. 


What  provisions  have  been  made  for  expan 
sion  of  RCA  Preceptor  equipment? 


Components  of  this  system  are  modxilar  in  design,  permitting  an 
easy  expansion  at  any  time.  Complete  controls  for  10  student 
positions  are  added  by  the  simple  installation  of  a  pre-wired  panel. 
Modular  student  booths  in  multiples  of  two  and  three,  are  pre¬ 
drilled  for  ease  of  assembly,  can  stand  as  a  unit  or  be  added  to 
existing  booths.  Additional  wiring  is  simplified  by  central  power 
supply  system. 
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Why  can  RCA  offer  a  prico  that’s  lowor  than 
that  of  most  Language  Laboratory  Systems? 


RCA’s  advanced  engineering  techniques  have  created  a  "systems 
concept”  for  its  Preceptor  line.  All  components— console,  recorder, 
amplifiers,  etc.,  are  fully  integrated  in  design  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  equipment,  its  installation  and  maintenance.  If  desired,  you 
can  get  an  RCA  Language  Laboratory  now  under  our  Lease- 
to-Own  plan  which  gives  you  the  option  to  piurchase  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  any  time. 


Because  transistors  give  longer  more  dependable  service,  they  are 
ideally  suited  for  school  use.  In  the  Preceptor  System,  transistor- 
Why  has  RCA  transistorizod  Language  Labo-  ized  circuitry  eliminates  the  necessity  for  AC  outlets  in  the  student 
rotory  equipment?  booths,  providing  a  sharp  reduction  in  wiring  and  installation 

costs.  Low  operating  voltage  assures  safest  use  by  students,  keeps 
operating  costs  down. 


The  RCA  Language  Laboratory  E)ealer  in  your  area,  backed  up 
Is  skilled  service  readily  available  for  RCA  by  the  nation-wide  facilities  of  the  RCA  Service  Company,  is 
laboratories?  ready  at  any  time  with  consultation  advice,  expert  service  and 

maintenance. 


Yes.  Experience  in  installation  of  Language  Laboratories  and 
technical  training  make  your  local  RCA  Language  Laboratory 
Dealer  the  ideal  man  to  see  for  help  in  getting  started  with  your 
Is  planning  assistance  available?  Language  Laboratory.  He’s  available  at  your  convenience  to 

cover  problems  of  location,  size  and  scheduling.  He  will  be  glad 
to  make  equipment  recommendations,  prepare  layouts,  or  give 
you  a  cost  estimate. 


Where  do 
details? 


For  complete  details  on  how  RCA  can  provide  a  realistic  answer 

get  RCA  Language  Laboratory  ^  language  instruction  requirements  and  for  the  name  of 

gei  I.anguage  Laoorarory  Language  Laboratory  Dealer  nearest  you,  write:  Radio 

Corporation  of  America,  Language  Laboratory  Sales,  Building  15-1, 
Camden  2,  N.  J. 


World’s  Finest  Components  Assure  Quality ...  they’re  RCA  Components,  of  course! 


This  n«rv*  canter  of  Hto  Preceptor  System,  Itie  RCA  Teacher's  Console,  puts 
the  teacher  in  total  control.  From  it,  o  teacher  con  1)  select  eoch  student's 
lesson;  2)  monitor  each  student's  response;  3)  record  any  student's  response; 
4)  communicate  with  one  or  several  students  simultaneously;  S)  tolk  to  the 
whole  dost;  6)  record  new  lessons  or  hove  guest  Instructor  record. 


Amplifior,  headset  and  microphone  comprise  listen-respond  booth  equip¬ 
ment  which  ollows  each  student  to  hear  lesson  tope  and  response  and  to 
communicate  wHh  teacher.  Booths  may  also  be  equipped  with  a  tope  deck 
which  allows  student  to  record  both  lesson  tape  and  response.  Hip-down 
top  optional  for  conversion  to  desks.  Modular  booths  in  multiples  of  two  or 
three  also  ovoNoble. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


TrnMs)* 


SOUND  PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 
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STUDENT  BOOTH 


For  Colleges,  High  Schools,  Secondary 
Schools 

Designed  for  modern  classrooms 

Acoustically  Treated 

Sturdy 

Easily  Assembled 

Bock  Panel  lowered,  it  becomes  a  desk 
top  with  a  3°  slope. 


MASTER  CONTROL 
CONSOLE  and  TURRETS 


Controls  for  60  unit  classroom 

Phonograph  drawer 

Tape  storage  drawers  can  be  provided 

Con  be  secured  in  triple,  double  or 
single  pedestal  units 

Height  29",  Depth  30",  Width  from  26 
to  70" 

Turrets  in  triple,  double  or  single  units 
panel  space  lOVi",  1214",  or  14" 

Booths  and  Consoles  in  matching  colors 

See  your  electronics  dealer  or  write  us 
for  further  information 

METAL  WORKS  INC. 

9th  &  JeHerson  Streets 
Hermonn,  Mo. 


Preciicting  Success 
Of  the  Early  Starter 

Nebraska  has  a  “problem”  pop¬ 
ulation  of  children  who  become 
five  between  October  15  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  By  state  law  these  children 
are  not  old  enough  to  enroll  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  kindergartens  the  prior 
September.  The  law,  however,  per¬ 
mits  local  school  officials  to  admit 
any  of  these  children  who  are  found 
to  have  reached  a  sufficient  degree 
of  mental,  physical,  emotional,  and 
social  maturity.  The  Stanford-Binet 
individual  mental  test  determines  the 
degree  of  mental  maturity;  other 
aspects  of  maturity  are  judged  by  the 
psychometrist. 

The  early  entrance  procedure  was 
established  ten  years  ago.  Since  then, 
over  eleven  thousand  children  had 
been  examined  in  this  connection. 
About  seventy-two  percent  of  them 
have  been  judged  “mature.” 

Although  mental  age  is  measured 
by  psychologists,  it  b  not  they  who 
decide  what  minimum  mental  age 
will  be  set.  The  choice  of  a  mental 
age  “cutting  score”  is  made  by  school 
officials  who  must  ask  themselves 
these  questions:  Should  early-en- 
trance  pupils  be  expected  to  achieve 
at  the  same  level  as  the  regular  pu¬ 
pils?  Should  they  be  expected  to  do 
better  work?  Should  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  somewhat  poorer  work 
because  of  their  age  handicap?  The 
answers  can  be  translated  into  a  mini- 


By  Robert  Stake,  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  measurements.  University  of 
Nebraska. 


mum  mental  age  on  the  basb  of  later 
achievement  information. 

To  get  such  information,  letters 
were  sent  to  the  schools  of  the  pupils 
who  were  admitted  under  the  early- 
en trance  procedure  in  1954  and  1955, 
asking  for  achievement  test  scores  of 
these  pupils  when  they  were  in  the 
third  grade.  Only  results  from  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests, 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Iowa 
Tests  of  Educational  Development, 
and  Science  Research  Associates 
Achievement  Tests  were  found  to  be 
sufficiently  homogeneous  for  pooling. 
The  scores  on  these  four  tests  were 
compared  to  the  corresponding  Binet 
mental  ages:  the  early-entrance  pu¬ 
pils  were  found  to  have  a  mean  iq 
of  121  and  to  be  scholastically  over  a 
half  year  above  the  mean  achieve¬ 
ment  of  third-graders  according  to 
national  norms  for  achievement  tests. 

In  order  to  describe  the  effects  of 
admitting  only  the  more  mature  chil¬ 
dren,  it  was  assumed  that  for  the 
general  population,  intelligence  and 
achievement  are  normally  dbtributed 
and  linearly  related.  In  such  a  case,  a 
normal  frequency  surface  properly 
represents  the  relationships  between 
the  two  variables.  From  the  appro¬ 
priate  bivariate  dbtribution  (where 
r  « .57)  the  predictions  of  Table  1 
and  Table  2  were  derived.  The  predi¬ 
cations  were  consbtent  with  observed 
data  throughout  both  tables. 

The  correlation  of  .57  between 
mental  age  and  achievement  permits 
worthwhile  prediction  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  early-entrance  pupils.  Pre¬ 
dicted  achievement  of  various  pre¬ 
school  ability  levels  are  given  in 
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Table  1.  It  shows  that  early-entering 
children  who  have  a  preschool  men¬ 
tal  age  (ma)  of  5.8  will  be,  on  the 
average,  over  a  half  year  above  the 


Table  I — Achievement  of  Early- 
Entrance  Pupils  at  End  of  Third 
Grade,  Predicted  from  Preschool 


Pre- 

Binet  MAs. 

Grade  Pre- 

Grade 

school 

Equiva- 

school 

Equiva- 

MA 

lent 

MA 

lent 

5.2  ... 

,...4.1  1 

1  6.0  .. 

....  4.6 

5.3  ... 

...4.2 

1  6.1  .. 

....  4.6 
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See  and  hear  a 


national  mean  of  3.9  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  Those  with  a  preschool 
MA  of  6.7,  which  corresponds  to  an  iq 
of  about  140,  will  be,  on  the  average, 
over  a  year  above  the  national  mean. 
Apparently  children  who  are  very  in¬ 
telligent  are  likely  to  be  among  the 
top  achievers  even  when  they  are  the 
youngest  in  the  class. 

Some  of  the  local  school  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  early  en¬ 
trance  procedures  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  possibilities  for  controlling  the 
group  of  admitted  pupils  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  entrance  requirements.  The 
positive  correlation  between  individ¬ 
ual  test  scores  and  later  achievement 
indicates  that  raising  the  require¬ 
ments  will  result  in  a  group  of  higher 
achievers.  The  fact  that  the  correla¬ 
tion  was  not  perfect  indicates  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  high  the  require¬ 
ments  are  set,  some  potentially  high 
achievers  will  not  be  admitted  early 
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CLASSROOM  DEMONSTRATION 


lifuaphone 


ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


TS«  4  ••••«  FapMlar 


In  your  own  •cheel,  inspect  this  latest  davelepment  In  audio¬ 
visual  language  training... outgrowth  of  Unguaphone’s  axperi- 
once  in  over  18,000  schoois,  cmieges,  and  universities. 

This  new  eonvcnstionsl  Isnauagc  program  makes  languagc- 
laeming  more  cnjorabic,  language-teaching  much  easier. 
Linguaphone’s  unique  combination  of  native  linguists  and  modem 
electronic  devices  makes  possibie  tape  and  disc  recordings  of  such 
quality  that  every  nuance  of  pronunciation,  diction,  phraseology, 
and  accent  is  clearly  understandable.  The  synehntnized  Tapes  and 
Discs,  Manuals,  and  up-to-date  Workbooks  (by  Dr.  Theodore 
Huebener)  comprise  the  ONLY  COMPLETE  language  study  pro¬ 
gram  available  today. 

Such  an  achievement  must  be  seen  and  heard.  That  is  why  we 
invite  you  to  evaluate  this  new  Linguaphone  School-Tape  Pi^ 

8 ram  in  your  own  classroom.  Mail  coupon  today  for  your  free 
emonstratlon  with  no  obligation. 

LiaSUAnitaE  laSTITHTE.  Osat.  S8-39S-110.30  IssMtllw  naa.  a.v. 20.  g.v. 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  Dept  SC 
30  Rockofaller  Plasa,  N.  T.  20,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  information  about  Linguaphooe's  School- 
Tape  Program  and  arrange  for  a  free  demonatratioo. 

Name  . . . . . . 

Position  . . . . .  . 

School  Name . . . . . . 

School  Address . 
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EVEN  CHILD-MADE  BLIZZARDS 
CANT  PENETRATE  WEATHERALL  WAX 


What  are  child-made  blizzards?  Ask  any  maintenance  man.  He's  seen 
enough  snow  flying  from  stomping  boots  to  match  any  nature-produced 
blizzard.  And  this  tracked-in  snow  can  become  a  problem  if  floors  aren’t 
adequately  protected. 

Water-resistant  Weatherall  Wax  won’t  water  spot.  When  floors  become 
wet,  a  simple  mopping  restores  the  high  sheen.  Slip-proof,  built-in  pre¬ 
servative  that  stops  germ  growth  and  quick  drying  (with  no  tackiness)  are 
just  a  few  of  the  other  virtues  of  Weatherall  Wax.  See  our  representative, 
the  Man  Behind  the  Huntington  Drum,  for  details.  •  Huntington  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Huntington,  Indiana,  Philadelphia  35,  In  Canada:  Toronto  2. 


HUNTINGTON 

. . .  where  research  leads  to  better  products 


Research  (continued) 

and  that  some  children  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  will  not  do  sujjerior  work. 
The  moderate  correlation,  r  =  .57,  for 
this  population  b  sufficient,  however, 
to  justify  consideration  of  different 
possible  Binet  “cutting  scores.” 

Table  2  shows  predicted  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  admitted  group  with 
reference  to  national  norms  for 


•  Table  2 — Percentages  of  Early- 
Entrance  Pupils  Who  Can  Be 
Expected  to  Achieve  Above  the 
25th,  50th,  75th,  and  90th  Per¬ 
centiles  With  Regard  to  Na¬ 
tionally  Normed  Achievement 
Tests  for  Different  Preschool 
Binet  Cutting  Scores. 
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. .  93 
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49 
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78 

51 

25 
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80 

54 

27 
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. .  96 

82 

56 

30 
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..  96 

84 

59 

32 

5.7  ... 

..  97 

86 

61 

34 
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..  % 

87 

64 

37 
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..  95 

89 

67 

39 
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..  98 

90 

70 

42 

6.1  ... 

..  98 

90 

72 

45 

6.2  ... 

. .  99 

93 

75 

48 

6.3  ... 

..  99 

93 

77 

51 

6.4  ... 

..  99 

95 

79 

54 

6.5  ... 

..  99 

% 

82 

57 

6.6  ... 

..  99 

97 

83 

60 

6.7  ... 

...  99 

97 

85 

63 

twenty  possible  “cutting  scores.”  For 
example,  if  only  pupils  of  6.0  years 
mental  age  or  above  are  admitted, 
ninety  percent  of  them  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  national  median  and  sev¬ 
enty-two  percent  of  them  would  be 
in  the  top  quarter  nationally. 

From  the  tables  it  is  p>ossible  to 
predict  the  third-grade  achievement 
of  early-entrance  pupils  when  Binet 
preschool  mental  ages  and  Binet  cut¬ 
ting  scores  are  used.  Although  men¬ 
tal  maturity  is  only  one  of  the  four 
maturational  bases  for  determining 
the  eligibility  of  children  for  early 
entrance  into  Nebraska  kindergar¬ 
tens,  it  b  at  present  the  one  that  b 
most  effectively  measured  both  in 
Nebraska  and  elsewhere.  These  tables 
should  enable  school  officials  to  make 
better  use  of  these  measurements.  • 
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Avoid  that 
uncertain 
walking-on-ice 
feeling... 


For  positive  traction  underfoot,  pius  iasting  beauty, 
use  floor  wax  containing  LUDOX-Du  Font’s  anti-siip  ingredient 


With  “Ludox”  in  the  Hoor  wax  you  get  added  without  rewaxing.  For  more  information  and  a 
safety  underfoot.  “Ludox”  acts  like  a  brake  that  list  of  suppliers,  write  us  or  mail  coupon  belowj 

promotes  easy,  effortless  walking.  And  you  get  _ 

the  lasting  beauty  only  a  fine  wax  can  give  your  /^lj|nn|SY\  III 

floors.  Scratches  and  scuffs  can  be  buffed  out  r  Uil^  U  JK 


MTTEI  THINGS  FOt  KITES  UVING .  .  .  THSOOGH  CMEMISTST 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Industrial  and  Biochemicals  Dept. 

Room  2539  O,  Nemours  Bldg. 

WilminiEton  98,  Delaware 

Please  send  FREE  booklet  describiniE  the  advantages  of  floor 
wax  with  “I.udox”  and  a  list  of  suppliers  of  these  quality  waxes. 


In  Moor  wax,  microscopically 
small  spheres  of  "ludox"  colloi¬ 
dal  silica  are  mixed  among  larger 
wax  globules.  Under  fool  pres¬ 
sure  the  particles  of  "ludox"  bite 
into  the  softer  wax  globules,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  snubbing  action  that 
makes  walking  more  carefree 
and  comfortable. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Imaginative  Engineering  Puts 

to  Work  on  DAYUQHT 


kMt  Olid  Ed  Kflwvc,  ia«cti«nical  •nfkiMn 
•«  III*  Mwdowii*  tdiAol,  tiiowii  diacmtiiic  iob 
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Sky  d*M*«,  iniid*  and  owl.  Eock  contain*  ■  Ml  of 
donycr*.  oH  of  whidi  op*r*l*  simultaiMoinly 
wfc*n  dorknoM  for  loovio  tkowing*  h  doiirod  in 
Ik*  cowbinolton  oiiditariool  gynmiow. 
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Kralovec  &  Best,  consulting  engineers,  went  one  step 
further  in  their  beat  and  ventilation  design  for  the 
new  Madonna  High  School,  Chicago  —  they  applied 
pneumatic  control  to  skylight  louvers. 


To  meet  the  lighting  requirements  of  the  combination 
auditorium-gymnasium,  architect  C.  I.  Krajewski  used 
a  system  of  sky  domes  equipped  with  adjustable  light 
dampers.  How  to  control  the  dampers  quickly  and 
efficiently  for  change-over  from  plenty  of  daylight  for 
gym  activities  to  total  blackout  for  movies,  etc.,  was 
the  problem  presented  to  the  consulting  engineer. 


Kralovec  &  Best’s  solution  was  —  twenty-nine  4-mch 
powerstroke  piston  damper  motors  —  one  for  each  of 
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Powers  Pneumatic  Control 


(MADONNA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Chica9«,  III. 

Architect:  C.  I.  Kroiewtlii,  Chicago 
Cemwltifia  Engineers: 

Krolevec  A  Best 
Chicago 

Heating  Contractor: 

Windsor  Heating  Co. 

Chicago 


A  single  pneumatic  selector  switch  in 
the  projection  room  actuates  29  sets  of 
light  louvers  through  29  individual 
powerstrohe  motors. 


the  sky  dome  louvers  on  the  roof  —  energized  instantly 
from  a  single  Powers  pneumatic  selector  switch  in  the 
projection  room.  Turning  the  switch  activates  air  pres¬ 
sure  at  15  psi.  through  a  Powers  Series  500  Pilot  Valve 
to  the  motors  to  close  the  light  louvers.  When  the 
switch  is  turned  off,  pressure  is  released  .  .  .  and  the 
louvers  swing  open  to  admit  light. 

Pneumatic  control  of  daylight  in  Madonna  school  is 
fast,  easy  and  quiet  —  a  definite  convenience  for  the 
projectionist  or  instructors,  an  operational  bargain  for 
the  school,  maintenance-wise. 

The  complete  heating  system,  as  specified  by  Kralovec 
&  Best,  includes  two  hot  water  converters  controlled 
at  fixed  temperatures.  Individual  classrooms  are  heated 
and  ventilated  by  unit  ventilators,  controlled  on  the 
standard  day-night  cycle.  Corridors,  rest  rooms,  stor¬ 
age  and  locker  rooms  employ  direct  radiation  controlled 
by  Powers  Day-Night  room  thermostats.  For  extra 
safety  and  comfort,  hot  water  to  all  showers  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  a  Powers  Hydroguard  Thermostatic 
Shower  Control. 

Here,  then,  is  how  imaginative  engineering  applied  to 
pneumatic  control  can  have  unusual  —  but  practical 
—  results  in  an  efficient,  low  cost  system. 

Write  for  the  late$t  Powers  Catalog 

of  pneumatic  controls  for  schools. 


THE  POWERS  REOUI-ATOR  COMPANY 

DBPT.  1160, -SKOKIE  5,  ILUNOIS  I  O/JicM  in  Prineipal  Cthca  in  USA.  and  Canada 

MANUEACTUIIIS  OF  THIIMOSTATIC  CONTSOIS  SINCE  1S91 
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NEW  STEBEOPHOWC/MONO^tlONIC 
80  WATf  PORTABLE-COMBINATION 
PA.  SYSTEM;TRAN8:CRfPTION,PLAYER 


expanded  horizons 

for  poiietbJe 


A  dramatic  new  sound  system  with  great  power,  high  fidelity,  and  extraordinary  versatility,  the  Newcomb  TRS-1680  vastly 
increases  the  numbtn-  of  assignments  that  can  be  handled  by  portable  equipment.  The  TRS-1680  will  give  excellent  coverage 
in  a  good-size  auditorium,  gymnasium,  or  grandstand.  A  two-channel  system,  it  delivers  40  watts  peak  per  channel,  a  total 
of  80  watts  peak.  It  is  just  as  sujwrior  in  reproducing  conventional  monophonic  material  as  it  is  in  handling  stereo.’An 
exclusive  Newcomb  “blend”  contix)!  allows  you  to  get  exactly  the  amount  of  stereo  effect  you  desire.  There  are  inputs  and 
controls  for  three  microphones.  Mikes  1  and  3  can  be  used  for  full-stereo  music  or  drama  reinforcement  —  a  method  of  oper¬ 
ation  that  generally  results  in  greater  intelligibility  as  well  as  heightened  realism.  Mike  2  puts  a  solo  or  speaking  voice  in 
the  middle  of  the  si)eaker  spread.  You  are  offered  a  choice  of  loudspeakers  —  two-  or  four-reproducer  systems  with  emphasis 
either  on  full  range  repixkluction  or  high  conversion  efficiency.  The  motor  is  a  four-speed,  variable-speed  unit  of  advanced 
design;  the  new  phono  pickup  is  fully  compatible,  will  play  either  monophonic  or  stereophonic  discs;  the  ten-inch,  two-pound 
turntable  has  a  deep-ribbed,  easy-to-clean,  rubber  mat;  the  new  neon  strobe  is  foi-ward  on  the  deck,  visible  even  with  16” 
records.  The  TRS-1680  is  without  doubt  the  fine.st,  most  versatile  portable  system  ever  made.  All  of  its  many  features  are 
completely  described  in  Catalog  TR-5.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 

NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  DEPT.  S-11,  6824  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  HOLLYWOOD  38.  CALIFORNIA 
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James  Nabrit,  Jr. 

One  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
constitutional  lawyers  and  a  major 
figure  in  the  Negro’s  legal  battle 
against  segregation  has  become  the 
new  president  of  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  I).  C. 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency  in  July  from  his 
dual  posts  of  dean  of  the  School  of 
Law  and  secretary  of  the  University. 
He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
law  faculty  for  twenty-four  years  and 
as  secretary  for  twenty.  In  addition, 
he  had  been  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  administrative  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Dr.  Nabrit’s  chief  ambition  is  to 
lift  Howard  from  its  present  position 
as  the  nation’s  most  important  Negro 
university  to  top  academic  rank  by 
anyone’s  standards.  Instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  to  accommodate  Negroes, 
he  intends  to  raise  standards  to  the 
point  where  Howard  will  attract  top 
scholars  of  all  races — a  kind  of  re¬ 
verse  integration. 

“My  goal  for  Howard,”  he  says,  “is 
to  lead  it  into  its  new  role  as  a  major 
American  university,  into  a  normal 
society  where  a  man  is  recognized 
for  his  own  value  and  achievement.” 

The  new  president  hopes  to 
achieve  this  by  raising  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  research,  improving  the 
level  of  preparation  of  the  students. 


and  by  increasing  scholarship  and 
student  aid  funds. 

Dr.  Nabrit  considers  himself  es¬ 
sentially  a  teacher.  He  knows  from 
twenty-nine  years  of  teaching  exp>e- 
rience  of  the  chasm  which  can  exist 
between  faculty  and  administration. 
“You  have  to  exercise  a  constructive 
leadership  and  get  the  faculties, 
through  persuasion,  consultation,  and 
discussion,  to  get  things  started,”  he 
believes.  “You  can’t  imjxise  your  will 
from  above.” 

To  foster  this  understanding,  Dr. 
Nabrit  is  personally  leading  his  ad¬ 
ministrators  back  to  the  classroom  by 
teaching  a  class  in  constitutional  law. 
Five  other  administrators  are  teach¬ 
ing  classes  during  the  school  year. 

His  immediate  objective  is  to  add 
another  $200,000  to  the  University’s 
student  aid  funds.  The  University 
now  spends  about  $300,000  a  year  in 
student  aid,  but  Dr.  Nabrit  wants  to 
make  half  a  million  dollars  available 
each  year  to  students  who  lack  the 
money  to  continue  their  education. 


There  is  something 


under  the  suni 


A  new  screen  for 
viewing  pictures  in 
undarkened  rooms 

It  is  true  that  you  can  project  better 
pictures  in  darkened  rooms — but 
there  are  many  times  when  room 
darkening  is  inconvenient,  difficult 
and  costly.  Now,  with  the  new 
Radiant  exclusive  “truly  lenticu¬ 
lar”  screen,  which  controls  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  light  reflec¬ 
tion,  you  can  project  slides  and 
movies  effectively  in  normally  or 
partially  lighted  rooms  where  no 
unusual  lighting  conditions  prevail. 
For  schools — this  enables  viewers 
to  take  notes  during  showings,  min¬ 
imizes  inattention  and  misbehavior, 
and  permits  simultaneous  use  of 
collateral  material. 

■ME  Sand  for  lllwttrotod  Kooklot 

ISA—. _ which  givt*  the  complete  ex- 

Tpianation  o/  thii  new  trulp 
Wn  ^/lenticular  screen,  also  catalog 
#  giving  specifications  and  prices 
!  of  Radiant’s  complete  line  of 
/  u  lenticular  and  glass-beaded 

/  B  screens  of  every  type  for  ev- 

,  /'  try  purpose. 


Samuel  Brownell 

When  the  Detroit  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  drew  up  job  specifications  for 
a  new  superintendent  in  1956,  they 
included  some  they  knew  would  be 
hard  to  fulfill.  They  wanted  an  edu¬ 
cator  with  vision.  They  wanted  one 
who  had  the  ability  to  see  the  com- 


RADIANT  MANUPACTURINO  CORPyt 
P.  O.  Son  S640  •  Chicago  M,  llt.X  ^  \ 
Gentlemen :  Please  rush  me  free  copy  of 
your  booklet  "The  Miracle  of  Lentlnilar 
Screens"  and  complete  Radiant  Screen 
Catalog.  0<ft.  tv-lis 


Name. 


School. 


New  president  of  Howard  University.  Detroit’s  dynamic  superintendent. 
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SUPERIORITY  IN  SOUND 


new  magna-twin 


Lighter,  Fidelity  Headset  Ends  Language  Student  Fatigue 

Wide  frequency  response  required  for  proper  language  instruction  and 
only  4  02.  light!  With  the  new  TELEX  Magna-Twin,  students  get  true 
reproduction  of  all-important  vowels  and  consonants  and  there  is  no 
fatigue  even  after  hours  of  constant  use.  Stainless  steel  headbands  adjust 
easily  for  maximum  comfort  and  proper  weight  distribution.  Sanitary, 
deep  cavity  construction  keeps  ears  free  and  ear  muffs  provide  constant, 
comfortable  noise  abatement.  Entire  headset  can  be  sterilized  to  prevent 
spread  of  contagious  disease. 

Rugged,  simple  plug-in  features  mean  there  are  no  exposed  contacts; 
nothing  to  break.  Sturdy  one-piece  construction  discourages  tampering. 
Foreign  objects  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  set  to  cause  damage.  The 
Magna-Twin  will  stand  the  most  rigorous  use  regardless  of  temperature 
and  humidity  changes,  vibrations,  or  shock.  The  magnetic  earphone  is 
moisture  and  rust  proof. 

Available  with  or  without  microphone,  the  Magna-Twin  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  all  applications  of  electronics  language  systems  presently  used 
in  American  schools. 


Choice  of  Boom  Mounted  Microphones 

Essential  for  proper  two  way  communication  between  language  teacher 
and  student.  Easily  adjustable  boom  microphone  frees  hands  for  note 
taking.  Microphone  stays  in  proper  position  regardless  of  student  move¬ 
ment.  TELEX  boom  microphones— reluctance,  dynamic,  crystal,  carbon, 
ceramic— are  completely  interchangeable. 


Close*ups  (continued) 

plete  periphery  of  a  large  city  school 
system  and  to  see  it  in  perspective  of 
the  rest  of  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
the  world.  They  wanted  someone 
who  believed  in  the  “teamship”  of 
professional  and  layman  and  who 
knew  how  to  organize  and  work  with 
citizens  for  better  schools. 

Their  specifications,  they  found, 
were  tailored  to  fit  Dr.  Samuel  Miller 
Brownell,  then  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Shortly  after  he  took  the  helm  of 
the  Detroit  schools,  Supt.  Brownell 
helf>ed  organize  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  of  Detroit  (headed  by 
CJeorge  Romney)  and  worked  with 
this  lay-professional  group  on  a  two- 
year  study  of  the  city  schools.  This 
culminated  in  a  successful  vote  to 
provide  $90  million  worth  of  schools 
in  five  years  and  about  $50  million 
more  for  overall  school  improvement. 
The  CAC  report  was  endorsed  by  the 
board  of  education  and  is  now  being 
implemented  in  the  school  program. 

This  past  sununer  Dr.  Brownell 
headed  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
twenty-third  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education  in  (Jeneva.  Sev¬ 
enty-eight  nations  were  represented 
at  this  ten-day  conclave. 

In  1959  he  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Midwest  Airborne  Project — 
a  Ford  Foundation-financed  venture 
to  relay  televised  lessons  from  an 
airplane  to  1,700  school  districts. 

Often  he  prefers  a  summer  stint 
•teaching  in  a  university  classroom  in 
lieu  of  a  vacation.  He  has  taught  at 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  “return  to  the  class¬ 
room  periodically  keeps  an  adminis¬ 
trator  on  his  toes.” 


Candids  . . . 


Insist  on  Superior  Telex  Accessories  in  Your  Language  Laboratory! 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  make  your  language  laboratory  a  better 
one  with  superior  TELEX  accessories  write: 


Dept.  CA805.  Communications  Accessories  Division  •  Telex  Park,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

In  Canada;  Atlas  Radio  Corporation.  Ltd.,  Toronto  19,  Ontario. 


Robert  A.  Finney,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Humboldt  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Humboldt,  Kansas,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  education 
committee  for  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Three  Oklahoma  superintendents 
have  been  named  presidents  of  Okla¬ 
homa  colleges:  Garland  Godfrey, 
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OVERVIEW 


WHY  IS  Lyt-all  Stippling  Eggshell  BEST  HERE? 


•  For  beauty  at  reasonable  cost 

•  For  durability 

•  For  excellent  hiding  and  coverage 

•  For  holding  its  color 

•  For  pleasing  texture 

•  For  scrubbing  bright  and  clean  every  time 


Lyt-all  Stippling  Eggshell  is  easy  to 
apply  and  stipple  in  a  single  operation 
with  a  roller  applicator  (extra  savings 
in  time  and  labor.)  The  result  is  bright 
beauty  that  will  last  for  years  in  your 
choice  of  Calibrated  Colors*.  Try  it! 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert. . .  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 


'-4 


p;jNT  AND  VARNISH 


PRATT  «  LAMBERT-INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 
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Lecture  Hall  to  Language  Lab... 


this  superb 
new  microphone 
adapts  perfectly  to  changing 
teaching 
techniques 


A  lecture  is  only  as  good  as  it  sounds— and  how  it  sounds  depends  first  and  fore¬ 
most  on  the  microphone.  In  designing  the  superb  new  Unidyne  III  microphone, 
Shure  incorporated  every  feature  that  experience  shows  modern  institutions  need. 

IT  FOCUSES  ON  THE  VOICE.  Unidirectional  pick-up  pattern  (from  the  front  only) 
suppresses  random  background  noise.  Students  hear  you,  not  shuffling  papers,  not 
footsteps,  not  street  noises.  Completely  controls  annoying  feedback  “squeal'.' 

UNPRECEDENTED  VERSATILITY.  Unobtrusive  size,  light  weight,  instant  change  from 
stand  to  hand,  faithful  response,  extraordinarily  rugged  design,  simplicity  and  utter 
reliability  combine  to  make  the  Shure  Unidyne  III  the  most  practical  institutional 
microphone  ever  created. 

SPECIAL  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  MODEL.  Model  544- Highly  and  authoritatively 
recommended  for  master  microphone  in  language  lab.  (Shure  also  makes  a 
lower  cost  Model  “425"  “student-proof  microphone  for  use  throughout  language 
laboratory  systems.) 


write  on  your  letterhearf; 


SHURE  BROTHERS,  INC.  222  Hartrey  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 


THIS  FREE  BOOKLET  WILL  HELP  YOUR  LEC-  T  TT  TVl  71%  !  I  1  ~|  |  I  ' 

TURERS.  Improves  their  microphone  techniques .. .  I  %  I  I  B  % /  %  1  i'  III 

helps  solve  common  public  address  system  problems,  I  %  I  I  I  W  W  III  OV 

too.  A  basic  guide  to  mastering  microphone  tech-  II  %llvl  %l'i  III  ° 
nique.  Invaluable  guide  to  the  correct  selection  of  -L  1  -■ — -■ — i-  1  M  III 

microphones  for  improving  public  address  systems. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  UNIOYNE  MICROPHONE  . .  .THE  MOST  REQUESTED  MICROPHONE  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  SPEAKERS 
AO  OVERVIEW 


Close-ups  (confInuAd)  | 

formerly  superintendent  of  Durant 
schools  is  at  Central  State  College, 
Edmond;  Richard  Burch,  formerly 
at  Elk  City,  is  at  Cameron  College, 
Lawton;  and  A1  Harris,  formerly  of 
Clinton,  is  at  Southwestern  State 
College,  Weatherford. 

Thomas  Henry  Carroll,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  has 
been  selected  president  of  George 
Washington  University. 

Franklin  Bacon,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Home  Study 
Council.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
director  of  the  Virginia  Council  on 
Health  and  Medical  Care. 

Dr.  Joshua  A.  Fishman,  associate 
professor  of  human  relations  and 
psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  Yeshiva  University 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Dr.  Joseph  Morgan  Stokes  is  the 
new  dean  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Academy  at  King’s  Point,  L.I., 
four-year  training  school  for  nine 
hundred  cadets;  he  succeeds  Dr.  Guy 
Trump,  who  will  head  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Four  new  members  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  They  are  President  O. 
Meredith  Wilson  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  Max  Lemer,  Bran- 
deis  University  professor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization;  Dr.  James  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Texas;  and  Rachel  R.  j 
Knutson,  of  Sharpies  Junior  High 
.School  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

John  J.  Brewbaker,  who  recently 
retired  as  superintendent  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  schools,  is  now  public  school 
consultant  for  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  a  non-profit  educational 
organization  concerned  with  im¬ 
proving  race  relations  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  White,  associate 
professor  of  education  and  director 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ex¬ 
tension  bureau  of  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction,  has  just  begun  a  one-year 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Korean  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  • 


You  get  it  all  in  MICHAELS 

CASES 


SIX  VERSATILE  TYPES 

Wall^  Aisle,  Recessed,  Table, 

Corner,  Suspended  Cases 

You’ll  find  Michaels  Time-Tight  Cases 
will  display,  beautify  and  preserve  your 
collections,  whatever  their  size,  shape  or 
intended  location.  For  these  handsome, 
long-lasting  cases  are  custom-made  to 
your  specific  requirements.  They  close 
tight,  lock,  preserve  contents  against 
theft,  handling,  dust  and  vermin.  Features 
include  mitered  intersections,  innerlock- 
ing  frames,  screws  exposed  only  on  access 
panels.  Classic  and  modern  designs  are 
ideal  for  institutions  of  learning,  museums, 
libraries,  science  laboratories  and  fine 
commercial  displays.  Write  for  free  new 
catalog  with  descriptions,  specifications, 
photographs  of  actual  installations. 


A  Symbol  of 


A  B 

C 

High  QuaUty 


THE  MICHAELS  ART  BRONZE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  BOX  668-0,  COVINGTON.  KENTUCKY 
General  Offices  and  Plant,  Erlanger,  Kentucky 
OTHER  MICHAEIS  PRODUCTS:  Architectural  Metal  •  Curtain  Walls  • 

Reversible  Windows  •  Bronze  ond  Aluminum  Ploques  and  Memorials  •  Parking  Meters 
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orange  crate  makeshift  or  gold-plated  deluxe  .  .  . 


What  Should  You  Buy  in  a  Filing  Cabinet? 


Time  was  when  you  could  define  file 
quality  quite  clearly  as  Grades  A, 
B,  C,  or  D.  But  no  longer  do  these  desig¬ 
nations  mean  much.  Manufacturers  now 
are  producing  models  which  cut  across 
these  former  guide  posts. 

There  are  still  legitimate  “Grade  A” 
files  today,  as  there  were  in  former 
years.  But  unqualified  claims  to  this 
label  by  various  manufacturers  have  in 
recent  years  tended  to  confuse  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  buyer. 

Whatever  the  grade  label,  there  have 
been  many  substantial  improvements  in 
all  classes  of  files.  More  performance, 
more  function  have  been  built  into  eco¬ 
nomical  versions  of  the  so-called  “Grade 
A”  files  to  make  them  more  practical  for 
general  office  and  classroom  use. 

And  even  in  the  “low-end”  group  of  ac¬ 
cepted  commercial  grade  files  are  some 
features  not  too  different  from  those  of 
the  high-priced  makes.  These  files  also 
have  their  place — but  their  place  should 
be  defined. 

To  intelligently  approach  the  file  mar¬ 
ket,  a  buyer  must  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  use  for  which  the  file  is  intended. 
Will  a  file  drawer  be  opened  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  20  times 


a  day?  What  about  drawer  loading  and 
capacity?  Are  ijuietness  and  ease  of 
operation  important  factors?  The  an¬ 
swers  to  these  and  other  questions  will 

define  your  specific  requirements. 

Accordingly,  the  informed  buyer  can 
buy  for  his  specific  needs.  It  is  wasteful 
to  spend  extra  dollars  for  a  high-priced 
file  where  the  need  does  not  justify  it, 
just  as  it  is  foolhardy  to  expect  too 
much  from  a  “cheap”  unit.  Filing  re¬ 
quirements  should  be  analyzed  regu¬ 
larly,  and  standards  changed  as  needed, 
to  make  sure  that  you  are  buying 
properly. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  H-O-N  Co.,  with  its  several  series 
of  HONOR  and  H-O-N  Lines,  can  ef¬ 
fectively  fill  the  specifications  for  most 
of  your  filing  needs.  Nylon  rollers  are 
used  throughout  to  assure  the  ultimate 
in  quiet  and  easy  drawer  operation. 
Long,  trouble-free  life  is  guaranteed. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in  analyzing 
your  requirements  and  in  setting  up 
proper  specifications  to  ensure  the  most 
effective  use  of  your  allotted  funds  for 
filing  equipment. 


& 


H-O-N 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

MUSCATINE.  IOWA 
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Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
in  the  field  of  equipment  for  education  has  been 
the  full-blown  arrival  of  so-called  “language  labora¬ 
tories.”  They’ve  been  with  us  for  several  years  in  experi¬ 
mental  form,  but — as  the  recent  National  Audio-Visual 
Association  convention  clearly  proved — language  labs 
are  apparently  out  of  the  experimental  stage  as  far  as 
the  manufacturers  are  concerned.  These  companies  are 
all  tooled  up  for  volume  production  and  are  ready  to 
enter  a  lively  comjx-titive  mcjket. 

On  the  surface,  this  would  seem  to  be  all  to  the  good. 
Two  elements  here — an  electromechanical  breakthrough 
and  competitive  sales — cannot  but  benefit  education  gen¬ 
erally.  It  happened  with  projection  equipment,  type¬ 
writers,  disc  and  tape  recording  equipment,  and  now  we 
see  it  happening  again  with  a  total  electromechanical 
package,  the  language  lab.  And,  as  with  other  equipment 
breakthroughs,  this  one  is  also  fraught  with  complica¬ 
tions,  subtleties,  and  potholes. 

The  language  lab  story  is  an  involved  one,  and  bears 
every  sign  of  becoming  more  so.  On  one  hand  are  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  still  uninformed  about  the  comf>onents 
of  a  good  lab;  on  the  other,  manufacturers  who  arc  still 
uninformed  about  the  components  of  good  teaching. 
Two  examples  immediately  come  to  mind: 

1.  A  superintendent  in  a  Pacific  Coast  school  system 
chooses  transistorized  equipment  because  it  is  smaller, 
which  he  considers  more  important  than  the  actual  job 
performed  by  the  equipment  in  the  classroom. 

2.  The  sales  force  of  a  leading  manufacturer  demon¬ 
strates  its  equipment  with  a  half-hour  reel  of  tape  that 
rep>eats  ad  nauseam  a  few  simple  phrases  of  French,  as 
if  rote  were  still  the  basic  method  of  teaching  language. 

Before  such  examples  multiply  beyond  control,  it  is 
time  to  get  an  overview  of  the  language  lab  situation. 

The  executive — in  public,  private,  or  industrial  educa¬ 
tion — is  burdened  with  many  more  problems  than  the 
relatively  small  one  of  buying  a  language  lab.  Far  more 
crucial  capital  investments  arc  on  his  mind:  2ur  condi¬ 
tioning,  heating,  plant  construction,  buses,  any  one  of 
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which  can  dwarf  even  the  $30,000  purchase  price  of  a 
fine  lab.  Yet,  education’s  approach  to  language  labs  has 
curiously  run  counter  to  its  approach  to  other  large  pur¬ 
chases.  Herein  lies  the  key  danger  to  both  the  successful 
teaching  of  languages  (or  any  other  subject)  and  the 
successful  development  of  a  new  and  vital  industry. 

To  begin  with,  the  language  lab  is  unfortunately 
named.  It  is  in  reality  an  electronic  learning  lab.  Over¬ 
view  readers  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  that  the 
learning  lab  is  basically  composed  of  tape  recording 
equipment  plus  student-teacher  intercommunication. 
Hence,  to  talk  of  this  equipment  as  a  “language  lab”  is 
like  talking  of  “science  projectors”  or  “humanities  maps.” 
If  this  were  merely  a  convenient  handle  for  describing 
complex  equipment,  there  would  be  no  quarrel.  How¬ 
ever,  manufacturers  and  their  dealers  are  bearing  down 
on  the  schoolman  with  a  sales  story  geared  only  for  the 
teaching  of  languages — and  their  story  is  pedagogically 
untenable  much  of  the  time. 

This  has  been  tried  before — and  with  tape  recorders, 
also.  For  a  period,  tape  recorder  sales  forces  were  mov¬ 
ing  equipment  into  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  value 
only  to  speech  departments.  Unwittingly,  they  barged 
into  the  turmoil  of  homogeneous  grouping  (much  as  the 
language  lab  people  are  barging  into  the  turmoil  of 
team  teaching)  and,  as  a  result,  maximum,  all-school 
use  of  tape  recorders  is  still  to  be  experienced. 

Basically,  there  are  a  few  investments  the  school  execu¬ 
tive  can  make  today  which  do  not  have  across-the-board 
educational  value.  The  point  is  that  an  investment  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1000  to  $30,000  should  be  providing  better 
education  for  more  students  than  just  those  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  languages.  The  future  growth  of  this  market  is  not 
guaranteed;  it  cannot  be  proved  that  more  and  more 
students  will  be  taking  languages  merely  because  of 
politico-parental  expediency.  This  valuable  teaching  in¬ 
strument — the  learning  lab — must  therefore  be  consid¬ 
ered  germane  to  a  maximum  education  program,  or  both 
education  and  manufacturers  could  find  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing  cul-de-sac. 

What  is  implied  here  is  a  surprisingly  limited  vision 
of  both  educators  and  producers.  However,  a  third  party 
must  also  share  responsibility.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Congress  itself  have  been  promoting  the 
volume  production  of  equipment — in  fact,  have  been 
subsidizing  the  sale  price  of  that  equipment  by  half — 
without  offering  any  guidance  on  its  utilization. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  the  educational  executive  must  draw  up  a  “project” 
that  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  Act.  He  can  propose 
anything  so  long  as  it  is  only  in  science,  math,  or  foreign 
languages.  To  qualify  for  the  money,  even  if  he  has 
exceeded  the  educational  iq  the  act  seems  to  set,  he 
must  hide  his  talents  and  concerns  and  prove  only  that 
his  vision  is  as  limited  as  the  Act  itself. 

Party  to  this  lunch  of  humble  pie  is,  of  course,  the 
manufacturer.  Both  dutifully  show  how  it  is  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  that  are  of  most  pressing  concern  to  a  particular 
school — whether  this  be  the  case  or  not.  The  fact  that 
a  learning  lab  may  enhance  the  teaching  of  a  dozen 


other  subjects  is  of  no  real  consequence.  Both  educator 
and  supplier  are  in  the  awkward  position  of  loudly  ad¬ 
vertising  their  restricted  view  of  education,  while  covertly 
planning  to  broaden  the  full  educational  services  of  a 
particular  school  or  college.  Such  is  the  situation  (al¬ 
ready  seen  in  business  and  deplored)  when  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  system  is  artificially  pump-primed,  thus  Im- 
balancing  the  entire  system. 

In  addition  to  the  production  and  normal  marketing 
of  their  equipment,  manufacturers  have  had  to  under¬ 
write  expensive  research  and  development  projects  of 
doubtful  value  as  competitive  stop-gap  measures.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  abdicated  its  respionsibility  in  this  matter  and 
this  must  be  recognized.  When  a  team  of  university  re¬ 
searchers,  at  the  invitation  of  a  manufacturer,  studies  the 
“increase  in  learning”  in  a  classroom  already  fitted  out 
with  the  manufacturer’s  equipment,  the  results  must  be 
a  priori  positive.  (Have  we  forgotten  the  classic  “Haw¬ 
thorne  effect”?)  This  does  not  imply  any  professional 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  researcher;  it  merely  recog¬ 
nizes  that  true  controlled  research  is  not  being  done  here. 
The  methodology  of  educational  research  has  never  been 
the  responsibility  of  a  commercial  manufacturer  alone. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  to  insure  that  the  best 
equipment  be  installed  in  our  educational  system?  Fur¬ 
ther,  what  must  be  done  to  insure  the  healthy  growth 
and  expansion  of  a  new  and  vital  industry?  Instead  of 
pursuing  generalities,  it  might  be  best  to  outline  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  purchasing  a  learning  lab. 

First,  the  schoolman  should  gather  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  his  instructional  departments — for¬ 
eign  language,  English,  science,  music,  adult  education, 
business,  etc.  He  should  tell  them  of  the  possibility  that 
the  school  or  the  district  may  install  an  electronic  teaching 
station  and  twenty  or  thirty  electronic  student  stations. 
Each  of  these  persons  should  be  asked  to  submit  a  plan 
for  use  of  the  projected  equipment.  (The  argument  that 
instructors  could  not  do  this  because  they  aren’t  familiar 
with  the  equipment  is  not  valid;  the  staff  should  demand 
only  equipment  they  need  and  can  use,  not  what  is  now 
available.  And  the  average  instructor  in  any  educational 
system  can  comprehend  the  terms  “tape  recorder”  and 
“teacher-student  intercom.”  Anything  else,  at  this  ger¬ 
minal  stage,  is  superfluous.)  The  schoolman  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  note  from  his  English  department  describing  the 
use  of  a  lab  for  speech  correction,  dramatic  or  poetry 
readings,  literary  appreciation,  etc.  The  business  faculty 
will  describe  its  use  of  the  lab  for  shorthand  testing  or 
other  dictation  exercises;  music  appreciation  will  offer 
its  potential  schedule,  and  so  on.  At  this  |x)int  the  execu¬ 
tive  has  some  realistic  per-student  costs  to  go  on. 

On  the  basis  of  these  faculty  reports,  the  executive 
can  counsel  either  with  his  own  staff,  if  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  knowledgeable  in  electronics,  or  with  objective  ex- 
fierts  drawn  from  his  community.  Once  the  pedagogical 
specifications  have  been  outlined,  it  is  time  to  translate 
them  into  considerations  of  laboratory  equipment,  air 
conditioning  and  ventilation,  plant  modifications,  in¬ 
surance,  and  maintenance.  When  this  has  been  done,  and 
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the  executive  has  a  grip  on  his  educational  needs,  only 
then  should  he  canvass  the  market  for  equipment. 

At  first  glance,  this  sounds  backwards.  Why  draw  up 
specifications  for  equipment  that  is  not  available?  The 
question  is  naive,  however.  The  firms  making  learning 
laboratories  are  excellent  engineers,  each  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  inventory  of  both  the  most  mundane  and  the  most 
abstruse  electronic  equipment.  And  what  they  do  not 
have  they  can  easily  acquire,  whether  they  manufacture 
it  or  not.  American  industry  has  given  us  such  innocent 
pleasures  as  the  metal-tipped  shoelace  and  such  com¬ 
plex  programs  as  lunar  probes.  Certainly,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  these  extremes,  the  modest  needs  of  intelligent 
pedagogy  can  be  accommodated. 

Learning  labs  cannot  be  bought  on  the  basu  of  price 
alone.  At  their  present  incubator  state,  they  cannot  be 
bought  on  records  of  past  performance  alone,  since  each 
installation  now  is  and  will  for  some  time  be  a  custom 
installation.  They  cannot  be  bought  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  use  for  teaching  languages,  a  thesis  which  in¬ 
herently  denies  the  versatility  of  both  the  educator  and 
the  manufacturer.  They  must  be  bought  on  the  basis  of 
well-thought-out  educational  needs,  on  the  ability  of  each 
plant  and  faculty  to  intelligently  use  the  equipment. 

On  the  following  pages,  we  have  noted  different  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  equipment  and  several  of  the  salient 
features  they  are  marketing.  Their  appearance  editorially 
does  not  in  any  way  denote  endorsement  by  the  editors; 


they  are  selected  only  as  examples  of  different  equipment 
for  study  by  those  Overview  readers  new  to  the  subject. 
They  constitute  no  more  than  random  samplings  of  the 
most  complete  lab  possible:  listen-respond-record-com- 
pare.  {Listen — the  student  is  fitted  with  earphones  into 
which  a  specific  program  is  conveyed.  Respond — the  stu¬ 
dent  uses  a  microphone  into  which  he  can  recite  during 
pauses  in  the  tape  program  or  communicate  with  his  in¬ 
structor.  Record — the  student  puts  his  responses  or  lesson 
on  tape.  Compare — the  student  checks  his  tape  with  the 
program  sent  to  him  on  the  master  tape.) 

Although  many  companies  do  not  emphasize  a  listen- 
respond-record-compare  lab,  any  reputable  company  can 
meet  virtually  any  educational  need,  whether  a  school 
wants  only  a  listen-respond  system  or  the  full  four- way 
lab.  The  reader  will  also  note  that  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers  are  supplying  the  complete  lab  (including  the  elec¬ 
tronics)  and  electronic  manufacturers  are  supplying  the 
complete  lab  (including  the  furniture).  Therefore,  any 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  American  industry  to  deliver 
exactly  what  the  schools  need  should  be  dispelled. 

We  sincerely  urge  our  colleagues  in  education  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  electromechanical  breakthrough  with  all  sense 
of  reason.  Manufacturers  speak  of  the  “shake-out”  of  the 
next  three  years,  with  some  companies  dropping  by  the 
wayside.  Educators  should  be  aware  of  the  pedagogical 
“shake-out”  involving  several  million  children  who  may 
receive  less  than  the  best  instruction  we  have  to  offer. 


A  Samplinsof 
Available  Equipment 


Compiled  by  audio  specialist  Da¬ 
vid  Isaacson.  Descriptions  are  not 
definitive;  the  reader  should  con¬ 
tact  these  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  for  full  information.  More 
producers  are  Ibted  on  p.  108. 


Science  Electronics 

Linguatrainer  features  remote  cabinet 
housing  recorders,  amplifiers,  tape  car¬ 
tridges,  central  24V  DC  power  supply, 
master  tape  recorder;  air-cooled;  24"  x 
24"  X  84".  Student  booth  has  an  ear¬ 
phone  headband,  microphone  boom,  one 
record-playback  switch.  Teacher’s  table- 
top  console  has  all  lab  controls,  master 
intercom,  channel  selectors. 


_ RCA 

Master  control  panel  for  monitor,  re¬ 
cord,  intercom;  all-call;  guest  earphone 
jacks;  10-position  panels  can  be  added; 
simultaneous  use  of  10  tape  recorders 
possible.  Booth  has  dual-track  tape  deck, 
amplifier;  one-knob  control;  interlock  to 
prevent  accidental  erasure  of  master; 
program  selector  switches;  all-transistor 
circuitry;  modular  booth  units. 
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“Audio  perspective”  aural  correction  fac¬ 
tor,  based  on  audiometer  tests,  adjusts 
to  student;  angle-mounted  tape  deck 
and  control  panel;  push-button  controls, 
light  indicators.  Teacher  console  carries 
10  programs  to  30  booths;  directs  pro¬ 
grams  to  and  from  any  booth;  intercom; 
all-call;  mass  tape  duplication  possible; 
tape  decks  and  phonographs. 


Three-tape  duplicator  has  constant 
speed  (30  ips)  motor;  1200'  in  7^4 
minutes;  transistorized;  15"  x  36"  x  18". 
Teacher  console  has  tape  decks,  phono¬ 
graph  with  pre-grooved  magnetic  9" 
erasable,  instantly  reusable  disk.  Booth 
has  dual-channel  reel-to-reel  tape  maga¬ 
zine;  mixer-analyzer  for  simultaneously 
hearing  master  and  student  tracks. 


Booth  has  deck  and  endless  loop  tape 
cartridge,  sealed  (tamper-proof),  auto¬ 
matic  threading  and  motor  control;  all¬ 
transistor  amplifier;  variable  tape  lengths. 
Master  control  has  3  program  car¬ 
tridges,  3  other  channels;  VU  meter;  all- 
call;  controls  recording  for  all  booths; 
connects  with  transistorized  hearback 
amplifier  in  student  microphone. 


Teacher  console  has  all  lab  controls;  4 
tape  decks;  phonograph;  45-booth  inter¬ 
com;  switch  panel  sends  any  program  to 
any  booth  or  row  of  booths;  1 1  -channel 
selection;  2  auxiliary  inputs,  “master¬ 
group,”  all-call;  guest  jacks.  Booth  has 
sealed,  non-removable  tape  deck;  two- 
track  simultaneous  recording  from  stu¬ 
dent  microphone  and  master  .source. 
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Console  can  handle  10  channels  for  54 
booths;  monitor,  intercom,  paging,  all* 
call  controls;  21V  DC  power  from  110- 
125V  AC  source;  printed  circuits  for 
selector  switches;  jacks  for  microphone, 
headset,  phonograph,  recorder,  TV,  ra¬ 
dio,  and  guests.  Booth  has  transistorized 
amplifier,  3-switch  controls,  pause  but¬ 
ton;  microphone,  headset,  recorder. 


Teacher  console  features  color-coded 
control  knobs  for  master  lessons;  pro¬ 
vides  4  lessons  for  60  booths;  key- 
switches  channel  programs  to  any  com¬ 
bination  of  booths;  drawer-housed  tape 
equipment.  Booth  has  dual-track  tape 
transport  for  master  and  practice;  3  con¬ 
trols;  sliding  cover  with  lock;  single 
booths  and  row  combinations  available. 


Booth  has  amplifier  (transistorized), 
volume  control,  microphone,  headset;  2- 
and  4-booth  stations.  Console  has  4  tape 
decks,  3  for  record  and  playback  and  1 
for  playback;  4-track  magnetic  record¬ 
ing  heads  (for  a  total  of  16  student- 
teacher  program  tracks);  power  panel 
has  printed  circuits  with  contact  jacks 
for  36  bo<jths;  4-speed  turntable. 


Con.sole  ran  originate  5  masters  to  50 
booths;  drawer-hous«‘d  recorders;  all¬ 
transistor,  unitized,  plug-in  electron¬ 
ics;  houses  central  jjower  for  all  booths; 
4-position  keys  for  control;  indicator 
fuses.  Booth  has  all-steel  housing  and 
shielding  of  low-voltage  equipment; 
transistorized  dual-track  tape  deck; 
single  knob  control.  • 


Webster  Electric 
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Four _ 

Definitions  of 
"Y'our  Job  b.  v."  Mill.. 


The  task  of  defining  the  school  administrator’s  job 
has  changed  considerably  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  A  common  concern  has  developed  among  the 
most  knowledgeable,  responsible  educators  for  adequately 
defining  the  nature  of  school  administration  as  a  basis 
for  communication  and  collaboration. 

School  district  reorganization  is  dramatically  changing 
the  proportion  of  isolated  districts  served  by  single  or 
part-time  administrators;  newcomers  are  more  frequently 
starting  their  careers  as  staff  members  of  other  admin¬ 
istrators.  Conurbanization  (predicted  to  attract  ninety 
percent  of  the  population  into  urban  strips)  will  bring 
school  administrators  into  closer  relationships.  They  will 
be  unofficial  “team-mates,”  although  each  may  serv’e  a 
separate  district.  Even  now,  the  complexities  of  these 
close  relationships  are  evident  in  urban  or  metropolitan 
area  programs  for  juvenile  delinquency,  minority  groups, 
special  education  for  exceptional  children,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  community  or  junior  colleges,  and  urgently  needed 
technical-vocational  education.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Cooperative  Project  on  Educational  Administration,  the 
Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  School  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Project  on  Staff  Utilization,  the  University 
Council  for  Education  Administration,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  developments  are  seeking  to  define  the  nature  of 
school  administration. 

Periodically,  some  group  or  individual  has  attempted 
to  define  the  school  administrator’s  job.  These  definitions 
have  taken  such  forms  as  the  inclusive  type,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  or  restrictive  type,  the  division  of  labor  or  standard¬ 
ized  type,  the  integrative  or  relational  type. 

The  inclusive  definition  has  been  most  common.  Any 
or  all  of  the  respionsibilities  or  characteristics  of  school 
administration  are  included.  The  definition  grew  virtually 
as  school  administration  grew.  As  the  small  three-R 
school  took  on  new  functions  and  expanded,  so  did  the 
administrator's  job.  Given  the  wide  variety  of  situations 
and  people  in  administration,  a  massive  and  impressive 
list  of  responsibilities  was  easy  to  come  by.  The  inclusive 
definition  had  its  golden  age  of  small  districts  when  the 
single  administrator  was  everything  to  everyone,  al¬ 
though  he  must  have  wondered  how  much  of  anything 
he  was  to  anyone!  He  could  not  be  certain  which  com¬ 


petence  or  attribute  got — or  perhaps  lost — him  the  job. 

The  inclusive  definition  probably  reached  its  ultimate 
in  a  list  of  personal  characteristics  and  professional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  drawn  up  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Professors  of  Educational  Administration  at  their  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  meeting  in  the  late  forties.  It  was  a 
glorious  list  calling  for  more  than  any  human  being  could 
be  or  do.  But,  as  Dwight  Waldo  asked  in  The  Adminis¬ 
trative  State,  can  the  administrator  be  a  specialist  of 
“things-in-general”?  On  reflection  it  would  seem  that  an 
all-inclusive  list  describes  the  respionsibility  and  character 
for  which  administration  is  accountable,  rather  than  de¬ 
scribing  what  the  administrator  must  be  and  do. 

The  excluding  or  restrictive  definition  attempts  to 
correct  a  list  that  has  become  too  general  and  too 
all-inclusive.  Some  of  this  was  a  reaction  to  progressive 
education  (especially  to  life  adjustment  education). 
Some  of  it  came  from  tax  conservatives  who  felt  there 
was  a  limit  to  what  they  could  support.  Some  came  from 
fundamentalists  who  wanted  to  restrict  the  school  to 
narrower,  traditional  tasks  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
maintain  quality  in  the  face  of  booming  enrollments  and 
new  responsibilities.  Restrictive  definitions  placed  the 
emphasis  on  school-keeping,  rather  than  on  school-urfng. 

A  current  version  of  the  restrictive  definition  separates 
administration  from  policy-making.  Here  the  admin¬ 
istrator  is  a  managerial  chore  boy  for  the  public;  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  is  left  undefined,  free-floating,  or  non¬ 
existent. 

The  division  of  labor  or  standardized  type  represents 
another  approach  to  correcting  errors  in  the  all-inclusive 
definition.  However,  it  has  its  own  difficulties.  It  implies 
that  what  a  school  is  and  what  education  is  must  be 
standardized  apart  from  the  community.  (Hence,  the 
community  must  also  be  standardized  as  to  its  size,  its 
people,  its  purposes,  and  its  cultural-socio-economic  ac¬ 
tivities.) 

In  order  to  relate  special  positions  to  the  field,  the 
definition  of  each  is  developed  by  a  survey  of  those  who 
hold  it.  Given  the  variety  of  situations  and  people  in 
principalships,  directorships,  and  supervisory  positions, 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  new  all-inclusive  list.  The 
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composite  of  administrative  definitions  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  even  more  confused  and  overlapping  than 
in  the  inclusive  definition  of  school  administration.  The 
desirable  competencies  and  characteristics  for  today’s 
various  positions  seem  to  be  much  more  similar  than 
different.  If  the  standardized  definition  is  used,  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  identifying  differences  and  to 
relating  these  differences  to  each  other.  (Anyone  assign¬ 
ing  jobs  must  also  relate  the  jobs  to  each  other.)  At  pres¬ 
ent,  this  particular  type  of  definition  has  been  directed 
mostly  to  newcomers  in  school  administration;  it  tells 
them  how  to  get  started  and  leaves  further  development 
to  their  own  experience. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  work  on  the  integra¬ 
tive  or  relational  type  of  definition  has  begun.  Admin¬ 
istrators,  scholars,  and  professors  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  are  phrasing  it  not  for  novices  but  for  each  other. 
It  provides  the  common  basis  for  theory,  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  research  and  for  selection  and  preparation  of 
administrative  personnel.  When  properly  worked  out,  it 
should  provide  the  basis  for  helping  the  nation  to  use — 
not  just  keep) — educational  institutions. 

IN  WORKING  out  this  type  of  definition  it  is  not  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  school  tasks  that  is  impiortant;  it  is  the 
attempt  to  find  a  unifying  pattern.  Work  on  this  defini¬ 
tion  is  really  a  search  for  the  specialist  who  integrates 
and  stimulates  education  within  the  institution  and  with 
the  suppiorting  community. 

A  key  characteristic  of  central  administration  is  its 
integrative  nature.  Some  define  it  as  the  peint  at  which 
pressures  are  resolved  so  that  active  but  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  can  move  forward  together.  Others  call  it  the  pioint 
at  which  interests  and  resources  are  identified  and  or¬ 
ganized  to  bear  upon  objectives  which  must  also  be  iden¬ 
tified  and  arranged  in  order.  Ability  to  comprehend  and 
communicate  an  overview  of  the  whole  enterprise  would 
certainly  be  a  key  feature  in  the  integrative  definition. 
This  comprehension  must  bear  on  what  the  times  and 
context  can  do  to  education  and  what  education  can  do 
to  the  times  and  the  context. 

The  basic  compietence  is  a  shorthand  system  (a  sam¬ 
pling  of  representative  clues)  and  a  staff  to  provide  it. 
Whether  statistical  tables,  graphic  representation,  or 
other  form,  the  administrator  needs  a  kind  of  chart  room 
to  show  him  what  is  going  on  and  with  what  effects.  Cur¬ 
rent  facts  must  be  available  in  descriptive  form  and  in 
terms  of  relationship>s  from  which  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  The  rare  administrator  in  the  small  school  dis¬ 
trict  can  walk  around  his  district  and  quickly  see  what  he 
needs.  But  the  large  urban  school  system  needs  its  own 
chart  and  staff  room  similar  to  that  of  the  top  command 
of  a  military  enterprise  or  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
big  corporation. 


Dr.  Miller,  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
writes  frequently  on  aspects  af  educational  leadership. 


A  sense  of  basic  purpxjse  of  education  would  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  element  in  the  integrative  definition.  Basic  purpxtse 
balances  and  arranges  spjecial  puiposes,  encourages  coali¬ 
tion,  and  motivates  to  action  those  who  have  special  pur- 
p)oses.  Evaluation  is  also  necessary.  Energizing  and  stimu¬ 
lating  are  other  elements  in  the  integrative  definition. 

Comprehending  the  overview,  ordering  values  and 
puiposes,  signaling  and  accomplishing  action  all  depend 
on  understanding  and  skill  in  interaction  systems.  The 
administrator  must  know  how  to  design  and  use  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  must  know  the  nature  of  communication  sys¬ 
tems  and  how  to  enhance  their  effectiveness. 

Free  interpretation  of  the  work  of  several  current 
writers  leads  us  to  a  description  of  the  integrative 
typje  of  definition  as  the  development,  management,  and 
maintenance  of  decision-making  and  action-taking. 
Three  classes  of  decisions  and  actions  have  been  identi¬ 
fied: 

•  Those  pjertaining  to  goals  and  puiposes  in  the  pxilicy- 
making  and  policy-interpreting  realm;  called  creative  or 
initiative  decisions. 

•  Those  piertaining  to  opieration;  called  intermediary 
decisions,  authoritative  decisions,  the  passing  along  of 
orders  and  commands. 

•  Those  pjertaining  to  adjustments  within  the  system 
and  adjustments  of  the  system  to  the  community  context; 
called  appellate  in  that  they  arise  most  frequently 
through  the  complaints  of  subordinates.  The  three  classes 
must  be  integrated  through  the  o\erview. 

Such  a  definition  recognizes  that  many  tasks  are  done: 
financial  and  business  management;  management  of 
physical  facilities  and  educational  material;  ordering  of 
relationships  through  schedule-making,  form  construc¬ 
tion,  laying  out  of  routes;  program  development  and  ap¬ 
praisal;  internal  relations  with  staff  or  students;  and  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  with  public,  state  authorities,  the  profes¬ 
sion  at  large.  These  functions  opjerate  everywhere  and 
represent  different  patterns  of  staff  organization  (de- 
pjending  upjon  the  situation  and  the  task).  It  is  entirely 
pjossible  that  they  may  provide  the  basis  for  differentia¬ 
tion  in  the  organization  of  a  team  of  administrators. 

As  the  definition  of  the  school  administrator’s  job 
L  is  worked  out,  the  initial  expjerience  and  orientation 
to  administration  will  absorb  elements  of  the  integrative 
definition  of  school  administration.  There  will  doubtless 
be  many  more  specialist  roles  in  functional  areas  of  school 
administration.  The  chief  administrator  or  the  central 
administrative  staff  will  ultimately  be  spjecialists  in  the 
integrative  functions;  but  such  personnel  will  have  at¬ 
tained  status  in  administration  not  by  being  jacks-of-all- 
trades  but  by  having  competence  in  at  least  one  or  more 
of  the  aforementioned  areas.  Personnel  selection  and 
training  will  involve  a  much  closer  interrelationship  of 
training  institutes  and  school  systems,  and  conceivably, 
provide  the  basis  for  studying  top  pjersonnel  in  other 
recognized  professions.  • 
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NEW  PATTERNS  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  STAFFING 

WHEN  THE  NEW  president  of  a  New  York  clothing  shows  the  effects  of  three  pressures:  swelling  enrollments 

firm  was  asked  to  divulge  the  secret  of  his  execu-  over  the  last  decade,  a  steadily  shrinking  number  of 

tive  success  in  doubling  his  shop’s  business,  he  gave  a  school  districts  because  of  consolidation,  and  growing 

simple  answer:  “I  get  the  best  assistants  I  can  find  and  demands  for  more  of  the  auxiliary  educational  services, 

give  them  their  head.”  Adjusting  to  these  pressures,  educational  executives 

Educational  executive  success  cannot  be  measured  in  have  expanded  their  administrative  staffs  to  look  some- 

terms  of  sales;  nonetheless,  using  the  measure  of  plant  thing  like  the  fission-demonstration  charts  that  hang  in 

and  staff,  education  ranks  in  the  front  line  with  the  big-  their  biology  classrooms. 

gest  businesses  in  any  community.  And  it  is  that  ability  A  sample  survey  of  some  four  hundred  sixty-eight 

to  delegate  administratix  e  responsibility  which  is  the  school  districts — rural,  suburban,  and  urban — reveals  the 

stamp  of  executive  acumen — whatever  the  business  and  extent  of  this  change.*  Item:  One  public  school  admin- 
whatever  its  size.  istrator  in  four  holds  a  position  that  has  been  created 

l^legating  authority  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  lesson  to  within  just  the  past  five  years.  Item:  Three  school  dis- 

leam  when  one  has  reached  the  top  of  the  executive  tricts  out  of  four  will  make  a  change  in  their  adminis- 

ladder.  Because  of  the  abrupt  social  and  economic  change  trative  organization  within  the  next  five  years, 

in  {X)st-war  American  life,  educators  have  had  to  learn  it  Just  what  are  the  changes  that  are  being  made  during 

faster  than  most  of  their  fellow  executives.  Witness  the  this  decade  of  adjustment? 

development  from  the  “basic”  to  the  “elaborative”  pat-  Essentially  they  involve  the  delegation  of  administra- 

tem  in  administrative  staffing  shown  on  these  pages.  *  The  study  is  reported  in  full  in  the  current  American 

The  contour  of  today’s  school  organization  charts  School  and  University,  Overview’s  companion  publication. 
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live  detail  in  school  districts  that  have  grown  just  “too 
big  for  one  man.”  But  more  than  that,  they  indicate  a 
rising  degree  of  specialization  among  members  of  the 
administrative  staffs. 

In  this  time  of  transition,  the  superintendent’s  role  has 
taken  on  new  dimensions.  The  authors  of  the  Association 
of  School  Business  Officials’  bulletin.  The  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Administrator,  trace  the  implication  of  this  on  the 
management  of  the  public  schools:  “No  longer  is  [the 
superintendent  of  schools]  confining  himself  to  the 
minutiae  of  the  task  but  is  in  the  process  of  emerging 
from  his  traditional  role  to  a  position  of  new  status — 
leading  and  coordinating  the  total  educational  effort. 
Blocking  the  total  tasks  of  education  into  broad  areas 
and  employing  professional  assistance  gives  the  school 
superintendent  an  opportunity  he  has  never  had  to  con¬ 
tinually  overview  the  work  of  the  school  system  as  it  is 
directed  toward  educational  efficiency.” 

This  is  how  the  superintendent  is  blocking  out  the 
total  tasks  of  education: 

•  In  overall  administration,  he  appoints  an  assistant 
superintendent,  administrative  assistants,  and  general 
supervisors.  He  designates  a  person  to  supervise  directly 
each  division  of  district-wide  control. 

•  For  business  and  finance,  he  employs  a  business 
manager  or  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness,  purchasing  agent  and/or  treasurer. 

•  For  attendance  supervision,  he  employs  a  super¬ 
visor,  visiting  teacher,  or  counselor. 

•  For  guidance  and  pupil  personnel  services,  he  uses 
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a  guidance  super\’isor,  pisychometrist,  and  psychologist. 

e  For  piersonnel  he  employs  a  director,  supiervisor  of 
certification,  director  of  non-certified  pjersonnel,  and 
placement  and  follow-up  director. 

e  For  schoolhouse  planning  he  appioints  a  school  arch¬ 
itect  or  names  an  assistant  supjerintendent  to  supjervise 
planning  and  construction. 

e  For  building  maintenance  ojDerations  he  employs  an 
engineer  or  supierintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

At  what  p>oint  does  the  chief  school  administrator 
start  adding  assistants  to  his  staff?  There  appears  to  be 
no  exact  correlation  between  the  number  of  administra¬ 
tors  and  pupil  enrollment.  It  averages: 

One  administrator  for  1 ,952  students. 

Two  administrators  for  2,442  students. 

Three  administrators  for  2,973  students. 

Four  administrators  for  4,191  students. 

Five  administrators  for  4,751  students. 

But  enrollment  increases  are  not  the  only  factor  that 
has  increased  administrative  staffs  and  this  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  fixed  correlation  between  the  two.  Equally 
important  here  is  the  increase  in  services — testing,  re¬ 
search,  health,  curriculum  coordination — that  more  and 
more  schools  are  providing,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  sampled  school  districts  listed  the  staffing  changes 
they  have  made  over  the  past  five  years  and  the  changes 
they  plan  for  the  next  five.  They  are  reported  here  by 
typje  of  district. 

Urban  school  districts /Changes  made: 

Revised  administrative  functions  (21  percent  of  the 

districts.) 
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Added  new  directors  (21  percent) 

Added  assistant  superintendents  (20  percent) 

Added  principals  (18  percent) 

Added  assistant  principals  (16  percent) 

Added  sup)ervisors  (16  percent) 

Expanded  sjuidance  program  ( 1 1  percent) 

Added  personnel  for  new  buildings  (7  percent) 
Added  administrative  assistants  (7  percent) 

Added  business  manager  (4  percent) 

Added  superintendent  (2  percent) 

Established  personnel  office  (2  percent) 

Added  coordinator  (2  percent) 

Eliminated  superx  isory  jxist  (1  percent) 

Added  research  director  ( 1  percent) 

Added  assistant  director  ( 1  percent) 

/Changes  anticipated: 

Add  administrators  for  new  buildings  (27  percent) 
Add  assistant  superintendent  (18  percent) 

Add  supervisors  (9  percent) 

Add  assistant  principals  (9  percent) 

Add  principals  (5  percent) 

Add  business  manager  (5  percent) 

Add  administrative  assistants  (5  percent) 

Increase  guidance  personnel  (5  percent) 

Add  director  of  personnel  (4  f>ercent) 

Add  internal  auditor  (4  percent) 

Add  curriculum  director  (4  percent) 

Add  coordinator  of  instruction  (2  percent) 

Add  science  supervisor  (2  percent) 

Add  coordinator  of  mass  media  (2  percent) 

Suburban  districts /Changes  made: 

Added  principals  (23  percent  of  the  districts) 


Added  assistant  principals  (19  percent) 

Added  directors  (14  percent) 

Added  administrative  assistants  (13  percent) 

Added  personnel  for  new  buildings  (12  percent) 

Added  assistant  superintendents  (11  percent) 

Added  superxisors  ( 1 1  percent) 

Made  teaching  principals  full-time  principals  (9  per¬ 
cent) 

Added  coordinators  (9  percent) 

Added  guidance  personnel  (9  percent) 

Added  business  manager  (8  percent) 

Added  buildings  and  grounds  superintendent  (4  percent) 
Added  superxising  principals  (3  percent) 

Added  consultants  (2  jjercent) 

Eliminated  athletic  director  (1  percent) 

Eliminated  assistant  superintendent  (1  percent) 

Added  assistant  director  ( 1  percent) 

Added  cafeteria  manager  ( 1  percent) 

/Changes  anticipated: 

Add  administrators  for  new  buildings  (24  percent) 

Add  assistant  superintendents  (18  percent) 

Add  superxisors  (13  percent) 

Add  principals  (12  percent) 

Add  assistant  principals  (10  percent) 

Add  directors  (8  percent) 

Add  administratix-e  assistants  (8  percent) 

Add  guidance  p>ersonnel  (8  percent) 

Add  business  manager  (8  percent) 

Add  coordinators  (8  percent) 

Add  consultants  (2  percent) 

Centralize  lunch  and  transportation  control  (1  percent) 
Centralize  library  serxices  ( 1  p>ercent) 

Add  clerk-treasurer  (1  percent) 
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A  curious  reverse  parallel  is  found  between  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  big  cities.  While  remote  and  small  school  units 
are  consolidating  to  provide  a  more  manageable  ap¬ 
portionment  of  staff  and  services,  large  city  districts  are 
countering  with  a  move  toward  decentralization. 

Chicago,  for  example,  formerly  put  its  nine  elemen¬ 
tary  districts  under  one  a.ssistant  superintendent  and  its 
four  high  school  districts  under  another.  Now  there  are 
eighteen  district  superintendents  each  responsible  to 
Superintendent  Ben  Willis  for  all  the  schools  in  each  of 
Chicago’s  eighteen  school  districts.  The  city  is  studying 
a  plan  to  relate  districting  to  the  nature  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  problems  rather  than,  as  now, 
to  numbers  of  pupils  and  teachers  within  an  area. 

New  York  City  has  been  decentralizing  its  mammoth 
(2,544  full-time  administrators)  school  system  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way.  Instead  of  reporting  directly  to 
Superintendent  John  Theobald,  some  divisions  now 
report  to  division  assistant  superintendents.  A  plan 
under  study  would  rearrange  the  now  horizontal  school 
system  (schools  are  organized  into  divisions  by  type) 
into  vertical  control  units,  with  superintendents  put  in 
charge  of  all  schools  in  their  units  and  made  responsible 
to  Supt.  Theobald.  This  plan  would  not  affect  those 
divisions,  like  curriculum,  that  are  already  vertical. 

The  changing  pattern  of  administrative  staffing  has 
implications  on  both  sides  of  the  hiring  line.  For  every 
new  circle  the  chief  executive  draws  on  his  organization 
chart,  a  fledgling  administrator  is,  knowingly  or  not, 
grooming  himself  to  fill  it.  A  look  at  the  “elaborative” 
pattern  above  tells  him  that  while  there  may  be  room 
at  the  top,  the  route  to  it  is  no  longer  up  a  straight 
ladder.  • 
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Rural  districts/changes  made: 

Added  principals  (14  percent  of  the  districts) 

Made  teaching  principals  full-time  principals  (12  per¬ 
cent) 

Added  assistant  superintendents  (11  percent) 

Expanded  guidance  department  (10  percent) 

Added  a.ssistant  principals  (8  percent) 

Added  superv’isors  (8  percent) 

Added  business  manager  (7  percent) 

Added  director  of  instruction  (7  percent) 

Added  personnel  for  new  buildings  (4  percent) 

Added  counselors  (2  percent) 

Added  director  of  transportation  (2  percent) 

Added  athletic  director  (2  percent) 

Added  administrative  assistants  (2  percent) 

Added  cafeteria  manager  ( 1  percent) 

Added  consultants  (1  percent) 

Added  clerk-treasurer  ( 1  percent) 

Added  tax  assessor-collector  ( 1  percent) 


/Changes  anticipated: 

Add  supervisors  (22  percent) 

Add  administrators  for  new  buildings  (21  percent) 
Add  assistant  superintendents  (18  percent) 

Add  principals  (10  percent) 

Add  business  manager  (10  percent) 

Add  assistant  principals  (7  percent) 

Add  directors  (7  percent) 

Add  guidance  personnel  (5  percent) 

Promote  teaching  principals  to  principals  (3  percent) 
Add  administrative  assistant  (3  percent) 

Reduce  number  of  elementary  principals  ( 1  percent) 
Add  special  service  personnel  (1  percent) 

Add  trea.surer  (1  percent) 
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A  Twilight 
For  the 
Stadium 
Gods 


American  educators  are  still  smarting  from  the  find- 
^  ings  put  forth  at  the  President’s  Fitness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth  Conference  (less  than  half  of  America’s 
youngsters  have  physical  education  in  school;  not  even 

,  _  .  ,  „  ,  .  one  elementary  school 

by  David  Parkinson  , 

m  ten  has  a  gymna¬ 
sium)  and  in  the  ugly  facts  brought  out  in  subsequent 
studies  (physical  fitness  standards  are  alarmingly  low, 
lower  in  some  cases  than  in  corresponding  groups  of 
European  youngsters). 

The  accusing  eye  has  come  squarely  to  rest  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  school  and  college  programs  of  physical  education. 

To  say  that  this  country  has  a  system  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  would  be  a  distortion  of  fact.  It  would  be  more 
logical  to  say  it  has  a  system  of  ball-playing.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  has  been  claimed  that  only  one  state — California 
— has  made  a  major  advance  in  its  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet  an  observer  there  found  physical  education 
being  taught  in  only  a  few  high  schools  and  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  California’s  secondary  schools,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  as  such,  does  not  exist. 

This  country’s  play  program  must  be  seen  in  correct 
perspective.  The  child  who  now  receives  sjjecial  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  gifted  athlete.  And  the  trend  is  toward  more 
highly  organized  activities — witness  the  growing  legions 
of  Little  League  Baseball,  Pop  Warner  Football,  Biddy 
Basketball,  and  even  Iddy  Biddy  Basketball. 

One  hears  much  about  game  hysteria  and  the  lionizing 
of  “stadium  gods.”  This  proselyting  at  the  secondary  and 
college  level  is,  of  course,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  basic 
principles  of  sportsmanship  and  contrary  to  the  purest 
form  of  competitive  endeavor — amateurism.  Our  gym¬ 
nasiums  are  mockeries  of  physical  education.  They  are 
arenas  dedicated  to  basketball  and  served  sla\ishly  by 
The  C'oach— a  veritable  giant  in  his  own  right  (at  least 
when  the  boys  are  winning) . 

In  too  many  institutions  the  coach  is  given  charge  of 
physical  education.  A  physical  education  teacher,  by 


virtue  of  his  professional  training,  should  be  capable  of 
coaching  and  training  major  and  minor  game  players. 
But  turn  it  around:  can  the  coach  necessarily  teach 
physical  education?  Often  as  not,  the  coach-physical 
education  teacher  has  graduated  from  the  classroom  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  skill  as  a  basketball,  baseball,  or  foot¬ 
ball  player.  Small  wonder  that  ball-playing  is  substituted 
for  physical  education.  Ball-playing  is,  admittedly,  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  physical  education,  but  it  is  not  the  entire 
program! 

Competitive  sports  cannot  produce  a  physically  fit 
America.  By  its  very  nature,  a  highly  competitive  sports 
program  must  be  selective  in  its  choice  of  participants. 
And  for  every  youngster  who  is  chosen  for  the  team, 
there  are  some  thirty  others  who  remain  inactive  spec¬ 
tators.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Europeans  refer  to  America 
as  a  spectator  nation. 

Even  the  type  of  training  calculated  to  improve  the 
boy  for  competitive  sports  does  not  neces-sarily  include 
strong  abdominal  and  upper  trunk  and  arm  exercise. 
These  areas,  particularly  the  abdomen  and  arm,  are 
often  neglected.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  a  boy 
who  plays  a  game  for  exercise  will  become  physically  fit. 

A  “triple  threat”  is  the  football  player  who  can  kick, 
pass,  and  run.  Perhaps  a  greater  triple  threat  presents 
itself  in  basketball,  football,  and  baseball.  Of  these,  the 
country’s  most  popular  school  games,  basketball  and 
football  are  too  restrictive  and  baseball  allows  virtually 
no  exercise  in  certain  positions. 

But  an  equal  burden  of  blame  for  America’s  lack  of 
physical  fitness  must  be  placed  on  the  nation’s  acceler¬ 
ated  existence.  An  automated  society  puts  a  strain  upon 
the  health  and  vigor  of  its  members;  coupled  with  a 
spectator-performer  physical  education  program,  the 
problem  becomes  formidable.  Ironically,  American  youth 
are  victims  of  their  plush,  push-button  environment. 
They  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time  sitting:  driving  a  car, 
riding  a  bus,  at  movies,  in  class,  before  a  TV  set,  in 
bleachers — and  using  a  few  leg  muscles  getting  from 
one  to  the  other.  Such  habits  as  these  inevitably  reduce 
physical  efficiency  and  form  a  negative  attitude  towards 
exercise.  We  don’t  get  too  old  to  exercise,  just  too  tired! 

It  is  not  enough  to  agree  that  health  and  physical  fit¬ 
ness  go  hand  in  hand.  Action  must  come  out  of  this  phi¬ 
losophy  in  order  to  ensure  a  fitter,  healthier  youth — a 
youth  better  equipped  to  resist  the  even  more  sedentary 
way  of  life  that  beckons  on  the  horizon.  Young  people 
must  be  sensitized  to  the  need  for  maintaining  physical 
fitness  throughout  life.  They  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  human  organism  cannot  survive  a  push¬ 
button  environment. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  saying:  “Health  is  a 
crown  on  a  well  man’s  head,  but  no  one  can  see  it  but 
a  sick  man.”  The  priceless  laurel  of  good  health  and 


Mr.  Parkinson,  an  army  physical  training  instructor  in  his 
native  Britain  during  the  war,  teaches  physical  education  at 
Orchard  Independent  School,  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Trayford, 
author  of  the  criteria  checklist,  is  professor  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Chicago  Teachers  College. 


physical  fitness  will  come  only  if  we  give  more  stress  to 
genuine  physical  education  at  all  school  levels,  from 
kindergarten  to  adult  education.  And  not  ball-playing 
merely,  but  a  broad  range  of  body-building  activities. 
Then  physical  education  will  live  up  to  its  name. 

A  SCHOOL  OR  college  physical  education  program  is 

only  as  good  as  the  teachers  who  direct  it.  And 

how  do  you  find  good  teachers?  The  fulfillment  of 

teacher-education  and  teacher-certification  requirements 

,  _  .  ,  _  ,  ,  alone  is  not  a  guarantee. 

by  Cyril  Trayford  „  ._  ,, 

But  certification  coupled 

with  the  following  five  criteria  should  give  the  educa¬ 
tional  executive  the  assurance  that  he  b  selecting  the  best 
teacher  for  his  physical  education  program: 

1.  I>)es  the  candidate  control  content  and  procedures 
for  teaching  gymnastics,  dancing,  rhythms,  games,  sports, 
swimming,  floor  tactics,  corrective  exercises,  first  aid, 
health,  and  safety?  Don’t  expect  the  person  you  hire  as 
coach  to  teach  other  phases  of  physical  education  or 
academic  courses.  Teaching  and  coaching  are  both  full¬ 
time  jobs.  And  the  pressure  on  the  coach  to  produce  a 
winning  team  may  force  him  to  neglect  the  teaching 
situation. 

2.  Does  he  have  the  power  of  teaching-leadership, 
that  is,  the  ability  to  stimulate,  not  just  exhort,  students 
to  learn?  Inherent  here  is  the  ability  to  demonstriite  the 
skills  expected  of  the  students. 

3.  Does  he  have  a  good  general  education?  Check  his 
college’s  or  university’s  courses  to  determine  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  he  actually  possesses.  Don’t  be  too  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  of  credit  hours  or  grades  he  re¬ 
ceived;  it  is  common  knowledge  that  students  in  some 
schools  receive  course  credit  only  for  their  athletic 
participation. 

4.  Does  he  have  desirable  personal  qualities?  I  can¬ 
not  stress  this  too  much.  W'e  all  know  that  successful 
teachers  are  able  to  interact  with  their  students.  Since 
this  is  an  intangible  qualification  these  questions  may 
help  to  determine  the  answer: 

What  are  his  beliefs  about  physical  education?  Is 
teaching  it  a  way  of  life  for  him  or  just  a  means  of 
livelihood?  Does  he  provoke  response  through  fear  or 
ridicule?  Is  he  himself  an  example  of  physical  fitness? 
Would  he  try  to  realize  the  potential  of  all  students  or 
favor  those  who  are  athletically  gifted?  W'hat  are  his 
interests  and  preparation  besides  physical  education? 
How  would  he  react  under  the  stress  of  some  teaching 
situations? 

5.  Is  he  interested  in  continuing  his  professional 
growth?  Don’t  think  that  a  person  with  a  degree  is 
forever  qualified  to  teach  his  subject.  The  fact  that  a 
person  fulfilled  degree  requirements  twenty  years  ago, 
and  p>erhaps  perfunctorily  at  that,  is  an  argument  for 
inservice  training. 

As  administrators  demand  better  qualified  instructors 
for  their  physical  education  programs  they  will  be  able 
to  shake  off  the  label  “muscle  department”  and  instead 
groom  a  physically  fit  student  body.  • 


Navember,  1960 
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FITNESS 


New  gym  serves 
model  physical 
fitness  program 


To  PRODUCE  AN  acceptable  high  school  in  the  basket¬ 
ball-oriented  Midwest,  a  prominent  architect  once 
bemoaned,  you  have  to  design  a  gymnasium  with  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  classrooms  around  it.  Now,  a  Michigan  commu¬ 
nity  would  seem  to  have  achieved  the  ultimate:  a  new 
million-dollar  gym  on  its  own  five-acre  site. 

But  school  planners  at  Godwin  Heights  had  more  in 
mind  than  a  player-spectator  facility.  Their  plant  is  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  broadest  kind  of  physical  education 
for  adults  as  well  as  students  in  the  community. 

Furthermore,  the  school  planners  enjoyed  a  rare  degree 
of  freedom  when  they  planned  the  building.  Here  was  a 
separate  unit,  one  that  didn’t  have  to  be  fitted  into  a 
comprehensive  school  project.  They  were  able  to  focus 
their  efforts  solely  on  physical  education.  The  structure 
is  a  complete  high  school  facility,  but  could  serve  equally 
as  the  model  for  a  junior  college  or  small  college  plant. 

The  200  X  250-foot  building  contains  the  gymnasium 
itself,  swimming  pool,  dirt-floor  practice  area,  band  and 
instniment  rooms,  lounge,  and  showers,  lockers,  storage, 
and  administration  facilities.  It  is  single-story  except  for 
the  gymnasium  balcony. 

The  new  structure  fulfills  three  purposes.  It  seizes  the 
physical  education  and  instrumental  music  curriculums 
of  the  school  district.  It  offers  facilities  for  interscho¬ 
lastic  basketball,  instnimental  music,  and  swimming  com¬ 
petition.  And  it  is  the  center  of  activities  of  the  commu¬ 
nity-school  program. 

One  of  the  most  popular  sections  of  the  building  for 
students  and  parents  alike  is  the  generously  proportioned 
indoor  swimming  pool,  according  to  Godwin  Heights 
superintendent,  Roscoe  Miner.  Six  lanes  at  regulation 


length  meet  the  requirements  of  aquatic  competition. 
The  pool  is  equipjjed  with  three  diving  boards  and  un¬ 
derwater  lighting.  There  is  an  observation  gallery  for 
coaches  and  judges  and  mobile  folding  bleachers  that 
can  seat  five  hundred  fifty  spectators.  Separate  rooms 
house  the  filtration  and  chlorination  equipment  and 
pumps. 

A  basketball  court  takes  up  most  of  the  floor  space 
in  the  gymnasium.  Badminton,  tennis,  and  volleyball  are 
also  played  here.  When  sjiectator  sports  are  not  in  prog¬ 
ress,  mobile  folding  bleachers  may  be  pushed  back  to 
increase  the  floor  space  for  other  athletic  activities.  Bal¬ 
conies  over  two  sides  of  the  playing  court  also  contain 
mobile  bleachers.  These  can  be  folded  away  to  reveal 
shuffleboard  courts  and  to  provide  areas  for  table  tennis, 
boxing,  roller  skating,  dancing,  handball,  wrestling,  and 
tumbling.  In  folded  position,  the  bleachers  form  a  divid¬ 
ing  wall  between  the  balcony  and  the  main  gymnasium. 
When  all  seats  are  unfolded  the  gym  has  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  over  thirty-five  hundred. 

The  third  physical  education  area  is  the  40  x  80-foot 
dirt-floor  practice  room.  This  is  equipped  with  a  batting 
cage  and  pitching  machine  and  is  used  during  inclement 
weather  by  football,  track,  and  baseball  teams.  Archery 
teams  also  practice  here. 

The  band  and  instrument  department  occupies  a 
series  of  rooms  adjacent  to  the  main  lobby.  These  include 
a  large  band  room  with  circular  raised  platform,  record 
and  sound  equipment  storage,  six  practice  rooms,  instru¬ 
ment  storage,  and  supplementary  offices. 

Between  the  g>'m,  pool,  and  practice  area,  and  posi¬ 
tioned  for  direct  accessibility  to  each,  are  the  instructors’ 
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Million-dollar  physical  education  building  in  Godwin 
Heights,  Mich.,  accommodates  a  community-wide  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  program.  Facilities  run  the  range  of  sporting 
events  {archery,  basketball,  swimming,  tennis),  also  sup¬ 
port  the  band  program,  and  include  a  spacious  lounge. 


offices,  locker  rooms,  showers,  toilets,  uniform  drying 
rooms,  laundry,  equipment,  health  and  first  aid  rooms, 
and  receiving  and  storage  areas. 

A  radio  and  television  room  is  located  to  one  side  of 
the  gymnasium  for  local  handling  of  interscholastic 
competitions. 

IN  THKiR  ENTHUSIASM  to  design  spaces  for  physical 
fitness,  the  planners  did  not  overlook  the  need  for 
relaxation.  Off  the  lobby  in  a  comer  of  the  building  they 
provided  a  30  x  40-foot  commons,  or  lounge,  which  has 
become  a  popular  leisure  time  gathering  place.  Equipped 
with  comfortable  chairs  and  couches,  television,  and  a 
hi-fi  set,  the  commons  attracts  students  during  lunch 
periods  and  after  school.  It  is  even  popular  on  Saturdays. 
Refreshments  are  available  at  a  concession  stand  across 
the  corridor. 

Although  the  physical  educational  building  was  put  up 
primarily  for  the  expanding  south  suburban  school  dis¬ 
trict,  every  person  in  the  Godwin  Heights  area  has  felt 
its  impact.  Family  participation  in  every  phase  of  athletic 


and  recreational  activity.  Miner  reports,  has  exceeded 
all  expectations. 

It  is  a  handsome  building,  too.  Here  credit  its  de¬ 
signers,  Louis  C.  Kingscott,  faia,  and  Associates,  archi- 
tects-engineers  of  Kalamazoo,  Indianapolis,  and  Daven¬ 
port.  Colorful  porcelain  enamel  louvers  extend  the  full 
height  of  the  gymnasium.  These  serve  both  to  control 
sunlight  and  to  accent  vertical  lines  of  the  low  building. 
Limestone  columns  alternate  with  the  banks  of  louvers. 
Curtain  wall  constmction  of  the  exterior  Is  composed  of 
face  brick,  aluminum  sash  and  porcelain  enamel  fascia. 

Floors  are  of  wood  in  the  gym  and  terrazzo,  quarry, 
ceramic,  asphalt  tile,  and  concrete  elsewhere.  Lobby 
and  corridor  walls  are  face  brick;  locker  and  shower 
rooms  have  glazed  stmctural  units;  and  painted  light¬ 
weight  blocks  form  the  other  walls.  Ceilings  are  of  acous¬ 
tic  tile  except  in  high  humidity  areas. 

Comfortable  note  for  this  Michigan  climate:  the  pool 
is  heated  by  radiant  floor  panels  and  radiant  heated  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by 
unit  heaters  and  air  diffusers.  • 


November,  1960 
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Getting  More  Power 
at  a  Saving 

by  Raymond  McCaffrey 

An  outmoded  electrical  distribution  system,  whether 
i  in  a  primary  school  building  or  college  campus,  is  a 
detriment  to  safety,  increases  operation  costs,  and  com¬ 
pounds  maintenance  procedures. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa.,  experi¬ 
enced  all  of  these  problems  in  its  electrical  system  for 
years  before  it  reached  the  breaking-point  in  1958.  At 
that  time  the  power  load  sometimes  operated  at  forty 
percent  over  rated  capacity.  Cables  burned,  fuses  blew, 
wires  overheated,  insulation  melted,  and  summertime 
air  conditioning  placed  a  heaxy  burden  on  the  whole 
system. 

By  revitalizing  the  electrical  distribution  system  Penn- 
syK  ania  Military  College  doubled  its  power  capacity  and 
now  realizes  jx)wer  cost  savings  of  more  than  $6,000 
annually,  an  amount  which  could  pay  for  the  entire  new 
system  within  five  years.  Direct  dollar  savings,  increased 
safety,  and  reduced  maintenance  have  resulted  from  for¬ 
ward  thinking  by  college  administrators  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  which  surveyed  the  whole  sv'stem  and  costs  of 
services. 

Power  costs  of  the  existing  system  were  compared  with 
those  pxKsible  with  a  new  primary  service  system.  Im¬ 
mediate  savings  of  $4,500  were  indicated  with  complete 
conversion  to  primary  serv’ice,  this  amount  to  increase  as 
new  buildings  were  added  to  the  service  line.  These  facts, 
backed  by  a  strong  recommendation  from  electrical  en¬ 
gineer  J.  J.  Riley,  won  the  approval  of  college  trustees, 
and  the  modernization  program  was  underway. 

Principal  items  of  equipment  in  the  new  system  are 
two  225-kva  Tranfo-Unit  packaged  substations  and 
power  and  lighting  panels  supplied  by  I-T-E  Circuit 
Breaker  Company,  Philadelphia.  Readily  available  in 
the  voltages  and  capacities  called  for  in  the  planning  of 
the  new  system,  the  packaged  units  were  a  major  factor 
in  enabling  the  college  to  receive  primary  power  service 
and  to  install  the  complete  system  itself. 

Primary  service  now  replaces  two  types  of  secondary 
service  formerly  supplied:  single-phase  three-wire  and 
two-phase  five-wire.  Primary  power  enters  underground 
at  the  stadium  fieldhouse.  Here  it  feeds  the  first  Tranfo- 


At  financial  vice  president  of  Pennsylvania  Military  College, 
Mr.  McCaffrey  is  particularly  impressed  by  money  saved 
through  his  college's  power  conversion. 


Conversion  to  primary  service  and  installation  of  packaged 
substations  doubled  Penn.  Military  College’s  power  capac¬ 
ity  yet  saved  enough  money  to  pay  for  itself  in  six  years. 


Unit,  substation  A,  then  loops  off  the  top  to  a  fused  in¬ 
terrupter  switch.  From  this  switch,  power  then  goes  via 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  underground  conduit  to 
the  second  Tranfo-Unit,  substation  B,  located  in  the 
basement  of  Howell  Hall,  a  new  dormitory. 

Substation  A  feeds  the  administration  building,  chem¬ 
istry  building,  armory,  library,  and  stadium,  and  will 
supply  a  series  of  buildings  along  the  street  which  bisects 
the  college  campus. 

Substation  B  supplies  Howell  Hall  and  Turrell  Hall 
(a  newly  completed  dormitory)  and  will  feed  a  third 
new  dormitory.  Capacity  is  also  available  for  still  another 
dormitory  and  a  science  and  engineering  building 
planned  for  the  future. 

All  power  enters  through  a  single  metering  cabinet 
located  in  the  stadium  power  room  which  provides  com¬ 
plete  control  and  recording  of  power  to  ail  buildings. 
Primary  ser\ice  is  4160-volt,  three-phase  four-wire.  All 
secondaries  are  120-208-volt,  three-phase  four-wire. 

The  entire  secondary  system  was  re-balanced,  re¬ 
wired,  and  new  main  distribution  panels  were  added 
for  all  buildings.  The  twenty-four  meters  located  at 
scattered  points  throughout  the  campus  were  eliminated 
entirely.  Lighting  circuit  breaker  panels  replace  four  hun- 
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Circle  OV-231  on  reply  card,  last  page 


dred  twenty-seven  fuses  in  widely 
scattered  fuse  Ixtxes  used  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  s>-sleni. 

I'hree  feeders  went  into  Old  Main 
before,  including  one  to  the  dome  of 
the  building  and  two  into  the  base¬ 
ment.  riiese  were  replaced  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  line  to  new  basement  distribution 
panels  from  which  go  two  lines;  one 
for  lighting,  the  other  for  power  to 
dishwasher,  steam  generator,  and  air 
conditioners.  \  generator  was  also  in¬ 
stalled  that  ran  provide  emergency 
power  for  tem|}orary  heat,  lighting, 
and  ctxiking. 

riie  entire  distribution  system  was 
in  ojjeration  fifty-three  weeks  after 
the  first  project  discussions  were  held. 
Only  a  four-hour  power  outrage  was 
necessary  during  cutover  to  the  new 
xystem.  Final  stage  of  the  changeover 
program  will  tie  in  the  remaining 
outlying  buildings  to  the  new  system. 
Sr  beduled  for  completion  by  1961, 
this  will  add  the  final  twenty  percent 
of  total  power  to  the  new  distribution 
system. 

Pennsylvania  Military  C’ollege, 
founded  in  1821  and  chartered  in 
1843,  is  the  second  oldest  of  seven 
primarily  military  colleges  in  the 
United  States  and  the  only  one  in  the 
middle  Atlantic-states  area.  Its  cur¬ 
riculum  combines  a  regular  four-year 
( ollege  academic  program  with  cadet 
life  and  military  college  rotc.  De¬ 
grees  are  offered  In  the  arts,  sciences, 
business  administration,  and  engi¬ 
neering.  • 


SCHOOLS.  We’ll  prove  it  in  your  office:  The  versa¬ 
tility  of  “Thermo-Fax”  Brand  Copying  Machines 
can’t  be  matched.  You’ll  see  copies  of  such  papers 
as  bid  requests  and  transcripts  made  in  seconds. 
Gummec/ /abe/s  addressed  instantly.  Laminating 
done  quickly  and  economically.  Correspondence 
answered  in  seconds.  Plus  many  additional  jobs 
impossible  with  other  machines.  You’ll  agree,  it’s 
wise  to  have  these  versatile  machines  working  wher¬ 
ever  paperwork  should  be  speeded.  Call  your  local 
dealer,  or  mail  the  coupon  now. 


This  office 
machine 
does  more, 
jobs  than 
any  other! 


More  collefies  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  developinni 
alumni  institutes  to 
strengthen  those  old  sehool 
ties.  Colorado's  Vietor 
Danilov  deseribes  the  his¬ 
tory  and  development  of 
these 

'‘Sehool  Days" 
for  the 
Old  Grad 

One  of  important  features 
in  next  month's  issue  of 
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Your  architect  knows  how  little  it  costs 


Architects  and  Engineers:  Childs  A  Smith,  Chicago,  Illinois  •  General  Contractor:  Keno  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Highland  Park,  Illinois  •  Window  Wall  Manufacturer: 
Ceco  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois  •  Porcelain  Panel  Fabricator:  Challenge  Stamping  and  Porcelain  Company,  Grand  Haven,  Michigan 
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With  construction  costs  showing  no  signs 
of  leveling  off,  it's  nice  to  know  that 
there's  still  a  way  to  build  an  attractive, 
functional  school  and  yet  save  money. 
The  answer:  window  walls  of  steel.  Ex¬ 
ample:  The  Red  Oak  School  in  Highland 
Park,  just  outside  of  Chicago. 


to  build  a  school  like  this 


The  walls  on  this  school  are  less  than 
1)4  inches  thick,  including  insulation,  so 
there  is  more  usable  classroom  space 
inside.  They  were  factory-fabricated  and 
bolted  in  place  quickly  by  a  small  crew, 
so  construction  costs  were  cut.  Window 
walls  weigh  less,  making  possible  a 
lighterfoundation.  Savings  will  continue 
for  many  terms  to  come  because  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  steel  walls  will  never  have 
to  be  painted,  scraped,  or  resurfaced. 
Normal  rainfall  will  keep  them  as  clean 
as  the  day  they  went  up. 

With  steel  window  walls.  Highland 
Park  received  more  school  for  its  money. 
Your  architect  can  show  you  how  your 
community  can  do  the  same. 

To  learn  how  a  typical  community 
solved  its  school  problem,  send  for 
U.  S.  Steel’s  free  movie,  "Plan  for  Learn¬ 
ing."  It’s  in  sound  and  color  and  it’s 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Steel  Film  Dis¬ 
tribution  Center,  525  William  Penn 
Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

C/SS  »nd  vnHBNAMEL  art  registtred  tradtmarks 

USS  STEELS  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN 
USS  Stainless  Steel  •  USS  VITRENAMEL 
USS  Structural  Steel  •  USS  Window  Sections 
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WOOD  FOLDING 


What  Democracy 
Needs  from  Education 


U  chairs  do  the  job  of  0 ! 

Adjusteze  dassroon  chairs  are 

completely  adjustable  for  students 
from  kinderfarten  tbrou(h  college. 


As  Western  civilization  has  grown 
k-niore  complex,  educational  prac¬ 
tice  and  theors’  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  confused.  Perhaps  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
changes  in  thought  and  basic  assump¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
Renaissance. 

In  some  senses,  these  changes  have 
reflected  themselves  most  vividly  in 
the  development  of  the  United 
States,  for  here  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  build  a  new  social  order. 
One  of  these  changes  in  this  countrv' 
is  the  profound  commitment  to  “edu¬ 
cate”  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation  to 
the  e.xtent  of  their  potential:  first 
through  common  school,  later 
through  high  school,  now  through 
two  years  of  college,  soon  through 
four  years  of  college  and  on  into 
adult  life. 

\Vhat  educational  tlieoiy  should 
guide  this  gigantic  endeavor  in  a 
nation  such  as  the  United  States? 
Stated  more  simply,  what  is  to  be 
done  while  people  are  in  school  these 
eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  or 
more  years?  All  effort  to  educate  in¬ 
volves  notions  or  theories  about  many 
things:  What  should  be  learned  and 
when?  What  is  t!ie  nature  of  the 
learner?  (He  seems  to  be  different 
from  a  dog  or  an  ape.)  How  does 
learning  take  place?  What  content 
and  experience  promote  learning 
best  at  different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment?  What  is  truth  and  how  is  it 
arrived  at?  AVhat  is  the  nature  of 
democracy?  What  is  effective  educa- 
'  tion  in  a  democracy?  etc.,  etc. 

Professor  Ernest  Bayles  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  answer  these  and  related 
baffling  questions.  In  the  preface  of 
his  new  book.  Democratic  Educa- 
I  tional  Theory  (Harper  and  Broth- 
I  ers),hesays: 

j  This  book  represents  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  my 
thought  on  what  ought  to  be  the 
major  tenets  of  a  genuinely  demo- 
;  cratic  educational  program. 


The  author  believes  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  theories  he  presents  would 
result  in  a  practical  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure  called  “reflective  teaching,” 
by  which  he  means  “conducting 
classes  in  such  manner  as  to  promote 
reflective  studies  of  student  problems; 
studies  which  achieve  the  solid  sub¬ 
stance  of  Dewey’s  Ciomplete  .^ct  of 
I  hought.”  His  first  chapter  presents 
evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  re¬ 
flective  teaching  and  serves  as  a  prac¬ 
tice-centered  introduction  to  the 
book. 

In  my  judgment,  any  sincere  at- 
tentpt  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
confused  state  of  educational  theorv- 
is  praiseworthy.  Democratic  Educa¬ 
tional  Theory  is  such  an  attempt  by 
an  experienced,  well-informed  stu¬ 
dent  of  education. 

Some  may  regret  that  the  author 
ties  his  whole  view  to  a  philosophic 
position  which  he  calls  “objective 
relativism.”  This  view  is  forthrightly 
stated  and  its  implications  faced 
scjuarely.  But  those  implications  are 
so  far-reaching  and  often,  at  least  ap¬ 
parently,  contradictory  to  much  of 
the  Hebrew-Christian-Greek  tradi¬ 
tions  which  are  the  foundation  of 
Western  civilization  that  there  is 
danger  of  compounding  the  present 
confusion.  Sometimes  Professor  Bay¬ 
les  is  almost  “absolute”  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “absolutism.”  Recent  thought 
seems  to  b<'  searching  for  belief  and 
method  beyond  the  dichotomy  of 
relativism  and  absolutism  which  will 
unify  these  \iews  and  will  provide 
answers  more  satisfying  than  either 
alone  offers.  I  linger  over  this  fxiint 
because  it  involves  among  other 
things  the  character  education  of 
modem  man,  the  most  vulnerable 
and  vital  aspect  of  the  current  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  • 


Only  chair 
of  its  kind 
available 
nationally 


ADJUSTEZE:  a  complete  line 
of  adjustable  quality  classroom 
furniture  .  .  .  sold  nationally. 

Write  for  literature. 
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•  WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Dept.  LI-18,  Pella,  Iowa 

MtNUFACTUREIS  RF  FELLA  WMO  WlMDtWS.  WROO 
FRLDING  PARTITIRNS  ARD  RRLSCREEHS 


By  E.  V.  Pultias,  professor  of  higher 
education.  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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"For  simplicity  of  operation,  and  as  an  aid 
to  concentration  and  class  discipline, 
LinguaTRAINER  goes  far  beyond  my  expectations.” 


That  is  what  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Tons, 
Chairman  of  the  Modem  Languages  Department  of 
Chaminade  High  School  of  Mineola,  New  York,  where 
an  82-position  LinguaTRAINER  System  has  been 
installed. 

“Our  department  uses  this  language  laboratory  system 
as  many  as  eleven  hours  in  a  single  day,”  Dr.  Tous 
states,  “and  not  one  of  our  instructors  has  experienced 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  operation. 

“Another  thing  we  like  about  the  LinguaTRAINER 
is  its  great  flexibility,  which  allows  individual  instruc¬ 
tors  the  widest  possible  freedom  in  programming  their 
courses  and  teaching  their  students.  We  have  had  as 
many  as  25  different  programs  being  played  simulta¬ 
neously,  but  could  schedule  up  to  82  if  necessary. 

“The  LinguaTRAINER’s  remote  control  cabinet,  where 
the  individual  tape  recorders  are  centralized,  is  indeed 
the  first  major  breakthrough  in  the  adaptation  of 
electronic  equiinnent  to  teadiing  situations.” 


fiUlTHAmWLH 


The  least  mechanically  inclined  person  can  operate 
the  LinguaTRAINER  successfully.  It  is  controlled  by 
simple  switches  and  chaimel  selectors,  (simple  as 
turning  on  TV).  All  electronics,  are  in  a  r^note 
cabinet;  there's  nothing  mechanical  to  distract  the 
studrat’s  attention.  Teacher’s  mechanical  operatitms 
are  minimum  and  are  centralized  at  the  Teadier’s 
Console. 

The  LingiiaTRAINER  is  the  first  remote  control  lan¬ 
guage  laboratory  syst^  used  in  schools  and  colleges 
extensively.  All  components  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  nearly  two  years  of  operation. 

Write  for  informative,  illustrated  LinguaTRAINER 
Brochure 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

195  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

■  Mb«Mlary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 


ELECTRONIC  lANGUMSE  LABORATORY  SYSTEM 


REMOTE 

CARINET 


TEACMEirS 

CONSOLE 


RLUOMN  TAPE  STUDENT 

AMPUFIER  CARTRKME  HEADSET 
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.  for  active  learning 

*  One  investment  in  the  Nesbitt  600  Line  g^ves  you  the  thermal  comfort 
most  conducive  to  learning  plus  the  utility  of  flexible  storage  units 

— both  important  aids  to  creative  teaching  and  pupil  participation 

^ew  physical  facilities  for  schools  are  major  investments  for  30  to  50  years. 

The  comfort-conditioning  units  for  individual  classrooms  are  such  an  investment. 

So  are  the  versatile  storage  cabinets  that  make  for  a  flexible  classroom. 

Combining  both  these  requisites  into  one  colorful  window-wall  ensemble  is  the 
sensible  and  economical  idea  originated  and  developed  most  adequately  by  Nesbitt. 
In  choosing  such  equipment  to  serve  your  school  for  the  next  40  or  more  years, 
it  is  wise  to  consider  how  well  the  supplier  has  served  for  the  past  40  years. 

Nesbitt  future  service  can  be  trusted  to  fulfill  this  policy  instituted  in  1917: 

•  Nesbitt  responsibility  only  begins  with  the  sale  and  continues  for  the  life 
of  the  building.  This  is  why  you  should  see  the  new  Nesbitt  600  Line. 


Comfort  and  utility  tailored  to  your  needs 

Nesbitt  offers  each  classroom  these  tools  for  active  learning: 
a  Syncretizer  heating,  ventilating  and  natural-air  cooling  unit — 
or  a  Year-Round  Syncretizer,  which  is  equipped  to  incorporate 
mechanical  cooling  and  dehumidiffcation  in  warm  weather; 
integrated  Wind-o-line  radiation  for  extra  protection  if  required; 
an  integral  full-length  display  board  shell  or  work  counter; 
and  fixed  or  mobile,  open  or  closed  storage  and  utility  cabinets— 
including  adjustable  and  interchangeable  shelves,  cubicle  dividers, 
racks  and  tote  trays — and  a  stainless  steel  sink-bubbler  unit . . . 
all  available  in  a  variety  of  modem  basic  and  accent  colors. 

■  A  longer  school  year  is  looming  as  an  economic  necessity. 

By  early  consideration  of  your  building  design,  you  may  be  able 
to  incorporate  year-round  air  conditioning  within  a  normal  budget 
For  valuable  informatiem,  send  for  Publication  SP-1060. 


MADE  AND  SOLD  SY  JOHN  J.  NESBIH,  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA  36,  PA. 
Sold  alto  by  Amoricon  Standard  Industrial  Division,  and  Amarican  Standard  Products  (Canada)  Ltd. 
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ROLL  IT! 


HOLD  IT! 


It’s  easy  to  mobilize  teaching 
aids  with  Bassick  casters.  Lab 
equipment,  motion  picture 
screens,  partitions,  furniture, 
exhibits,  can  easily  be  put  on 
wheels  for  more  effective  teach¬ 
ing  and  easier  learning.  Built-in 
side  brakes  can  lock  equipment 
in  position  if  need  be.  And  marks 
are  for  students,  not  floors: 
non-marking  Bassick  wheels 
cut  maintenance  costs,  protect 
every  type  of  floor.  Investigate 
Bassick  casters  for  your  school 
equipment.  0.^7 


The  Bassick  Cohpant, 
Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

Jn  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont. 


Teaching  on 


IT  HAS  BECOME  SO  fashionable  in 
academic  circles  to  damn  com¬ 
mercial  television  as  a  server  of  kid¬ 
die  fare  and  a  narcotic  for  Western 
and  fight  addicts  that  few  have  dared 
rise  in  its  defense.  Having  had  an  in¬ 
side  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  some 
of  the  network  studios  I  would  like 
to  report  on  the  genuinely  creative 
work  I  found  there. 

This  past  summer  I  was  privileged 
to  receive  a  fellowship  from  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  I  was  insnted  to  spend  three 
weeks  in  New  York  City  to  see  what¬ 
ever  and  whomever  I  wished;  the 
Academy  paid  all  expenses  and 
opened  all  necessary  doors.  I 
learned  much  about  the  detailed  op¬ 
eration  of  the  medium,  but  even 
more  important,  I  left  the  city  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  educational  efforts 
suffer  because  we  do  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  resources  which  tele¬ 
vision  puts  before  us. 

As  a  department  chairman  at 
Syracuse  I  have  watched  colleagues 
and  academic  friends  develop  a 
curious  reverse  snob  attitude  toward 
television.  More  and  more  of  them 
say  with  pride  that  they  do  not  have 
television,  or  that  they  have  moved 
it  to  a  distant  room,  or  that  a  tube 
w’ore  out  and  they’ve  never  bothered 
to  replace  it.  They  imply  that  they 
thus  spend  more  time  in  “worth¬ 
while  activities.” 

But  it  is  specious  to  argue  that 
there  are  too  many  Westerns  on  tele¬ 
vision,  or  too  many  private-eye 
shows,  or  (at  least  once)  too  many 
quiz  programs.  Argue  then  that  there 
are  too  many  books  issued  each 
month,  too  many  magazines,  too 
many  movies,  too  many  phonograph 
records.  Any  set  owner  knows  how 


STEIUlIRT-maBnEB  CORPOURTIOn 


By  Dr.  Eugene  Foster,  chairman  of 
Syracuse  University's  television  and 
radio  department. 


All  Channels 


to  use  both  positions  of  the  “on-off” 
switch. 

It  has  long  been  my  contention 
that  if  a  viewer  would  select  his  tele¬ 
vision  programs  with  the  same  care 
he  exerts  in  choosing  his  books,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  magazines,  he  could 
as  profitably  spend  an  hour  or  two 
each  week  with  television  as  he  could 
at  a  museum,  library,  or  concert. 

W’hile  the  intellectual  is  condemn¬ 
ing  television,  cbs  is  presenting  each 
Sunday  evening  a  half-hour  program 
called  “The  Twentieth  Century” 
which  tells  in  sight  and  sound  the 
important  stories  of  the  last  six  dec¬ 
ades.  I’ve  always  had  great  respect  for 
the  workmanship  on  this  program, 
but  it  became  even  deeper  this  sum¬ 
mer,  for  I  spent  more  time  with  “The 
Twentieth  Century”  people  than  in 
any  other  office  or  studio.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board  of  graduate  studies 
I’ve  participated  in  scores  of  exami¬ 
nations  for  advanced  degrees,  but 
I  doubt  if  I’ve  ever  encountered  a 
fledgling  Ph.D.  as  thoroughly  versed 
in  his  thesis  topic  as  are  the  research¬ 
ers  and  editors  who  put  together  each 
program  in  “the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury”  series. 

Once  a  topic  has  been  selected,  the 
material  researchers  go  to  the  li¬ 
braries  and  absorb  everything  written 
about  the  subject  as  would  any  doc¬ 
toral  candidate.  Film  researchers 
canvass  all  likely  sources  of  film  and 
order  prints  of  the  best  six  or  seven 
hours  of  material.  Film  editors  study 
the  library  research  and  then  go 
through  every  minute  of  assembled 
film  several  times  over  until  they 
have  selected  as  most  relevant  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
can  be  shown  in  one  program.  The 
key  staff  personnel  then  review  the 
results  at  this  point  and  suggest  how 
the  film  editors  can  trim  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  final  twenty-six  minutes 
that  will  be  seen  on  the  air. 
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OVERVIEW 


The  end  product  is  a  scholarly  pro¬ 
duction  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
prepared  by  a  team  of  experts  who 
are  fiercely  dedicated  to  accuracy  in 
their  presentation.  And  it  has  as 
much  to  offer  the  educator  as  any 
other  scholarly  work.  Its  only  weak¬ 
ness  is  that  it  is  in  capsule  form  and 
that  most  of  the  viewers  wish  each 
program  were  twice  as  long.  But  if 
we  remember  the  total  problem  of 
making  the  citizen  aware  of  the  many 
facets  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  capsule  form 
as  the  most  appropriate. 

I’ve  gone  into  some  detail  about 
“The  Twentieth  Century”  because 
its  staff  members  were  working  on 
programs  while  I  was  visiting  them 
and  because  they  were  so  kind  in 
making  me  feel  at  home.  I  was 
strongly  impressed  that  the  “cbs  Re¬ 
ports”  staff  and  the  people  in  the 
recent  “Project  Twenty”  series  at 
NBC  felt  the  same  way  about  their 
mission  of  informing  Americans  of 
major  stories  in  sight  and  sound. 

Along  with  these  outstanding  pres¬ 
entations  must  be  listed  the  TV  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  national  conventions  and 
the  presidential  campaign.  Or  the 
regular  presentations  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Circle  Theater  and  the  spe¬ 
cials  such  as  “The  Moon  and  Six¬ 
pence,”  “Ethan  Frome,”  and  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  I  assume  that  everyone 
is  familiar  with  “Sunrise  Semester” 
and  “Continental  Classroom”  which 
are  specifically  designed  to  fit  in  cur¬ 
rent  educational  patterns. 

Within  a  decade  the  television  in¬ 
dustry  has  met  a  formidable  chal¬ 
lenge  of  growth  and  popularity  and 
has  produced  quality  programs  for 
which  it  receives  too  little  credit.  I 
don’t  mean  to  imply  that  adminis¬ 
trators  and  professors  should  con¬ 
sider  television  good  enough  and 
cease  their  criticisni — obviously  there 
is  room  for  improvement. 

Our  challenge,  as  educators,  is  to 
harness  and  derive  good  from  this 
most  potent  medium  of  all  time.  As 
we  get  acquainted  with  them,  we 
find. that  the  leaders  in  this  industry 
are  men  of  integrity  who  want  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  current  problems 
which  concern  them  as  much  as  they 
concern  us.  • 


Commercial  TV’s  Syllabus 


Network 

CBS  Reports  (cbs).  Twice-a- 
month  series  beginning  with  “The 
Year  of  the  Polaris.” 

Continental  Classroom  (nbc  week¬ 
day  mornings).  Modem  chemistry 
and  modem  algebra. 

Eyewitness  to  History  (cbs  Fri. 
night).  Recap  of  significant  news 
of  the  week. 

Tomorrow  (cbs  Wed.  evening). 
Series  on  the  Age  of  Technology, 
produced  with  M.I.T. 

Twentieth  Century  (cbs  Sun. 
morning).  Documentary  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future. 

U.N.  in  Action  (cbs  Sun.  morn¬ 
ing)  .  Larry  LeSucur  discusses  im¬ 
portant  developments  from  U.N. 
headquarters. 


Local 

Academy  of  Science  (Mobile, 
Ala.,  WKRo,  Sun.  morning).  Lo¬ 
cal  schools,  hospitals,  industries, 
and  institutions  present  science 
topics  that  apply  to  them. 

Archaeology  and  the  Bible  (Los 
Angeles,  knxt,  weekday  morn¬ 
ings).  Non-credit  college  course 
by  U.S.C.  professor. 

Central  California  University  of 
the  Air  (Fresno,  kfre.  Sat.  after¬ 
noon).  Specialized  courses  at  six 
local  colleges,  from  the  story  of 
jazz  to  moon-earth  relationships. 

Common  Ground  (Chicago, 
WBBM,  Sat.  afternoon).  Foreign 
exchange  students  in  Chicago  col¬ 
leges  talk  about  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  American  experi¬ 
ences. 

Community  Campus  (St.  Louis, 
KTVi,  Sat.  morning) .  Four-year 
basic  program  of  24  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  nor -credit  certificate. 


Doctor’s  News  Conference  (San 
Francisco,  ktuv,  Tues.  evening). 
Local  reporters  quiz  medical  ex¬ 
perts. 

Front  Page:  Pravda  (Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  WNED,  Tues.  evenii.g).  Rus¬ 
sian  expert  from  U.  of  Buffalo  re¬ 
ports  what  the  Russian  people  are 
reading  by  analyzing  current  is¬ 
sues  of  Pravda. 

Golden  Rule  School  (Seattle, 
KiRo,  weekday  mornings).  Emer¬ 
gency  series  of  kindergarten  lessons 
for  Seattle  pre-schoolers  (kinder¬ 
garten  program  had  been  elimi¬ 
nated  by  failure  of  bond  issue). 

Government  of  the  People  (Los 
Angeles,  knxt,  weekday  morn¬ 
ings)  .  Non-credit  college  course  on 
politics  by  U.S.C.  professor. 

Great  Moments  in  Science  (Los 
Angeles,  knxt.  Sat.  afternoon). 
College  professor  recreates  great 
experiments  from  Archimedes  to 
Einstein. 

Growing  Up  (Ames,  Iowa,  woi. 
Sun.  afternoon).  Guidance  for 
parents  in  problems  of  raising 
children  from  birth  through  ado¬ 
lescence. 

Outdoors  (Denver,  kbtv.  Sat. 
afternoon).  Discussions  on  agri¬ 
culture,  hunting,  and  fishing. 

Panorama  (Denver,  klz,  Tues. 
evening).  Profile  of  Denver’s  peo¬ 
ple,  industries,  and  activities. 

Popeye’s  Firehouse  (Chicago, 
WBBM,  weekday  mornings).  Chil¬ 
dren’s  show  on  fire  prevention. 

Shakespeare  (Rockford,  Ill.,  wrex, 
twice  weekly).  Rockford  Evening 
College  credit  course  in  English. 

Spotlight  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
WANE,  Sun.  afternoon) .  Picture  of 
organized  fine  arts  in  this  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agricultural  center. 

Treetop  House  (Chicago,  won, 
weekday  mornings).  Information 
and  entertainment  for  pre¬ 
schoolers. 


National  sample  of  educational  telecasting  by  commercial  stations.  Local 
information  from  "Interaction”  report  on  public  affairs  programming  at 
community  level  published  this  month  by  Television  Information  Office. 
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“my  grandfather  makes  the 
best  playground  equipment 
in  the  whole  world. ..because 

he  loves  little  people  like  me!  he  makes 
slides  and  swings  and  see  saws  and  all 
kinds  of  things,  they’re  real  strong  and 
they’re  very  safe,  if  you’re  going  to  buy 
playground  things  you  better  talk  to  my 
grandfather  or  my  father  first,  they’re  both 
named  mr.  burke.” 


Send  me  your  pleyfround  planning  and  specification  file. 

J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Boi  986  Dept.  S5  P.  0.  Bo>  549  Dept.  55 
New  Brunswick,  Fond  du  lac, 

New  Jersey  OR  Wisconsin 

Name: _ _ _ 

Street: _ _ 

City: _ State: _ 
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Where  Education 
Is  "On-Limits” 

j 

A  Catholic  university  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force  may 
sound  like  an  unlikely  educational 
combination,  but  a  case  in  point 
proves  otherwise.  In  answer  to  re¬ 
quests  from  commanders  of  military 
installations  in  the  area,  St.  Mary’s 
University  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
extended  its  off-campus,  academic 
credit  program  to  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base.  And  it  thereby  forged  another 
link  in  the  growing  chain  of  school- 
community  cooperation. 

Classroom  instruction  is  given  at 
the  education  building  on  the  Kelly 
Base  five  evenings  a  week.  Mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  civilian  em¬ 
ployees  from  nearby  I.ackland,  Me¬ 
dina,  and  Brooks  Air  Force  Bases 
and  the  usaf  Security  Service  also 
take  part  in  this  on-ba.se,  off-duty 
education  program. 

Spring  and  fall  enrollments  aver¬ 
age  four  hundred  twenty;  summer 
enrollments  are  one-third  of  that. 
Courses  lead  to  degrees  in  business 
administration,  arts  and  sciences, 
and  industrial  engineering.  Lower 
division  courses  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  enrollment;  advanced  courses 
are  offered  where  demand  or  en¬ 
rollment  warrants. 

The  Ba.se  education  officer  and 
staff  take  responsibility  in  guiding 
military  personnel  into  proper  job 
competencies;  they  coordinate  their 
planning  through  the  university’s 
educational  director. 

Adminbtration  of  the  kafb  edu¬ 
cation  program  is  shared  by  a  uni¬ 
versity  official  and  the  base  educa¬ 
tion  officer.  Brochures  are  printed 
at  university  expense  and  distidbuted 
by  the  Kelly  officer  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  on  the  air  base.  Courses,  in¬ 
structors,  and  new  programs  are  also 

By  Bro.  Henry  C.  Ringkamp,  S.M.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kelly-Locklond  Educational 
Program  at  St.  Mary's  University,  and 
Donald  J.  Smith,  chief  of  Military 
Career  Development  Branch,  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas. 


reported  in  “Flying  Times,”  weekly- 
publication  of  the  base. 

Teachers  for  the  university-spion- 
sored  program  are  full-time  staff 
members  and  part-time  instructors  in 
equal  proportion,  in  accordance  with 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges. 
Base  education  officials  may  suggest 
names  of  qualified  on-base  person¬ 
nel  (civilian  or  military)  for  teach¬ 
ing  duties,  but  department  heads 
must  pass  on  qualifications  of  all 
teachers,  just  as  they  do  for  the  main 
campus  staff. 

One  problem  which  is  unique  to 
this  program  is  the  temporary  duty 
assignment  which  might  take  an  air¬ 
man-student  from  Kelly  to  Casa¬ 
blanca,  Okinawa,  Greenland,  or 
Alaska.  Makeup  or  anticipated  as¬ 
signments  are  possible  when  this  oc¬ 
curs,  except  for  protracted  absences. 

Student  counseling  by  department 
heads  is  provided  so  that  courses  are 
not  chosen  indiscriminately.  Basic 
courses  with  liberal  arts  or  general 
education  emphasis  form  the  back¬ 
bone,  in  proper  sequence,  of  every 
term’s  offerings. 

Tuition  is  identical  with  on-cam¬ 
pus  fees  except  where  package  deals 
are  arranged.  Usually  the  base’s  tui¬ 
tion  assbtance  b  three-fourths  of  the 
university’s  charges  for  each  student, 
or  not  to  exceed  $7.50  per  semester 
hour.  Matriculation  and  laboratory 
fees  and  textbooks  usually  are  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  responsibility.  Drop-outs 
who  fail  to  complete  the  course  due 
to  circumstances  that  are  considered 
to  be  within  their  control  are  re¬ 
quired  to  reimburse  the  Air  Force 
for  its  share  of  the  tuition. 

The  concentration  of  civilian  and 
Air  Force  personnel  in  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  area  b  an  educational  chal¬ 
lenge  of  top  priority.  It  b  being  met 
by  bringing  teachers  and  courses 
from  St.  Mary’s  to  the  military  base 
at  Kelly.  • 

OVERVIEW 
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Ouakerlown  High  School, 
Quokertowfi,  PeimyKronio 
ArdiHectii  H.  f.  Everett  &  Associates 
Conlroctori  CoopersmMh  Bros,,  bic. 
Gkizieri  Pittsburgh  Plate  Gloss  Co. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  ROLLED,  FIGURED  AND  WIRED  GLASS 


CLBAR  GLASS  —  Actual  photograph  of  "smoke  box 
room"  with  its  window  glazed  with  clear  gloss  Note  high 
concentration  of  light  neor  window. 


Available  in  a  wide  variety  off  patterns  and  surfface 
ffinishes  ffor  industrial  and  commercial  buildings, 
schools  and  residential  use.  Make  the  most  off  light 
with  Mississippi  Glass. 


DIFFUSING  GLASS  —  Smoke  box  photo — window 
glazed  with  diffusing  glass  Note  uniformity  of  lighting 
and  its  distribution  to  for  side  of  room. 


In  these  photographs  the  box  is  built  to  a  scale  of  to  repre¬ 

sent  a  room  12'  high,  12'  wide  and  24'  deep.  The  "window", 
ontered  in  one  end,  te  4'  square,  3'  above  the  floor. 


FREE  CATALOOl 

Contains  pattern  descriptions,  light 
distribution  charts,  and  transmission  data. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 
Address  Department  1 6. 
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GLASS  COMPANY 

SI  Angelico  SI.  •  SI.  Levis  7,  MIssevri 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PUllERTON,  CAIIFORNIA 


TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEED 


The  property  of  light  diffusion  in  translucent  glass  by 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  available  to  the 
architect  and  engineer.  By  irs  means  rooms  can  be  ade* 
quately  daylighted  far  from  windows,  small  skylight  areas 
can  cover  large  expanses  of  floor  space  with  shadowless 
daylight,  privacy  can  be  secured,  light  can  be  controlled 
.  .  .  literally  tailored  to  suit  requirements. 

Working  hand  in  glove  with  modern  lighting  practices, 
Mississippi  Glass  reduces  contrast  that  results  in  costly  visual 
errors  .  .  .  keeps  interiors  more  comfortable.  Occupants  see 
better,  feel  better,  work  better. 
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M-Ft!  Tatle  to  solve 

your  MPR  problems! 


Years  of  experience  in  designing  and  constructing  rugged, 
attractive  and  easily  handled  equipment  for  multi¬ 
purpose  rooms  and  cafeterias  have  resulted  in  today's 
complete  line  of  Rol-Fol  Folding  Tables  and  Benches: 


1  WALL-FOL  ...  the  table  and  bench  set  that  folds  into  its 
own  wall  pocket  for  storage,  yet  can  be  detached  and 
rolled  anywhere.  Quick . . .  economical . . .  space¬ 
saving. 


2  TWO-FOL ...  the  folding  table  and  bench  set  that 
folds  into  a  self-contained  unit  for  easy  rollaway  to 
storage.  Provides  25%  more  seating  capacity,  stores 
in  same  space  as  conventional  sets. 


3  ROL-FOL  FOLDING  LEG  TABLE... legs  snap  into  sockets 
at  comers  of  free-standing  steel  undercarriage ...  no 
braces  to  reduce  legroom  at  sides  or  ends . . .  folds 


flat  for  stacking  in  storage 


4  ROL-FOL  TOTE  TABLE... amazing  new  rolling  service 
table  that  converts  instantly  to  store  seven  folding- 
leg  tables !...  easily  rolls  away  to  storage  room. 


All  these  fine  Rol-Fol  products  feature  Formica  tops 
. . .  free-standing  load-carrying  steel  undercarriage . . . 
zinc  lustron  plated  tubular  steel  legs.  For  catalogs  and 
complete  information,  call  your  Rol-Fol  distributor, 
or  write  Rol-Fol  Sales  Co.,  8467  Melrose  Place, 

Los  Angeles  46. 
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New  York  City  Board  of  Education  approved  plans 
for  the  new  P.S.  74,  designed  in  two  units  by  Ballard, 
Todd  &  Snibbe.  Planned  to  accommodate  1,240  pupils, 
the  elementary  school  is  divided  functionally  into  two 
buildings  connected  by  an  entrance  foyer. 

One  building  contains  the  library,  four  kindergarten 
rooms,  and  forty-two  classrooms.  Classrooms  surround 
an  open  court  sheltering  the  kindergarten  playground. 
Auditorium,  lunchroom,  and  gym,  in  the  second  unit, 
are  designed  one  above  the  other  to  conserve  space. 
These  areas  are  open  to  the  public  and  serve  as  a  center 
for  evening  and  community  activities.  Both  buildings  are 
three  stories. 

Pink  brick  facing  creates  patterns  of  piers  at  intervals 
on  the  exterior.  Alternating  recessed  and  projecting  brick 
panels  form  shadow  lines  to  create  an  interesting  facade. 
This  brick  treatment  is  a  conscious  echo  of  New  York’s 
tum-of-the-century  buildings  and  adds  charm  and  a 
link  with  tradition  to  an  otherwise  contemporary  build¬ 


ing.  Windows  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  brick  sp>an- 
drel  to  create  the  effect  of  bay  windows.  Decorative  roof 
overhang  cap»  the  building  and  gives  a  feeling  of  scale 
for  small  children. 

Construction  of  the  $2.5  million  school  will  begin 
next  year. 


Expanding  Private  School 

With  an  enrollment  at  an  all-time  high  of  440  students. 
The  Tatnall  School,  Inc.,  a  private  coeducational  acad¬ 
emy  in  W'ilmington,  Del.,  has  expanded  its  facilities  with 
a  new  two-story  secondary  school.  Designed  by  Victorine 
and  Samuel  Hornsey,  it  has  a  capacity  of  160  students 
and  shares  the  one-hundred-acre  site  with  a  primary 
school  and  athletic  areas. 

Within  the  $1.4  million  building  are  eight  classrooms, 
student  center,  forum,  a-v  room,  faculty  room,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  spaces.  Large,  flexible  areas  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  accommodate  activities  which  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  future  installations  in  the  exp>anding  plant. 

The  structure  is  steel  frame  with  bar  joists  and  con¬ 
crete  floors.  End  walb  and  lower  spandreb  are  block- 
backed  brick,  with  wood-framed,  porcelain-surfaced  ply¬ 
wood  and  glass  window  walb  above.  Oil-fired  hot  water 
supplies  heating-venting-cooling  units  prepared  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  air-conditioning  compressor  (Tatnall 
has  a  year-round  schedule  of  activities).  Temp)erature 
control  is  pneumatic  automatic.  • 
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Si^ 

GYMNASIUM 


W  IT  H  RECESSED  HASPS 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

1,  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

3.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

9.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can't  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAOK  k 
SHKLVINO  ~ 

with  patented 
twiB  pert  comers 

AND 

^LIBRARY 
*  SHKLVINO 

with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  furnished  In 
any  sire  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  Baked  eoamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 

extra  charge 
You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  odd  sizes 
Svben  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


TWIN  POST 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

St7  LOWRY  AVKNUE  N  E. 
MINNEAPOLIS  IB,  MINN. 


EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


THE  WASTE  MAKERS 

By  Vance  Packard.  New  York: 
David  McKay  Co.,  Inc.  340  pp. 
$4.50. 

Mr.  Packard,  who  has  added  “hid¬ 
den  persuaders”  and  “status  seekers” 
to  our  lexicon,  has  come  up  with 
another  free-swin^ng  report  on  the 
general  deterioration  of  our  social 
fabric,  this  time  an  examination  of 
“waste  makers,”  manufacturers  and 
advertisers  w'hom  he  accuses  of  pro¬ 
moting  maximum  consumption  of 
shoddy,  unimportant  goods  at  the 
expense  of  our  natural  and  moral 
resources.  Educators  will  squirm  at 
Mr.  Packard's  tabloid  style,  but  will 
applaud  much  of  his  argument.  First, 
he  rails  against  calculated  campaigns 
(unknown  to  the  consumer)  by  some 
manufacturers  to  set  “death  dates” 
for  products  to  insure  a  rapid  rate  of 
repair  and  replacement.  Second,  he 
questions  the  hedonism  fostered  by 
the  business  community,  which  im- 
j  plores  the  consumer  to  “indulge 
;  yourself”  (two  houses,  three  TV  sets, 

,  three  cars,  boats,  deodorants,  pack¬ 
aged  staples,  etc.).  Third,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  point,  he  deplores  the  fantastic 
drain  on  natural  resources — iron,  oil, 
copper,  and  water — that  this  pro¬ 
liferation  demands. 

It  is  good  for  educators  to  see  the 
i  community  through  Mr.  Packard's 
j  steely  eyes.  Are  educators  concerned 
;  about  the  “population  explosion”? 

I  Says  a  leading  business  magazine: 

I  “New  Population  Score  Card  Can 
Help  You  Strike  It  Rich.”  Are  edu¬ 
cators  concerned  about  “material¬ 
istic  youth”?  Says  a  department 
store  in  Iowa:  “Teen-Agers!  Have 
Your  Own  Charge  Account!”  If  time 
is  short,  the  schoolman  should  at 
least  read  Chapter  1  (“City  of  the 
Future?”)  and  Part  III,  which  deals 


with  “Ever-Mounting  Consump¬ 
tion?”,  “The  Vanishing  Resources,” 
“The  Commercialization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Life,”  and  “The  Changing  Amer¬ 
ican  Character.”  This  is  a  sobering, 
if  not  frightening,  view  of  our  soci¬ 
ety  ;  not  a  whole  view,  but  one  which 
warrants  attention.  — T.  o.  c. 


McMURRY'S  MANAGEMENT  CLINIC 

By  Robert  N.  McMurry  with  Ruth 
G.  Shaeffer  and  Lawrence  E.  de 
Neufville.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster.  207  pp.  $4.95. 

Whether  the  authors’  specific  ans¬ 
wers  are  entirely  valid  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  this  book  as  the  lively  tone 
and  the  general  down-to-earth  na¬ 
ture  of  the  questions  asked.  The 
authors  confess  that  in  their  more 
facetious  moments  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  the  Dorothy  Dix  or 
the  Dear  Abby  of  the  business  world. 
The  book  has  the  same  kind  of  read¬ 
ability  as  do  those  columns. 

Amusing  but  helpful  material  for 
the  management  side  of  educational 
leadership. 

AMERICA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

By  D.  W.  Brogan.  New  Brunswick, 

N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press. 

117  pp.  $3. 

One  does  not  read  this  book  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  own  opinions,  but 
rather  because  of  Professor  Brogan’s 
particular  perspective.  As  a  long¬ 
time  friend  and  critic  of  America 
who  maintains  his  base  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science  at  Cambridge 
University,  Dr.  Brogan  is  well  known. 
His  comments  on  American  educa¬ 
tion  and  American  culture  are  not 
entirely  novel  but  are  readable  and 
useful. 

(Continued  on  page  77) 
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This  mark  tells  you  a  product  It  made  of  modern,  dependable  Steel. 


Why  the  Bums  rushed  from  Ehhets  Field 


LOS  ANGELES 
2^43  Miles 


Back  in  1916,  the  old  Brooklyn  Robbins  won  the  National  League  pennant.  It  was  - 

their  fourth.  Ebbets  Field  was  then  only  three  years  old  and  had  31,902  seats— plenty  of  room  for  the  Flatbush 
faithful.  But,  when  the  modern-day  Dodgers  erupted  into  a  powerhouse,  winning  five  pennants  from  1949  to  1956, 
the  seating  situation  went  sour.  The  Dodgers  played  the  New  York  Yankees  five  times  in  the  World  Series,  and 
while  the  famed  “house  that  Ruth  built"  bulged  with  67,000  paying  customers,  only  half  that  number  squeezed 
through  the  turnstiles  at  Ebbets  Field.  And  the  greatest  “catastrastroke"  was  that  Ebbets  Field  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
panded.  Finally,  after  44  years  in  the  same  old  apple  orchard,  the  Dodgers  moved.  Advanced  planning  might  have 
saved  Ebbets  Field.  If  you’re  getting  ready  to  build  a  new  stadium  or  to  remodel  your  present  one,  be  sure  to  look 
into  USS  AmBridge  Standard  Steel  Stadiums-they’re  engineered  to  grow  with  your  needs.  Our  rugged  steel  grand¬ 
stands  expand  to  size  quickly  and  economically,  and  they  can  be  moved  if  necessary.  Incidentally,  for  facilities 
under  the  stands,  watertight  steel  plate  decking  makes  a  perfect  roof  for  lockers,  showers,  classrooms,  office 
space  and  concession  booths.  Get  the  details  in  our  24-page  booklet  on  AmBridge  Standard  Steel  Stadiums.  Write 
to  our  Pittsburgh  Office  for  your  free  copy.  uss  ••hi  aihbchk.  •••  tr»d«n.fia 


G«n«rf I  Oflicts  52S  WHtitm  Pwin  Ptac*.  Plttsbur|k.  Pa. 

Cofrtractini  Officat  la;  Ambridta  •  Atlanta  •  Baltimora  •  Birmlnihain  •  Boston  •  Chkaio  •  Cincinnati 
Clavaland  •  Oaltas  •  Oonvar  •  Detroit  •  Ebnira  •  Gary  •  Harrisbnri.  Pa.  •  Houston  •  Los  Anfolos 
Mamptiis  •  Minneapolis  •  New  York  •  Orance.  Texas  •  Philadelphia  •  Pittsbur|h  •  Portland.  Ore. 
Roanoke  •  St.  Louis  •  San  Frandace  •  Trenton  •  Unitod  States  Steel  Export  Company,  New  York 
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No  overhead  pipe  suspensions  — ready  for  play  in 
minutes— rolls  easily,  quickly  into  storage 

•  Model  202  eliminates  custom-built  overhead  sus¬ 
pensions,  cables,  winches  and  costly  installation 
without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  rigidity. 

•  Four  of  the  Model  202  replace  six  suspended 
backstops  normally  used  in  most  gyms— 4  for 
practice,  2  for  spectator  games. 


Portable  / 
Folding  ! 
Rigid! 


NEW 


by 


Compact!  Model  202  folds  to  a  height  of  only  50',  and 
requires  a  storage  floor  space  of  just  54'  or  72',  depend¬ 
ing  on  type  of  bank,  x  121'.  Backstop  is  quickly  raised 
to  playing  position  with  an  easily-operated  hydraulic 
pump,  or  lowered  to  folded  position  in  seconds  by 
release  of  a  safety  lock  and  valve. 


•  Extremely  rugged  construction.  For  play,  base 
rests  on  floor-protective  pads  and  is  anchored 
into  4  floor  plates. 

#  For  easy  moving,  a  single  handcrank  raises  back¬ 
stop  on  to  4  rubber-tired  ball-bearing  casters 
that  protect  the  finest  floor  finish. 


•  Furnished  with  oflScial  fan-shaped  or  rectangular 
backboards  of  glass,  steel  or  wood. 


Medart 


Protective  laced-on  pads  for  vertical  support 
column  and  braces,  as  well  as  base,  available. 

Ask  for  complete  details. 


FSID  MIDART  FRODUCTS,  INC.  •  3S34  DIKAIR  STRUT  •  ST.  lOUIS  13.  MISSOURI 
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SOCIAL  CLASS  IN  AMERICA- 

THE  EVALUATION  OF  SOCIAL  STATUS 

By  W.  Lloyd  Warner  with  Mar- 
chta  Meeker  and  Kenneth  Eells. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
298  pp.  Paperback  $1.60. 

The  major  content  of  this  book  forms 
a  manual  of  procedure  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  social  status  and  is  re¬ 
printed  from  a  1949  edition.  Those 
who  were  impressed  by  Vance  Pack¬ 
ard’s  The,  Status  Seekers  might 
well  review  the  first  two  chapters  of 
this  paperback.  Two  new  chapters 
especially  the  one  on  Power,  Prestige, 
and  the  Human  Adaptive  Controls 
make  this  worth  the  attention  of  our 
general  readers  in  addition  to  the 
natural  audience  of  sociologists. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

Edited  by  Gordon  I,  Swanson. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  the  United 
States.  354  pp.  $4. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

By  Rudyard  K.  Bent  and  Lloyd  E. 
McCann.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  $6.50. 

A  textbook  for  graduate  work  in 
the  subject  field,  this  is  entirely 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  editor¬ 
ship  of  Harlan  Hagman.  Its  great 
virtue  is  its  principal  emphasis  on  the 
task  to  be  done  rather  than  on  the 
persons  doing  the  job.  Administra¬ 
tion  is  a  process  and  a  function,  but 
too  many  of  us  practicing  adminis¬ 
trators  confuse  ourselves  with  the 
function.  From  one  view,  the  high 
school  principal  is  a  teacher  who  has 
a  special  responsibility  to  see  that 
administration  gets  done. 

There  is  enough  of  the  how-to- 
do-it  in  this  book  to  make  it  helpful 
to  the  novice  and  sufficient  general 
discussion  and  insight  to  warrant 
reading  by  the  old  hand  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  usually  the  one  who 
knows  best  how  much  he  doesn’t 
know.  In  textbook  form,  it  definitely 
lends  itself  to  browsing  as  well  as  to 
syllabus  use. 


FOUNDATIONS  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

By  Natalie  Marie  Shepard.  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company. 
352  pp.  $5. 

A  VIEW  OF  "THE  NATION" 

(An  Antholofly:  1955-1959) 

Edited  by  Henry  M.  Christman. 
New  York:  Grove  Press,  Inc. 
269  pp.  Paperback  $2.45. 

Regular  readers  of  The  Nation  may 
enjoy  the  reprinting  of  articles  which 
recall  the  best  of  that  magazine. 
Those  who  have  not  been  regular 
readers  may  enjoy  having  the  book 
handy  for  dip-in-and-out  reading. 
The  material  is  organized  into  main 


categories,  but  it  remains  a  collection 
of  commentary  on  broad  aspects  of 
the  American  scene.  Like  The  Nation 
itself,  the  book  b  full  of  heterodoxy 
and  satire.  Much  of  the  material  b 
dated,  but  because  it  dealt  with  the 
contemporary  scene  it  also  has  the 
freshness  and  liveliness  to  be  expected 
from  that  close  relationship. 

cit:zenship  and  a  free  society: 

Education  for  tho  Future 

Edited  by  Franklin  Patterson.  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies.  292  pp.  Paperback,  $4. 

Any  yearbook  has  hard  sledding.  Its 
dbtribution  b  almost  invariably 
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The  Teacher  is  KING 


with  a  Rheem  Califone 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


All  the  functions  and  design  of  the  Console  have  been 
simplified  for  the  Teacher's  ease  of  operation,  comfort 
and  convenience. 

Only  a  Rheem  Califone  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 
gives  the  Teacher  four  kinds  of  hum-free,  clear-toned* 
communication  for  every  classroom  situation . . . 


Contact  your 
Rhaam  Califona 
Lanfuaga  Laboratory 
Daalar  or  writa 
for  fraa  catalog. 


•  Fun  Class  All  - Call 


To  Groups  Ustaning  to  tho  sama  “mastar" 
•  To  Individual  Studant 


♦  Mr.  Humphraa  Claartone.  Protector  of  Fidelity 

For  hirtflor  mformotion.  writ#  to  Dopt.  g-11 


califone  taiPQssiioii 

1020  Warth  U  liFta  Awanua  •  HoRyaopil  3A  Cali 
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wider  than  its  reading.  TTie  Council 
for  Social  Studies  has  certainly  had 
this  experience  again  and  again. 

Yet  it’s  hard  to  see  how  our 
schools  can  go  on  so  slightly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  realities  of  society,  the 
agreement  on  goals,  and  the  research 
on  process  which  the  Social  Studies 
people  have  repeatedly  laid  clear. 
This  yearbook  deals  so  centrally  with 


the  universally  accepted  aim  of  help¬ 
ing  build  responsible  citizenship  that 
it  is  nearly  a  must  for  those  adminis¬ 
tratively  responsible  for  secondary 
education  and  for  those  who  would 
center  education  too  fully  on  mental 
development  or  intellectual  skill. 

Dr.  Patterson’s  editorial  leadership 
is  distinguished.  Issues  are  clarified 
and  responsible  answers  contributed 
toward  some  of  our  most  vexing  cur¬ 
riculum  problems. 


NEW  AND  USEFUL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Th«  Litardtur*  of  Liboral  AduH  Educa¬ 
tion  1954-1957  (annotatod) 

Compiled  by  J.  D.  Mezirow  and 
Dorothea  Berry.  New  York:  The 
Scarecrow  Press,  Inc.  308  pp. 
$6.50. 

Privato  Indopondont  School*— 

Tho  1960  Yoarbook 

13th  edition.  Mansfield  A.  Lyon, 
Editor.  Wallingford,  Conn.:  James 
E.  Bunting,  Publisher.  1 100  pp. 
$7.50. 

Directory  of  Univortity  Rosoorch 
Bureaus  and  Institutes 

Gale  Research  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  199  pp.  $20. 

! 

Elementary  Teachers  Guide  to  Free 
Curriculum  Materials 

17th  edition.  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin.  639 
pp.  $7.50. 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films 

20th  edition.  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin.  639 
pp-  $9. 

\  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Filmstrips 

j  I2th  edition.  Educators  Progress 
j  Service.  Randolph,  IVisconsin.  163 
1  pp-  $6. 

1 

i  The  New  Nations  of  West  Africa 

Edited  by  Robert  Theobald.  New 
York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  179 
pp.  $2.50. 

Pictures,  Pamphlets,  and  Packets 

Third  Edition.  National  Aviation 
Education  Council,  1205  Connect¬ 
icut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
28  pp.  Single  copy  free.  Quantity 
orders  considered. 

Independent  Study— New  Dimensions 
in  Higher  Education 

By  Winslow  R.  Hatch  and  Ann 
Bennet,  U.  S.  Department  of 
HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Avail¬ 
able  from  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  40  pp.  25^. 

Social  Changes  and  the  College  Student 

Symposium  by  Donald  R.  Brown, 
W.  C.  H.  Prentice,  Nevitt  Sanford, 
Philip  E.  Jacob,  Joshua  A.  Fish¬ 
man,  Robert  J.  Havighurst.  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education,  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  34  pp.  Free  while 
supply  lasts.  • 


addition  to  the  famous 
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Laboratory  Furniture 


TYPEWRITER 
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Functional  design  increases 
student  efficiency,  simulates 
actual  affice  conditions. 
Spacious  typing  platform 
holds  largest,  heaviest  ma¬ 
chine  safely. 

Typing  platform  adjusts  from 
25"  to  29". 

"Knee-ease"  frame  design 
for  easy  access. 

Minimum  noise  and  vibra¬ 
tion,  will  not  "walk". 

Heavy  -  duty  maintenance- 
free  construction. 

Choice  of  three  materials 
for  tops: 

•  Lama-Tex 

•  Tensil-Tex 

•  Tensil-Ply 
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Hni  inAYQ 

■  %#  in  a  school  that 

takes  advantage  of  its  ” breaks** 


GYMNASIUMS 
CORRIDORS 
CLASSROOMS 
LOCKER  &  SHOWER  ROOMS 


MULTI-PURPOSE  ROOMS 
ARTS  &  CRAFTS 


....  _ 

Dissatisfied  with  the  way  your  floors  are  holding  up? 
Now  is  the  time  to  switch  to  Hillyard  floor  treatments 
that  clean  up  easily,  keep  a  **first  day  of  school**  finish 
all  year  long -and  cut  labor  costs  as  much  as  50%. 

The  first  step -planning.  Let  treatment  techniques  and 
the  Hillyard  "Maintaineer***  demonstrate  them toyourcus- 


give  you  a  specialist’s  help. 
Without  charge  or  obligation. 


todial  staff. 

If  you’re  not  already  acquaint- 


HOME  ECONOMICS  he’ll  survey  your  floors,  rec-  ed  with  your  local  Hillyard 
SHOPS  ommend  treatments,  sched-  Maintaineer  (he’s  one  of  more 
LIBRARIES  work,  and  schedule  than  160  trained  floor  treat - 

CAFETERIAS  materials  to  be  on  hand  as  ment  technicians,  coast  to 
required.  He’ll  suggest  latest  coast)  write  us  in  St.  Joseph. 
KITCHENS  labor-saving,  dollar-saving  Your  Maintaineer  is . 


BOILER  ROOMS 


To  Get  the  Most  from  Your  Floor  Care  Dollar... 

Plan  Ahead  with 


*0ii  ^ou/i  Qtdjjlj,  ^ouii 

HILLYARD 


HILLYARD 
hwk.1.1.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


HIILYAIO  $1.  JoMph,  Mo.  Dap*.  E-S 

Pl^oM  Kav«  the  Mainfoin#*r  gat  in  touch  with  ma  ot  onca. 


Branches  and  Warehouse  Stocks 
in  Principal  Cities 


L, 


Addi 

City 


Stota. 


I 

H.  E.  W.  After  the  Election 


Regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  elections  this  month — and 
some  of  the  pre-election  promises — 
there  won’t  be  much  change  next 
year  in  the  operations  and  policies 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  or  its 
parent  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare. 

Some  of  the  top  men,  both  in  the 
•  department  and  in  the  office,  will 


change,  to  be  sure,  and  with  them 
will  come  some  new  thinking  and 
some  new  voices.  But  the  course  of 
the  two  organizations  will  likely 
change  very  little. 

Educational  executives  must  re¬ 
member  thb  when  they  look  at 
Washington  and  its  operations.  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  like  hew,  or 
Commerce,  or  Treasury,  are  so 
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JT^Pi  another  NEW  pioneering  advance  from 

MRI-America’s  Language  Laboratory  Leader 


I 

.  Simple,  easy-to-use 
'  Classroom  Equipment 
New  Methods  and  Workshops 
for-  more  effective  teaching 


QUICK-CHANGE  AUDIO -DRILLS 

French,  Spanish  £r  Cerman 
For  easy  teacher  use 

e  with  any  or  all  textbooks 
a  with  or  without  lob 
a  in  school  and  at  home 

The  bridge  beturecn  grammar  and  con¬ 
versation.  Not  a  course,  but  a  valuable 
supplement  —  to  develop  students’  re- 
8exive  use  of  a  language.  (1)  Student 
hears  problem  sentence  recordra  by  native 
lingubt,  (2)  speaks  response,  and  (3)  im¬ 
mediately  hears  recorded  master  solution. 
Time  limit  and  only  one  possible  solution 
makes  student  think  ana  speak  ta  the 
faagiMgr.  Each  drill  comprises  18  LP 
records,  teacher's  manual,  scripts  of  all 
70  lesstm. 


More  MRI/TRW  language  laboratories 
are  now  in  use — more  are  being  installed 
today — than  all  other  combined.  Why? 

MRI/TRW’s  long  experience  gives 
schools  the  broadest  selection  of  simplest, 
easiest-to-use  equipment.  There’s  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  match  your  exact  needs  for  today 
and  tomorrow,  regardless  of  size,  purpose 
and  budget. 


MRI/TRW  leads  in  tested  teaching 
methods,  materials,  consultation  and 
regional  seminars. 

Find  out  for  yourself  why  MRI/TRW 
Language  Laboratories  are  preferred  so 
overwhelmingly.  Write  today  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  MRI/TRW  advanced  equipment 
and  educational  services  .  .  .  and  details 
on  the  new  “Quick-Change  Audio-Drills.” 
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World’s  Most  Complete  Line  of  Language  Laboratory  Equipment 


bound  about  with  laws  and  rules 
and  precedents  that  no  Secretary  or 
Commissioner  (or  President)  can 
hope  to  do  more  than  deflect  them 
slightly  from  whatever  course  they 
are  embarked  on.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons: 

1.  Usually,  the  top  men  brought 
in  by  a  new  administration  are  in¬ 
experienced  in  government  work  or 
at  least  inexperienced  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  they  are  now  expected 
to  operate.  Thus,  they  have  little 
choice  but  to  lean  heavily  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  experience  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  permanent  staff. 

2.  Most  departments  operate  nu¬ 
merous  programs  (as  does  the  Office 
of  Education)  that  were  set  up  by 
previous  Congresses.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  thus  prescribed  by  law 
and  must  continue  despite  the  wishes 
of  the  new  President  or  Secretary. 
Only  a  new  act  of  Congress — or  a 
cutoff  of  funds  by  Congress — can 
substantially  change  these  activities. 

3.  This  year  in  particular,  with  a 
complete  change  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  due,  the  departments  have  no 
choice  but  to  plan  on  the  wishes  of 
the  outgoing  President  and  his  Secre¬ 
tary.  Budget  figures  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  in  January,  for  instance, 
have  been  prepared  over  the  past 
several  months  and  will  be  presented 
by  the  outgoing  Administration. 

Result  is  that  for  the  first  year  of 
the  new  administration,  willy-nilly, 
the  departments  will  operate  on 
much  the  same  level  as  this  year. 

Background — To  get  the  picture 
clear,  perhaps  a  little  background 
on  HEW  and  its  compionents  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

As  most  educators  know,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  itself  dates  back  to 
1867,  when  it  was  set  up  “to  collect 
and  disseminate  statistics  and  facts, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion.’’  Through  various  metamor¬ 
phoses,  it  finally  took  shape  as  one 
of  five  major  divisions  (though  by 
far  not  the  biggest)  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  when  that  agency  was  created 
in  1953. 

Overall,  hew  is  concerned  with 


By  E.  E.  Halmos,  Jr.,  who  reports  on  the 
Wothington  scene  for  OVERVIEW. 
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administration  of  social  security  laws, 
public  health,  control  of  distribution 
and  purity  of  foods  and  drugs,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  as  well  as 
with  the  functions  carried  on  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Hew  employs  62,350  persons  and 
spends  (1%1  budget)  more  than 
$3.8  billion  a  year  on  its  activities. 
Out  of  these  totals.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  employs  about  1,000  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  $489.2  million. 
With  this,  it  conducts  the  various 
activities  provided  for  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
($173  million),  aids  school  construc¬ 
tion  ($63.4  million),  renders  other 
assistance  to  local  school  districts 
($187.3  million),  aids  schools  in 
federally-impacted  areas,  collects 
and  publishes  statistics,  makes  grants 
to  land-grant  colleges,  and  aids 
school  administrators  in  many  other 
areas,  including  libraries. 

Take  ndea,  for  example.  The 
original  law  was  passed  in  1958,  has 
since  been  several  times  amended, 

*  and  only  recently  was  made  a  “con¬ 
tinuing”  act.  Thus  it  will  go  on  in- 
dehnitely,  unless  Congress  should  cut 

•  off  funds  (except  for  Title  VIII 
which  expires  in  1%1).  Procedures 
governing  the  administration  of  this 
law  have  been  set  and  any  attempt 
to  change  them  radically  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  snarl  of  paperwork  and 
legalities  that  might  set  the  whole 
program  back  several  years. 

Take  federal  aid  to  impacted 
areas:  one  hundred  percent  aid  to 
school  districts  in  which  parents  both 
live  and  work  on  a  government  res- 
'  ervation,  fifty  percent  to  areas  where 

parents  are  employed  on  federal  res- 
er\ations,  other  aid  where  a  govern¬ 
ment  contract  brings  a  “sudden  in¬ 
crease”  in  school  age  population. 

'  The  first  part  of  this  program 

(aid  where  parents  live  and  work  on 
i  government  land)  has  now  been 

made  permanent  and  Congress  is 
under  pressure  to  continue  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  parts  (which  expire 
in  June,  1961  under  present  law). 

Advise  and  consent — Probably  the 
most  important  reason  for  little  and 
1  slow  change,  however,  is  the  point 

mentioned  earlier:  governmental  in¬ 
experience. 

Even  administrators  well  versed  in 
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Dage  experience  in  educational  TV, 
available  through  TRW’t  Educational 
Electronics  Division,  brings  you  many 
benefits  beyond  equipment  planning  and 
installation. 

You’ll  discover  many  helpful  ideas  and 
techniques,  for  example,  in  “Television 
in  Teaching,”  our  latest  publication. 
From  a  teacher’s  point  of  view,  it  dis¬ 
cusses  educational  TV’s  potential,  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  teaching  and  efficiency  .  .  . 
traces  the  steps  in  starting  a  program. 

On-the-scene  consultation  and  training. 


backed  by  TRW  electronic  and  teaching 
know-how,  can  help  you  plan  the  com- 
plttt  Educational  TV  system  ...  to 
meet  today’s  .  .  .  and  tomorrow’s  .  .  . 
needs.  Start  small — as  little  as  one  camera 
and  viewing  monitoi^— or  with  the  largest 
system;  confident  that  equipment  will  not 
be  obsolete,  regardless  of  growth. 


Write  or  phone  today  for  information 
about  Dage  EducationsJ  Television 
Elqiiipment  and  educational  services — and 
your  copy  of  ‘Television  in  Teaching”. 


government  operations  at  other  than 
federal  levek  plunge  into  a  veritable 
wonderland  when  they  get  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  fact  that  all  three 
branches  of  the  government  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  Washington — and  playing 
politics  along  with  the  business  of 
conducting  the  government — makes 
it  absolutely  essential  that  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  government  in  all  its 
ramifications  as  well  as  his  own  de¬ 
partment  or  office.  He’ll  spend  half 
or  more  of  his  time  on  Capitol  Hill 


defending  or  opposing  legislation  and 
appn^riations,  or  answering  ques¬ 
tions  on  intimate  details  of  his  op¬ 
eration.  He  is  subject  to  question 
(and  if  he’s  wise  he’ll  answer  at  once 
and  politely)  by  537  members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  his  own  superiors,  and  the 
press,  both  general  and  specialized. 

Net  result,  then,  is  that  changes  on 
educational  policy  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  slow  to  appear,  if  they 
appear  at  all.  • 
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pioneer  in  Educational  Television — 
fulfills  your  complete  needs 


easy-to-use, 

easy-to-keep- 

in-use 

modular 

equipment 

plus  Tested 
Teaching 
Techniques 


MODEL  320  B  V  SYSTEM  ETS  l  Com 
CAMERA  Full  pro-  pact.  Ileiible. 

fessional  broadcast  mobile  Easy  to, 

gualitje.  operate  &  mamta  n 
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End  Terrazzo  and 
Marble  cleaning 
problems  with... 


MYCOTRAZ 


•avUie'tm^ 
jobs! 

MYCOTRAZ  combines,  in  paste  form, 
the  purest  vegetable  soaps  and  light 
abrasives,  for  completely  harmless 
terrazzo  and  marble  cleaning.  Out¬ 
standing  as  an  extra-heavy-duty  clean¬ 
er  for  excessive  dirt  and  wax  pile-ups 
on  all  types  of  flooring.  Renovates  floors 
like  a  good  honing,  leaves  them  safer, 
more  slip-resistant.  Use  with  scrubbing 
brush,  machine  or  as  poultice  .  .  .  and 
throw  away  your  harsh  chemicals! 

Mike>  0 
oteoA 

Write  for 
information 

MASURY-YOUNG  CO. 

76  Roland  Straat  Boston  29,  Massachusetts 
OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


You  Can  Build  a 
Better  Press 

Good  relations  with  the  local 
press  don’t  come  by  chance. 

They  result  from  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  educational  executive  to 
answer  questions  truthfully  and  to 
open  his  entire  school  operation — in¬ 
cluding  the  classrooms — to  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  They  require  that  a 
board  of  education  not  insist  on 
knowing  every  little  thing  before  it 
appears  in  print.  They  require  that  a 
board  permit  the  repxirter  to  attend 
informal  sessions  if  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  background  himself. 

Utopia?  Not  at  all.  It’s  the  way 
the  schools  and  the  newspaper  co¬ 
operate  in  my  town,  Saginaw,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

I  attend  the  private  conferences 
between  Superintendent  Charles 
Coulter  and  his  principals,  super¬ 
visors,  and  teachers.  I’m  present  at 
informal  board  meetings,  and  if  I 
enter  the  office  when  a  school  board 
member  is  talking  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  I  sit  down  and  listen. 

If  anything  happens  in  Saginaw 
affecting  the  schools,  I  hear  about  it 
first  from  Sup)erintendent  Coulter, 
not  from  the  rumor  mill. 

A  well-informed  reporter  means  a 
well-informed  public,  and  no  other 
medium  can  present  the  school  story 
better  than  the  daily  newspapier.  It’s 
the  newspaper’s  job  to  get  things 
right,  and  if  a  reporter  is  doing  a 
poor  job,  is  sup>er-critical,  is  negative 
in  his  approach,  then  any  ed.  exec, 
is  within  his  rights  to  have  a  talk 
with  the  editor. 

Today’s  editors  are  emerging  from 
the  idea  the  school  beat  is  the  bottom 
rung  on  the  editorial  ladder.  Let’s  not 
kid  ourselves,  schools  are  the  biggest 
local  tax  users  in  almost  any  com¬ 
munity,  and  all  editors  are  interested 
in  how  tax  money  is  spent.  Besides, 


By  Stuart  Gross,  who  reports  on  educa¬ 
tion  for  The  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 


school  news  right  now  is  prime  reader 
interest,  and  the  school  man  who 
doesn’t  take  advantage  of  it  or 
botches  the  job  is  the  loser. 

And  there  are  school  men  who  do 
botch  the  job.  Some  become  sus¬ 
picious  when  a  reporter  comes 
around  asking  questions.  Some,  per¬ 
haps  out  of  necessity,  write  their 
own  news  for  the  local  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Before  trying  this,  they 
should  take  a  short  course  in  news 
writing;  some  miss  the  point  of  news 
entirely,  or  are  so  jealous  of  their  es¬ 
says  they  resent  it  when  the  paper 
trims  their  offerings  to  fit  space.  It 
would  be  better,  in  many  instances, 
for  them  to  call  on  the  local  paper 
and  rejx)rt  the  news  verbally. 

Any  superintendent  in  an  area 
served  by  a  papier  large  enough  to 
have  a  repiorter  respxinsible  for  school 
news  should  make  a  px>int  of  contact¬ 
ing  the  repxjrter  when  he  thinks  he 
has  a  news  story.  This  is  especially 
incumbent  on  suburban  school  dis¬ 
tricts  around  a  large  city  where  there 
are  just  so  many  schools  no  one  re- 
pxirter  can  give  all  equal  time  and 
attention. 

A  supierintendent  in  this  piosition 
should  recognize  that  the  central 
city’s  district,  with  its  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  children  and  problems,  is  going 
to  receive  the  greater  coverage.  At 
the  same  time,  these  superintendents 
might  be  surprised  at  the  willingness 
of  a  papier  to  accommodate  them  on 
stories  if  they  would  let  the  papier 
know  they  are  willing  to  coopierate. 

On  the  grudge  list  in  any  news- 
papier  office  is  the  supierintendent 
who  appiears  only  when  there’s  a 
bond  issue  to  sell  to  the  public  but 
who  clams  up  entirely  when  there’s 
a  controversy  within  his  district. 
These  supierintendents,  if  they  just 
realized,  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
their  best  weapion — a  strong  state¬ 
ment  in  the  local  press,  stating  facts 
clearly  and  concisely.  They  forget 
one  big  fact:  because  they  are  school 
supierintendents  the  public  will  listen 
to  what  they  have  to  say. 

The  public  is  interested  in  colleges 
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FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


Tallescope  speeds  up  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  in  a  Western 
School  District.  ^ 


-fAlhoPE 

Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Has  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


TO  GET  UP  IN  THE  AIR 
FOR  OVERHEAD 
SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


UtMOMT 
STAM  TTff 
KAPfOiO 


UrtIGNT 

STAIRWAT 

TTPf 

scAiroiO 


BrMgts  ovtr  avditortum  aaats.  Mota  Rolfs  through  doorways.  Taloscopes 
oooHiiafi  ogoratloo.  aod  folds  down;  only  29**  wida. 


Saparatas  aasHy  lnto3componantsfor 
convanlont  storago  or  transportation. 


UP-RIGHT  SCAFFOL 


For  TAUeSCOPF 
circular  write  to 


DIPT.  17a,  1013  PAROKB,  BBRKBLaV,  CALIP. 


In  Canada:  Up-RIght  Scaffolds  Ltd.,  120  Russatt  Ava.,  Oahawa,  Ontario 
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WHY  USE  A  SCREW  WHERE  A  NAIL  WILL  DO? 

( even  classroom  chemicals  can  cost  too  much ) 

There  once  was  a  fussy  cabinet  maker  who  built 
himself  a  house.  Didn’t  use  a  single  nail.  Put  it  all 
together  with  screws.  Expensive  brass  screws  at 
that.  Naturally,  nails  were  all  he  needed.  But  pride 
and  habit  raised  his  cost. 

The  same  with  teaching  chemistry.  There  is  no 
experiment  or  demonstration  in  any  chemistry  book 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  with  commercial  grade 
chemicals.  They  work  as  well  .  .  .  cost  considerably 
less  than  the  analytical  grades  commonly  used. 

Take  U.S.P.  (99.6%)  Potassium  Iodide,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  While  most  catalogs  list  it  at  $4.20  per 
ix>und,  at  Leslie  Laboratories  it  costs  $2.77.  “Quite 
a  savings  you  say.”  But  the  difference  is  even  greater 
when  measured  against  the  normal  cost  of  $5.20 
per  pound  for  analytical  grades. 

Leslies’  Catalog  lists  over  150  other  chemicals  at 
excellent  savings.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


LESLIE  LABORATORIES 


^  V  . 


i 


\SSS- 

100  dll..  -  >  J  • 

.A.  \  . 


mo^li  wp  to 
300  mIm 


»aoo<to^ 

Equip*"**" 

_ _ lu 


166  HeoHi  Terrace 


Buffalo  23,  N.  Y. 
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Communications  (continued) 


fully  as  much  as  public  schools.  They 
want  to  know,  “Will  there  be  room 
for  my  child?  And  if  so  what’s  the 
chance  of  his  success  in  college? 
How  must  he  prepare  in  high 
school?” 

Colleges,  big  and  small,  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  an  ever  increasing  volume  of 
publicity,  as  if  they  are  competing 
for  newspaper  space.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  it  is  inconsequential  and  of 
no  interest  to  a  newspaper  a  hundred 
miles  away. 

This  may  come  as  surprise  to  some 
college  presidents,  but  newspapers 
don’t  relish  getting  a  complete  speech 
in  the  mail — all  ten  to  twelve  pages 
of  it — especially  when  that  college  is 
out  of  the  newspaper's  circulation 
area.  If  what  the  president  is  saying 
is  really  important,  the  wire  services 
will  pick  it  up  and  give  it  the  play  it 
deserves.  j 

Colleges  could  save  themselves  a 
lot  of  money  if  they  realized  one 
simple  facet  of  newspapers — local 
news  is  gathered  locally  by  reporters. 
State  or  national  news  comes  in  on 
the  wire,  if  it’s  important  enough. 
And  much  the  colleges  put  out  isn't 
that  important. 

One  exception  is  items  about  lo¬ 
cal  students.  But  here,  some  colleges 
are  an  irritation.  Few  papers  will  go 
to  the  trouble  of  sending  tearsheets 
of  every  item  mentioning  a  college’s 
name.  To  get  around  this,  some  col¬ 
leges  inform  the  parents  they  have 
given  a  story  about  their  children  to 
the  paper — and  will  they  send  a 
tearsheet?  Maybe  the  item  was 
thrown  away.  But  the  parents  start 
calling  the  paper  demanding  it  be 
printed,  and  get  angry  when  they  are 
refused. 

There’s  no  easy  road  to  press  rela¬ 
tions  that  are  workable  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  anyone.  But  whatever 
road  is  being  followed,  it'll  get  bumpy 
when  a  superintendent  or  a  college 
exerts  pressure  to  use  a  story,  and 
use  it  on  Page  One.  Newspapers  con¬ 
sider  themselves  good  judges  of  news. 
They're  quite  willing  to  let  the  educa¬ 
tors  do  their  work,  but  expect  them, 
in  return,  to  let  the  newspapers  de¬ 
cide  how  to  treat  the  news.  • 
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this  18-row  telescoping 
gym  seat  installation  is 
operated  MANUALLY 


N«w  Safwsy  ltl«scop<n|  lym  SMt  instalMioa  at  MMomoiiM  Falls  Hifh  School,  Msnotnoooo  Falls.  Wis.; 
archilocts— Klopponburi  t  Klop^burt  Mihraukot.  Soatinf  sol-up  shown  is  duplicatad  o«  tha  opposita 
sido  of  tha  (ym  (total  capacity  2370). 

SiFliT 

TELESCOPING 
GYM  SE 


ilckly  openad  to  any  roquir 
off  rows  or  clossd  to  cisar 


IS  ffloor 


EASY  OPERATION  of  Sofway  telescoping  gym  seats  means 
lower  handling  costs  every  time  you  change  your  set-up.  With 
Sofwoy's  straight-line  tracking,  manual  operation  is  practical 
for  most  installations — even  the  big  18-row  bleacher  shown  above. 

Other  Sofway  features  are  extra-large  wheels,  non-sticking 
nylon  glides,  fewer  moving  parts  and  less  metal-to-metal  fr'iction. 


SrtCTATOt  COMK>RT  — AmpU  foot 
ond  knoo  room;  incRnod  sootsj  good  viow. 

COMPtiTC  SAffTY — For  spoctotors,  gym 
usors  ond  mointononco  porsonnol. 

FLOOR  RROTfCnON  — Whools  roil  in 
soporoto  frocks  to  provont  grooving. 


OOOD  LOOKS — Soots  nost  into  o  vor- 
ticol  cobinot.  Rkh  Goldon  Oak  (Mst). 

COMPLiTI  LINE  — Racossod,  woll- 
ottochod  and  portobi#  typos. 

MOTORIZED  OPERATION  —  Avoiloblo 
for  lorgor  installations  if  dosirod. 


WRITE 

FOR  RULLETIN 

i6nw 


©  ii'.V!14l 


SAFWAY  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
6228  W.  STATE  8T.,  MILWAUKEE  13,  WIS. 
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9  reasons  why  a  sewing  course  is  incomplete 
without  a  SLANTOMAT/C  machine 


DECORATIVE  WORK 


ATTACHING  TAPE  TO  HEM  BLIND  STITCHED  HEMS 


Many  of  the  important  finishing  techniques  of  modem  sewing  can 
only  be  done  with  a  zigzag  machine!  Teach  them  to  yom  students 
on  the  rugged,  dependable  slant-o-matic*  sewing  machine. 

It  s  easiest  to  learn  on  . . .  easiest  to  teach  on.  No  confusion,  no 
complications  . . .  just  glance  at  stitch  chart  (printed  on  the  ma¬ 
chine)  and  dial  the  stitch. 

Planning  next  semester’s  sewing  curriculum?  Be  sure  to  arrange 
for  the  demonstration  “SLANT-O-MATIC  sewing  techniques”  at 
your  school.  Just  call  your  nearest  singer  sewing  center. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Ustad  in  srour  phone  book  under  nNon  sbwino  iiac»ins  oo. 

•A  Trademerk  of  the  mNana  MANurAcruniNo  oo. 
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An  Historic  Campaign;  Education 
Becomes  Key  Issue  For  First  Time 


After  an  intensive  campaign  by  both  candidates, 
one  fact  has  emerged  stronger  than  ever  from  the 
1960  presidential  election:  Education  became  a 
major  issue.  In  no  other  presidential  campaign  in 
our  history  has  as  much  attention  been  focused  on 
.America’s  schot^. 

The  new  administration  will  be  more  completely 
“on  record”  in  educational  matters  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  administration  prior  to  inauguration.  Hence, 
every  educator  has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  cam¬ 
paign  words  are  turned  into  administration  deeds. 
For  an  overview  of  these  words,  see  the  stories 
below. 


Kennedy  For  More 
Federal  Aid 

“I  do  not  think  that  one  can  de¬ 
fine  the  precise  limits  to  federal  as¬ 
sistance  in  an  area  as  fluid  and  de¬ 
manding  as  education,”  Sen.  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  Overview.  However, 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
did  say  that  “school  construction  is 
of  the  first  importance.” 

Kennedy  espoused  a  plan  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  would  make 
direct  grants  to  the  states.  The  money 
would  be  used  for  either  school  con¬ 
struction  or  teachers’  salaries — at  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  state. 
Kennedy  stipulated  that  assistance 
should  go  only  to  public  schools.  The 
Massachusetts  senator  pointed  to 
constitutional  barriers  that  prevent 
aid  from  going  to  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools. 

Kennedy  has,  however,  supported 
the  college  housing  and  classroom 
loan  program  which  offers  help  to 
all  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  Senator  also  believes  in  the 
wisdom  of  scholarship  and  loan  pro¬ 
grams  by  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  make  direct  awards  to  in¬ 
dividual  students. 

“School  construction  seems  to  me 


to  be  of  first  priority,  but  I  do  not 
feel  it  should  be  the  sole  beneficiary 
of  federal  assistance,”  said  Kennedy, 
explaining  why  he  favored  the  Clark 
amendment  in  this  year’s  education 
bill.  The  amendment,  defeated  ear¬ 
lier  by  Vice  President  Nixon’s  tie¬ 
breaking  vote,  would  have  given 
states  the  option  of  using  federal 
money  for  teacher  salaries. 

The  Democratic  nominee  reiter¬ 
ated  this  stand  in  his  first  television 
debate  with  Nixon;  “I  think  we’re 
going  to  have  to  do  it.  It’s  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.”  As  long  as  the  decision  on 
how  to  spend  the  money  is  left  to  the 
states,  Kennedy  doesn’t  believe  the 
Federal  Government  would  exercise 
control  over  the  classroom  teacher. 

Referring  to  the  problem  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  tax  base  more  equitably,  Ken¬ 
nedy  said  in  his  television  debate  that 
to  keep  the  burden  solely  on  the 
property  tax,  “which  is  already 
strained  in  many  of  our  communi¬ 
ties,”  would  insure  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  be  adequately  educated 
and  that  many  teachers  will  not  be 
adequately  compensated.  Taxes  have 
been  raised  almost  to  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  schools,  Kennedy  said. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  fed¬ 
eral  responsibility.  Senator  Kennedy 


declared,  “There  is  no  greater  re¬ 
turn  to  an  economy  or  to  a  society 
than  an  educational  system  second 


Nixon  Calls  for 
Local  Responsibility 

Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
held  a  more  limited  view  of  federal 
responsibility  for  education  than  did 
his  democratic  opponent.  “I  believe 
that  education  is  and  should  remain 
primarily  a  local  and  state  responsi¬ 
bility,”  he  told  Overview  in  July. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  Nixon 
held  thb  position. 

Nixon  is  opposed  to  any  federal 
action  that  would  undermine  local 
responsibility.  “The  moment  we  put 
the  primary  responsibility  for  financ¬ 
ing  education,  or  even  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  it,  at  the  federal  level, 
we  are  going  to  run  serious  risks  of 
impairing  local  responsibility,  and  we 
are  also  going  to  run  the  risk  of  fed¬ 
eral  controls,”  the  Vice  President  said. 

Nixon  contends  that  if  we  are  to 
avoid  federal  control  of  education — 
that  b,  if  we  keep  control  at  the  local 
level — ^we  must  also  have  local  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  called  for  more  local 
action,  charging  citizens  to  view  real- 
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Fast,  easy,  accurate  mixing  of 

moi) ping  solutions,  using  large 
embos.sed  numerals  and  rein¬ 
forcing,  gallon-indicating  cor¬ 
rugations,  is  the  newest 
im|)rovement  in  (leerpres 

moj) ping  buckets.  Available  in 
4-,  8-  and  11 -gallon  sizes  with 
choice  of  single,  twin  or 
''C'onvertible”  m(Klels. 

Ask  your  (leerpres  jobber  or 
write  ttxlay  for  free  bulletin. 


News  Round- 


(continued) 


JUST  UFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 


istically  their  teacher  salary  scales, 
adequacy  of  classrooms,  and  overall 
school  standards,  and  then  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  bring 
these  up  to  proper  standards. 

The  GOP  contender  believed  “there 
b  no  more  important  problem”  in 
American  education  than  raising  the 
level  of  teachers’  salaries,  and  giving 
our  teachers  the  recognition  they 
deserve.  Nevertheless,  Nixon  is  un¬ 
equivocally  opposed  to  federal  sup¬ 
port  for  raising  salaries.  “I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  way  to  get  more  salaries  for 
teachers  is  to  have  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  get  in  with  a  massive  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  explained  in  the  first  TV 
debate.  “My  objection  here  is  not 
the  cost  in  dollars,”  he  said.  “It  is  the 
potential  cost  in  control  and  eventual 
freedom  by  giving  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  power  over  education — and 
that  is  the  greatest  power.” 

The  Vice  President  is  convinced 
the  government  should  limit  its  aid 
to  loans  or  grants  for  school  con¬ 
struction.  By  making  funds  available 
for  construction,  Nixon  pointed  out, 
other  funds  could  be  diverted  from 
construction  to  teachers’  pay.  “That’s 
the  best  way  to  aid  our  schools  with¬ 
out  running  any  risk  whatever  of 
the  Federal  Government  telling  our 
teachers  what  to  teach.” 

At  the  college  level,  Nixon  sup¬ 
ports  federal  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  for  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  students,  but  feels  it’s  up  to  the 
individual  schools  to  provide  such 
funds  for  students  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  He  also  favors  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  of  federal  grants 
and  loans  to  colleges  for  construction 
of  housing  and  classroom  facilities, 
which  would  enable  colleges  to  take 
better  care  of  teachers  and  provide 
more  help  for  students  through  schol- 
arshijjs. 


What  could  be  simpler  or  cleaner? 
Just  lift  the  seat  to  the  desired 
height.  No  dirty  knobe,  wheels  or 
tools  to  handle.  The  Ajustrite 
patented  adjusting  mechanism  is 
the  reason  hundr^s  of  thousands 
of  Ajustrite  Chairs  and  Stools  are 
in  service  today.  It’s  the  oldest, 
the  simplest,  the  fastest.  And  the 
most  trouble-free — that’ a  why  we 
guarantee  it  for  10  years! 

30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  No  obli^tion. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Ajustrite 
advantages  in  utility,  comfort  and 
economy. 

32  Models  for  Factories  •  Schools  •  Labo¬ 
ratories  •  Hospitals  •  Offices 


Uboritorir  RPC-2230  .  CImrooin  CPC-1$20  .  Vocational  Shoe  S-lt27 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BswHng  Otmii,  OMe 
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From  all  indications,  November  is 
going  to  be  a  banner  month  for 
school  bond  elections.  Latest  figures 
from  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington  show  a  record 
high  of  $1.5  billion  of  all  types  of 

OVERVIEW 


GEERPRES 


>•  MUSkEOON,  Mil 


municipal  improvement  bond  elec-  i 
tions  scheduled  for  the  month. 

Education  issues,  which  account  i 
for  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  of  | 
this  total,  have  been  winning  wide-  j 
spread  voter  approval  and  indica-  1 
tions  are  that  the  November  results  ( 
will  continue  in  this  pattern. 

Voters  approved  $1.3  billion  in  ' 
new  bond  authorizations  during  the  | 
second  quarter  of  1959,  or  83.6  per¬ 
cent  by  value  of  the  bonds  presented,  j 
This  marks  a  record  volume  for  ap-  | 
provals  in  a  second  quarter,  notes  the 
tBA,  and  is  80  per  cent  higher  than 
the  total  approved  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1959. 

Of  greatest  significance  was  the  I 
sharp  rise  in  school  bond  approvals.  : 
During  this  year’s  second  quarter,  | 
$684  million  in  bonds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  was  approved. 
The  total  is  33  percent  greater  than 
the  hgure  for  the  same  three  months 
of  1959.  The  approval  ratio  for 
school  bonds  was  also  higher  this 
year — 80.5  percent  by  value  as  com-  ; 
pared  with  78.4  percent  during  last  ' 
year’s  second  quarter. 

Computer  Education 

A  new  tyf>e  of  school  to  teach  data 
processing  has  been  opened  in  New 
York  City  by  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation’s  Systems  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  It  is  the  first  indus¬ 
try-sponsored  graduate  school  to 
educate  people  for  advanced  profes-  I 
sional  work  in  data  processing  sys-  i 
terns  engineering. 

Thirty-five  top  ibm  computer  sys-  : 
terns  specialists  from  the  U.  S.,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Canada  re¬ 
ported  on  the  opening  day.  The  In¬ 
stitute  expects  to  graduate  more  . 
than  a  thousand  students  during  the  ' 
next  five  years.  Ibm  plans  to  invest 
about  $2  million  annually  to  train  up 
to  four  hundred  people  a  year  at  the 
Institute. 

Meanwhile,  participants  attending 
a  conference  on  the  use  of  computers  j 
in  undergraduate  education  were  re-  i 
minded  that  computers  were  revolu-  I 
tionizing  the  world,  and  as  such,  > 
courses  in  their  appreciation  should  j 
be  made  available  to  all  college  stu-  ' 
dents.  Prof.  R.  VV.  Hamming,  of  i 
Bell  Laboratories  and  Stanford  Uni-  j 
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fill  out  this 
coupon  today. 


Let  us  show  you  how  versatile,  clean,  and 
inexpensive  mimeographing  can  be.  Mail 
this  coupon  today  for  your  free  Bohn 
School  Portfolio  of  the  newest  mimeograph 
techniques  and  applications. 


canyoubuy 


an  electric, 

•  1  * 


paste  ink, 


silk  screen 


$345  . 


Try  to  find  a  mimeograph  buy  that  com¬ 
pares  with  the  amazing  BOHN  REX-ROTARY 
M-4.  Its  unique  advantages  give  you  per¬ 
formance  and  results  you  get  only  from 
mimeographs  costing  at  least  $200  MORE. 
It  is  the  first  really  clean  mimeograph. 
Ends  pouring  liquid  ink  from  messy  cans; 
dirty  hands,  clothes  . . .  New  Paste  ink, 
twin-cylinder,  silk  screen  system,  designed 
like  a  printing  press,  guarantees  cleanest 
sharpest  copies.  Prints  drawings,  photos 
and  type  from  electronic  stencils.  So 
even  untrained  operators 
can  now  produce 
professional 
copies. 


*«u$  rxT. 


Bohn  Duplicator  Company 

444  Park  ATenne  Sootii,  Dept.  AK-1 
New  York  16,  New  York 


NAME 


□ 

□ 


Please  arrange  a  demon-  organization 
stration  without  obligation.  - 


Please  send  Portfolio  of  ADDRESS 
samples  printed  on  the 
Bohn  Rex-Rotary.  ^IjY 
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Put  yourseK  in 
your  student's  place 
in  a  Langua-Lab 

s 

All  the  regular  features  found 
in  any  quality  lab  .  .  .  plus,  it 
eliminates  problems  that  dis¬ 
tract  students’  attention.  Sim¬ 
ple  snap-in  magazine  means  no 
threading,  no  spilled  or  broken 
tape.  Rugged.  Foolproof.  Com¬ 
pletely  transistorized.  Local 
service  and  installation. 


For  moro  information 
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versity,  speaking  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  said  that  such  courses 
could  be  presented  as  music  appre¬ 
ciation  courses  are. 

At  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  it  was  reported  that 
more  than  two  thousand  students 
and  faculty  members  of  thirty-two 
New  England  colleges  have  learned 
how  to  use  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
high-speed  digital  computers  since 
the  MIT  Computation  Center  was 
opened  in  June,  1957. 

Among  the  many  schools  estab¬ 
lishing  new  computer  centers.  Case 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Cleveland 
has  just  announced  the  purchase  of 
an  electronic  data  processing  system 
which  cost  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  Datatron  220,  with  a 
five  thousand  word  memory,  will  be 
used  in  Case's  $2.5  million  Comput¬ 
ing  Center. 

All  in  Vain 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  education 
legislation  was  passed  by  Congress 
thb  year,  the  biggest  spending  lobby 
group  in  Washington  was  supporting 
passage  of  a  federal  aid  to  education 
bill. 

The  National  Exlucation  Associa¬ 
tion  spient  $77,913  in  the  first  half 
of  1960  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  a 
school  aid  bill  passed.  (Spending  by 
255  pressure  groups  was  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  as  re¬ 
quired  by  federal  law.  In  all,  lobbies 
reported  spending  $1.8  million  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  to  in¬ 
fluence  members  of  Congress.) 

The  nea’s  spiending  surpassed  the 
runner-up  afl-cio  (13,500,000  mem¬ 
bers)  by  more  than  $15,000.  Other 
heavy  spjenders:  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Teamsters,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  and 
American  Medical  Association. 

Nea  spiending  represents  more 
than  a  $20,000  increase  over  its 
spiending  for  the  first  half  of  1959. 

Although  lobby  groupis  are  re¬ 
quired  to  repiort  their  spiending,  no 
enforcement  agency  has  ever  been 
established.  As  a  result,  by  deadline 
some  groupis  active  on  Capitol  Hill 
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But-Co  POSTTIVELY  MAKES 
BIRDS  AVOID  ANY  BUILDING 
—  BUT  CANNOT  HARM  THEM 


Docs  away  with  unsightly — and  damaging 
— bird  droppings.  One  application  is 
guaranteed  to  last  for  a  year — some  have 
lasted  over  lour  years. 

Bur-Co  is  easy  to  apply  and  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  eliminating 
costly  cleaning  and  repairs.  Not  harmful 
to  humans  . . .  does  not  damage  buildings. 


A  few  of  the  countless  who  keep  their 
building  attractive  with  Bur-Co:  Mayo 
Clini^Rcmington  Rand,  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical,  DuPont,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  RCA. 
WIITf  DEPT.  A-n  FOR  linRATURE-TOOAY 


CHEMICAl  COMPANY 
33M  AUBURN  STREET 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  LEADING  UNIVERSITIES! 
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Finest  American-made  6-incb  reflector  in  its 
price  range !  Saves  $100  or  more,  yet  get  aD  tboc 
fine  features.  1/8  ^inch  mirror  accurate  to  '/t 
wave  •  3  matched  eyepieces  (7SX,  ISOX,  343X) 
•  5x30  Achromatic  hndcrscope  •  Heavy.duty 
mount  with  setting  circles  •  Rack  A  Pinion  eye¬ 
piece  holder  •  StuHy  lightweight  tripod. 

CRITERION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Drastic  Departure 

In  a  drastic  departure  from  pre¬ 
vious  policy,  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  begun  a  special  program  in  edu- 
caticm  with  unrestricted  grants  of 
$46  million  to  five  private  universi¬ 
ties.  Each  of  the  institutions  will  be 
free  to  spend  the  money  with  no 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Up  to  now  the  Foundation  has  se¬ 
lected  certain  aspects  of  education 
and  made  gifts  to  support  projects  in 


the  course;  all  are  expected  to  be 
drawing  hotel  paychecks  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Instead  of  getting  relief  checks 
averaging  about  $85,  they  now  stand 
to  earn  better  than  $190  a  month 
— with  corresponding  relief  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  classes  were  arranged  with  the 
help  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  Training  and  of  a 
local  high  school.  The  hotel  associa¬ 
tion  provided  instruction  through  a 
retired  housekeeping  supervisor. 


had  not  submitted  figures.  Among 
these:  American  Legion,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Still  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  do  not  file 
spending  reports  at  all  on  the 
grounds  that  their  principal  purpose 
is  not  lobbying. 


Nebraska  is  studying  a  state  schol¬ 
arship  program  to  attract  more  capa¬ 
ble  students  into  teaching  careers 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  state  after 
graduation.  Dr.  Freeman  Decker, 
state  commissioner  of  education,  pro¬ 
posed  the  plan  to  the  state  board  in 
an  attempt  to  sohe  Nebraska’s 
teacher  shortage. 

The  scholarship  program  would 
be  based  on  a  similar  plan  in  effect 
in  Virginia  since  1947.  This  provides 
prospective  teachers  with  $350  a 
year  for  college,  smaller  amounts  for 
summer  school.  The  teacher  must 
then  remain  in  the  state  and  teach 
f^r  each  year  of  scholarship  aid,  or 
pay  back  the  scholarship  at  three 
percent  interest. 

The  Nebraska  board  gave  Decker 
permission  to  draft  such  a  plan  for 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Finding  a  way  to  finance  the  program 
is  the  biggest  problem  now  confront¬ 
ing  Decker. 

Virginia  reports  that  the  plan  has 
played  “a  major  role  in  encouraging 
capable  students  to  enter  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  in  the  state  and  in 
assisting  those  already  teaching  to 
qualify  in  subject  areas  where  short¬ 
ages  exist.” 
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Acme  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 
Make  Student  Facts  Easy  To  Find 

School's  packed— classes  humming— but 
who’s  who  and  where?  There's  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  find  out  as  quick  as  a 
glance.  Acme  Visible  Flexoline  indexes 
give  you  fingertip  control  of  the  complete 
student  enrollment— serve  as  a  cross  in¬ 
dex  to  home  room  or  class. 

There  are  no  cards  to  re-shuffle-  no  lists 
to  re-type  to  keep  reference  day-to-day 


perfect.  Minimum  school  office  personnel 
easily  handles  these  portable  units  with 
capacities  of  350  to  25.000  names. 

Write  Acme  Visible  for  more  facts  about 
the  world's  fastest  reference  equipment 
for  educational  administration.  FREE  de¬ 
tailed  booklets  illustrate  various  school 
record  systems— one  tailored  to  your 
needs.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOWI 


The  many  forms  that  education 
can  assume  was  demonstrated  in  a 
recent  Cincinnati  cooperative  under¬ 
taking.  Involved  were  a  labor  union, 
a  hotel  association,  and  the  county 
welfare  department. 

Thirty-nine  men  and  women  were 
selected  from  the  relief  roles  and 
given  an  eighty-hour  training  course 
to  prepare  them  for  work  as  maids 
or  housemen  in  local  hotels.  Sixteen 
were  assured  of  jobs  at  the  close  of 
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this  area.  Some  educators  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  foundation  for  “control¬ 
ling”  education  by  this  method. 

Recipients  of  the  latest  grants  will 
be  required  to  match  the  gifts  with 
$117  million  raised  from  other  pri¬ 
vate  sources.  The  five  universities 
are  Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Notre 
Dame,  Vanderbilt,  and  University  of 
Denver.  The  Foundation  hopes  to 
expand  the  program  to  other  private 


colleges  or  universities  at  a  later  time. 

Grants  will  be  used  for  such  di¬ 
verse  purposes  as  faculty  salaries, 
buildings,  undergraduate  honors  pro¬ 
grams,  student  scholarships,  and  li¬ 
brary  acquisitions.  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Heald,  Foundation  president,  said 
the  objective  was  “to  assist  institu¬ 
tions  in  different  regions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  reach  and  sustain  a  wholly 
new  level  of  academic  excellence, 
administrative  effectiveness,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  supjxjrt.” 


Training  On  Wheels 

An  unusual  laboratory  on  wheels 
took  to  the  roads  in  Colorado  last 
month  to  give  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  a  better  understanding  of 
their  subjects. 

The  Mobilab,  part  of  the  state 
board  of  education’s  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program,  vkrill  be  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  in  familiarizing  teachers  with 
new  equipment  purchased  through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Although  the  Act  provides  money  to 
buy  needed  equipment,  numy  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  teachers 
have  not  taken  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  because  of  new  and 
strange  equipment. 

The  Mobilab,  a  thirty-two-foot 
laboratory  on  wheeb,  b  an  actual 
working  classroom  with  twelve  work¬ 
benches.  It  carries  a  science  and 
mathematics  curriculum,  a  reference 
library,  and  a  small  film  library.  It 
can  also  be  quickly  converted  into  a 
learning  laboratory. 

The  Mobilab  will  visit  each  area 
three  times  a  year  for  three-day  visits. 
Teachers  will  be  given  released  time 
for  the  training.  On  each  vbit  they 
will  put  in  three  hours  a  day  for  the 
three  days,  or  a  total  of  twenty-se\’en 
hours  of  study  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Soviet  Tools 

A  charge  of  “racial  discrimination 
and  threats”  has  been  leveled  against 
the  Soviet  Union  by  three  African 
students  who  had  been  studying  at 
the  University  of  Moscow.  Inter¬ 
viewed  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  on 
theii-  way  home,  the  trio  said  they 
and  scores  of  other  African  students 
are  leaving  Moscow  “dbgusted  at 
Communist  pressure.” 

The  charges  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Western  observers  because  Russia  has 
been  actively  wooing  Asian  and  Afri¬ 
can  students  to  study  in  the  country. 

“We  left — and  others  are  leaving 
— because  of  constant  discrimination, 
threats,  restrictions  on  our  freedom, 
and  even  brutalities,”  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  stated.  “Students  from  all  over 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  are  finding 
in  Moscow  that  they  are  merely  be- 


New,  interesting  wall¬ 
covering  ideas  in  the 
VICaTEX  SCHOOL  PLAMNINO 
GUIDE  BOOK.  ShoWfS  acti^ 
installations.  Writ* 
for  your  copy  today. 
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wall  i(deas  that 
earn  the  best  marks 

(the  kind  that  never  $ho%v  .  .  .  ever) 

VICRTEX  VEF* 
vinyl  wallcoverings 


Two  shades  of  glare-reducing  Viertex  ends 
bai  e-wall  monotony,  stays  new-L^king  for  years. 


acHoos., 


;  *vinyl  tUctrouically  lured 

Beautiful  way  to  make  your  budget  last  longer!  Versatile  and  vir¬ 
tually  indestructible,  Viertex  VEF  vinyl  Wallcoverings  are  perfect 
in  any  school  area.  Wonderful  for  bulletin  and  tack  boards,  panels, 
doors.  Won’t  show  thumb  tack  marks,  scuffs,  digs  or  scrapes.  Extra 
savings,  too,  because  of  minimum  maintenance. 

Give  your  school  walls  the  practical  beauty  of  economical  Viertex. 

Write  for  the  new  vicxtex  school  planning  guide  book  today. 
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ing  used  as  toob  of  agents  of  Soviet 
power  politics.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  students  left  last  year  and  scores 
are  leaving  thb  year,”  they  agreed. 

The  three,  who  were  medical  stu¬ 
dents  in  Moscow  the  past  three  years, 
claimed  they  were  acting  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  75  to  90  African  students 
still  at  Moscow  University. 

Only  as  Strong  . . . 

Elementary  schools  will  be  ac¬ 
credited  for  the  first  time  this  fall  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schoob.  Speaking 
for  the  group,  Dr.  Harold  Drum¬ 
mond  said,  “The  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  only  accrediting  agency  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  probably  anywhere, 
which  has  recognized  officially  that 
good  «?lementary  schoob  are  a  neces¬ 
sity  if  good  high  schoob  and  good 
colleges  are  to  follow.” 

The  program  of  affiliation  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schoob  which  got  underway 
in  1952  emphasizes  school  improve¬ 
ment  through  self  study  by  faculty 
and  administrators  working  on  a 
problem  of  their  own  choosing.  It 
also  stresses  sharing  of  ideas,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  materiab  with  other  par¬ 
ticipating  schoob. 

Approximately  one  hundred  Ten¬ 
nessee  elementary  schoob  partici- 
p>ated  last  year  in  such  varied  areas 
as  guidance,  discipline,  grouping,  re¬ 
porting,  and  all  subject-matter  areas. 
To  be  accredited  a  school  must  en¬ 
gage  in  an  improvement  program 
for  one  year  and  meet  certain  other 
standards. 


Books:  Who  Was  Who 

Mergers  in  the  publbhing  industry 
continue  at  a  rapid  pace.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
plans  to  merge  with  World  Book  Co. 
into  a  new  concern — Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  Inc., — that  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  nation’s  biggest  book  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Harcourt,  Brace  ranks  as  one  of  the 
largest  high  school  and  college  text¬ 
book  publbhers  in  the  country.  World 
puts  out  elementary  textbooks  and 
educational  tests,  including  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  Test. 

Combined  sales  in  1%1  are  ex- 


the  TREMCO  Preventive  Roof 
Maintenance  Program  showed  us  how!” 

Many  schools  have  adopted  a  new  budget-protecting  pattern . . . 
the  Tremco  Preventive  Roof  Maintenance  Program.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  plan  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  heavy  roof  repair 
and  emergency  replacement  costs  . . .  and  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
terior  damage  to  walb,  ceilings  and  floors.  These  can  be  budget- 
wreckers! 

Safeguard  your  school  buildings  and  budget  with  a  Tremco  Planned 
Preventive  Roof  Maintenance  Program,  tailor-made  especially  for 
your  requirements,  and  designed  to  catch  roof  f— 
troubles  before  they  become  expensive.  The  plan  / 
provides  a  realistically  budgeted  program  to  elimi-  ■ 

nate  sudden  large  expenditures  . .  .  permits  efficient  ■ 

use  of  labor  . . .  and  assures  the  control  and  lower- 
ing  of  roof  maintenance  costs. 

Ask  the  Tremco  Man  or  write  for  a  new  methods 
manual  that  tells  how  you  can  adopt  this  new  con- 
cept  to  lower  your  roof  maintenance  costs  .  .  . 
proven  in  modern  school  systems  everywhere.  Free  methoc 


THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  4,  OHIO 
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pected  to  exceed  $30  million. 

In  another  merger  this  month, 
Random  House,  Inc.,  agreed  to  buy 
L.  W.  Singer  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  publisher  of  elementary  and 
high  school  texts.  It  was  the  firm’s 
third  major  acquisition  in  the  last 
six  months. 

Random  House  had  earlier  ac¬ 
quired  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  and 
Beginner  Books.  Sales  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  expected  to  reach  $22 
million. 

A  third  major  publisher,  Prentice- 


Hall,  Inc.,  revealed  that  earnings  for 
1960  are  running  seventeen  percent 
ahead  of  last  year  for  a  new  com¬ 
pany  record.  Primary  reascm  for  the 
company’s  growth,  says  John  D. 
Powers,  p-H  president,  is  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  fifty  p)ercent  of  its  sales  in 
the  textbook  business. 

Because  of  increased  school  enroll¬ 
ments  and  the  need  to  update  books 
more  rapidly,  textbooks  sales  have 
nearly  tripled  since  1948 — to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $325  million  last  year. 

Prentice-Hall,  a  large  publisher  of 
college  texts,  expects  to  double  its 
business  in  the  next  ten  years. 


Meanwhile,  Russian  and  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese  publishers,  underselling 
Western  publishers,  have  managed  to 
carve  out  a  portion  of  the  book  trade 
in  neutral  Asian  countries  for  them¬ 
selves.  Typical  are  English  language 
pamphlets  and  books  from  Peiking’s 
foreign  language  press  which  can  be 
found  in  quantity  at  low  prices  in 
most  of  Rangoon’s  book  stores. 

Important  Aid 

The  nation’s  business  and  industry 
are  continuing  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  financial  and  moral 
support  to  the  well-being  of  a  sound 
educational  system. 

I.ast  month  Procter  &  Gamble  an¬ 
nounced  gifts  totaling  more  than  $1 
million  to  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  gifts  include  $200,000 
in  direct,  unrestricted  grants  to  ten 
leading  independent  universities. 

Contributions  also  include  $112,- 
500  to  forty  state  and  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  of  small  and  medium-sized 
colleges,  and  scholarship  payments  of 
$485,000  to  support  two  hundred  and 
forty  p*G  scholarship  holders  now  in 
school. 

Elsewhere,  emplo^’ce  support  of  all 
non-profit  education  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  university  graduate 
scliools  is  being  encouraged  by  Pit- 
ney-Bowes,  Inc.  The  company  will 
match  an  employee’s  contribution  to 
any  recognized  school,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  as  well  as  to  any  college. 


A  December  Highlight: 

WHO’S  WHO  IN 
CONGRESS? 

Names,  pictures,  and 
thumbnail  biographies  of 
the  key  men  in  Congress 
.  .  .  How  they  can  affect 
educational  bills  during 
the  next  two  years  .  .  .  In¬ 
formation  you  must  have 
to  evaluate  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress.  Look  for  it  in 
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ENRICH  YOUR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 
WITH  POWER  STATIONS 

r  ® 

•  EACH  INDEPENDENT  UNIT  PROVIDES  COMPLETE,  Sap-CONTAINED,  VARI¬ 
ABLE  A.C  AND  D.C  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE  FOR  TWO  STUD&4TS. 

•  Students  safely  do  everything  themselves,  freeing  teachers  to  work  with 
individuols. 

•  Lob-Volt  Power  Stations  are  educationally  correct  and  are  now  widely  used 
in  every  state  in  the  union. 

•  All  models  ore  U.L  APPROVED. 

•  All  models  simply  plug  into  standard  AC  outlets. 

•  AAodels  are  available  for  recessed  (illustrated)  and  fumiture-top  installation 
as  well  as  for  portable  service. 

•  A  complete  series  of  detailed  and  illustrated  experiments  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  is  furnished  to  all  Lab-Volt  users. 

SIND  TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  EXPERIMENT,  AND  UTERATURE  SHOWRM 
HOW  THE  lAB-VOlT  STATION  CONCEPT  CAN  UIRICH  TOUR  SCIENCE  PROORAM. 


BUCK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

37  WARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD  NEW  ,  JERSEY  •  FREEHOLD  8- Mil 
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Russian  Gains 

Russian  language  study  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  colleges  has  made 
substantial  gains  since  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Russian  sputnik  in 
1957.  The  number  of  colleges  offer¬ 
ing  Russian  is  up  from  175  to  480. 

On  the  secondary  level,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  courses  jump>ed  from 
eighteen  to  between  fiN-e  and  six  hun¬ 
dred,  attended  by  over  foui  thousand 
students.  Mnre  than  fifty  systems  also 
offer  Russian  on  the  elementary  level, 
usually  after  regular  school  hours. 

The  American’s  fear  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Russian  is  a  strong  deterrent 
to  students  in  this  country,  say  Slavic 
language  experts.  They  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  fears  are  exaggerated 
and  argue  that  in  many  ways  the 
grammatical  structure  of  Russian  is 
simpler  than  that  of  Latin. 

Quote/Unquote 


encompass  much  of  the  best  think¬ 
ing,  past  and  present,  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  higher  education  can  offer. 

.  .  .  The  business  leader  of  today, 
and  certainly  of  tomorrow,  must  be 
equipped  with  broad  ideas  and  con¬ 
cepts.  He  must  be  able  to  deal  ef¬ 
fectively  with  much  larger  issues 
than  those  involved  in  management 
of  a  business.” — Ernest  R.  Breech, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

“We  need  to  recognize  .  .  .  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  most 
economical  tax  collector  we  have; 
local  government  is  the  most  waste¬ 
ful.  Moreover,  in  today’s  economy, 
many  of  our  tax  resources  are  not 
available  to  local  and  state  govern¬ 
ments.  Only  through  federal  funds  ; 
can  any  part  of  these  resources  be  [ 
used  for  educational  purposes.” —  j 
Roald  F.  Campbell,  Director,  Mid¬ 
west  Administration  Center,  Univer-  \ 
sity  of  Chicago.  • 


“Preparation  for  a  career  in  busi¬ 
ness  today  requires  much  more  than 
narrow  vocational  training.  It  must 
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LIG  HTMASTER 

S I M  LJ  SO  I D  A  l_ 
SOREENS 


MODEL 

SCREEN  SIZE 

FRAME  DIMENSION 

32 

32"i24* 

J4‘.  l2S‘i” 

«« 

40  ISO" 

42‘,"l32»,' 

4* 

4fKji'' 

ScnS  $2.00  ftr  le'ilt"  sample  sertee  with  sep 
p^s  Mtally  seiteO  far  heme  er  seheel  ese. 

LIQ  HTMASTER 

SCREEN  COMPANY 

12270  MONTAGUE  ST..  SLOG  57 
PACOIMA  •  CALIFORNIA 


Slmltmtul  Rtqmirtd  kj  Ik*  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  us  Am*nd*d  by  Ik*  Acts  of  Marck  3,  1933, 
July  2,  1946  mud  Juu*  //  /9M  {74  Siml.  20$) 
Skowiug  Ik*  Owsurskip,  Mauag*m*ul,  mud  Circu- 
luliou  of  Ov*Tvi*w,  pubhsktd  monlkly  ml  Lancas- 
l*r,  P*nusyloauia  for  Oct.  I,  I960. 

1.  The  Damn  and  addmsa  ot  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  bsaineis  managers 
are. 

Publisher,  Donald  V.  Buttenheim,  470  Park 
Avc.  S.,  New  York  16;  Editor,  Archibald  B. 
Shaw,  Park  Ave.  New  Yo^  16;  Managing 
editor.  Theodore  O.  Cron,  470  Park  Avc.  8., 
New  York  16. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also 
immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  hoMing  I  percent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  part¬ 
nership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  nasne 
and  address,  m  well  as  that  of  each  individual 
member,  must  be  given.) 

Buttenheim  Publishiu  Corporation,  470  Park 
Avc.  S.,  New  York  16;  Curtis  R.  Buttenheim, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.;  Edgar  J.  Buttenheim, 
470  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  16;  Edgar  M.  But- 
tenbeim,  470  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  16;  Harold 
S.  Buttenheim,  Madison,  N.  J.;  Mvian  V.  But¬ 
tenheim,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Martha  E.  Buttenheim, 
Ashland,  N.  H.;  Donald  V.  Buttenheim,  470  Park 
Avc.  S.,  New  York  16;  Arthur  W.  Buttenheim,  as 
Surviving  Trustee,  Madison,  N.  I.;  George  S. 
Conover,  Wilmette,  III.;  Barbara  B.  Hicks,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.;  Hattie  Radnits,  c/o  Ansonia  Hotel, 
Brosidw»  at  73  Street,  New  York;  Constance  B. 
Ssvain,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Florence  Wagner,  Hollis, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Frank  J.  Raymond,  Daily  News 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  osvning  or  holdirw  1  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  boiMB,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  arc  none, 
so  state.)  None. 

4.  Parana^  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  bolder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  Sduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  svhom  such  trustee  is  acting; 
also  the  statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  slum 
the  aBiants  full  knowlct^e  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  ^  the  company  as  trustees,  nold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fidr  owner. 

Donald  V.  Buttenheim  (Sigualur*  of  publisk*r) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27  day 
of  September,  I960. 

Gertrude  E.  Bauer,  Notary  Public,  State  of 
New  York,  No.  41-0IKII5,  Queens  County, 
Cert.  Bled  in  New  York  County,  Term  expires 
March  30,  1961. 


POPCORN - 

PROFIT 

from  a  IOC  Sale 

No  other  snack  food  is  POP- 
ular. 

No  other  school  concession  pro¬ 
duces  as  much  PROFIT  as  P<M*- 
CORN. 

This  Cretors  Anniversary  Model  is 
especially  designed  for  schools.  It 
can  be  operated  by  students  to 
produce  maximum  profits  on  a 
small  investment. 

The  Cretors  Anniversary  Model 
features  the  exclusive  CORN- 
ditioner  —  filters  hot  air  through 
the  popped  Com  to  keep  it  fresh, 
crisp  and  tasty. 


PAY  AS  YOU  lARN 

Deloved  payment  plan  avaiaMe 

Our  75tli  Anuiversary 


November,  I960 
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ClinB{6  PRODUCTS  and  Equipmant  / 

HARRISON,  ARKANSAS 

Q  Neose  tend  Q  Send  tomplet  or  additional 
catalog  2110  data  on  items  circled  below: 

1  Deracite  Chalkbaardt  la  Seven  %  Clarldfe  Factery  Rnilt  Challi- 

Celere  bearet  ane  Belletin  Bearge 

2  Grapkalita  Chalkbaarda  10  aarlBfa  WathaMe 

3  Btbastacite  CbalkbaarBt  Chalkbaardt 

4  Harinetal  SliBing  Chalkbaardt  11  Vertical  Slidiag  Cbalkbaardt 

5  Vltracite  Parcalaia  EaaoMl  12  Claridge  Ravertibla  Cbalk- 

Cbalkbaardt  beards  and  BaUetia  Beards 

B  Dnrastaal  Chalkbeardt  la  13  Ertmdad  Alamiaain  Display 
Seven  Celars  and  Trapby  Cases 

7  Fabricarfc  Fabric  Sorfaca  14  Extradad  Maaiiniini  Balletia 
BoUatln  Beards  Beard 

B  Extradad  klaniiavai  Cbalkbaard  IS  Claridga  Svriat  Leaf  Display 
aad  Carkbaard  Trial  Beards  I 


Edward  J.  Gay  Schoal,  Floquemine,  La, 


Architacit:  Pott  Hareltan,  Baton  Rouge,  I 


OVERVIEW 


The  United  States  is  inexorably  moving  toward  a 
national  system  of  education.  By  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  we  should  be  far  along  the  road  to¬ 
ward  this  goal.  There  will  be  much  travail,  dissension, 
and  heated  debate  concerning  the  wisdom  of  traveling 
this  road.  There  will  be  many  regrets,  many  cherished 
viewpoints  which  will  have  to  be  given  up  or  changed. 
For  instance,  the  long  held  views  that  education  is 
largely  a  personal  concern  and  that  educational  policy 
should  be  made  by  local  units  of  government  will  have 
to  go.  The  growing  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  edu¬ 
cation  will  tip  the  scales  overwhelmingly  for  a  national 
system  of  education. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  shift  toward  a  na¬ 
tional  educational  system:  (1)  the  unending  increase  in 
population,  (2)  the  ever  growing  technology  and  indus¬ 
trialization,  and  (3)  the  growing  dependence  u{x>n  edu¬ 
cation  as  an  important  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

The  population  explosion  is  probably  the  outstanding 
phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  took  the  world 
two  hundred  thousand  years  to  reach  a  total  population 
of  2.7  billions.  It  is  predicted  that  in  thirty  years,  an¬ 
other  two  billions  will  be  added  to  the  population  total. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  predicted  that  the  present  one 
hundred  eighty  million  population  will  increase  to  well 
over  two  hundred  million  by  the  close  of  the  century.  If 
this  gready  increased  population  is  to  be  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  well  clothed;  if  it  is  to  be  capable  of  self- 
government;  if  each  individual  b  to  have  dignity,  then 
education  has  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  these  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Such  a  task  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  vagaries 
of  forty  thousand  local  school  districts  and  fifty  state  ed¬ 
ucational  systems.  It  demands  the  unified  and  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  which  can  only  be  had  from  a  national 


system  of  education  operating  under  authorized  control. 

Another  outstanding  circumstance  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  been  the  vast  development  of  technology 
and  our  increased  industrialization.  The  need  for  un¬ 
skilled  labor  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Even  the  need  for 
semi-skilled  workers  is  greatly  reduced.  The  machine  has 
made  them  unnecessary,  and  at  the  same  time  has  stepped 
up  output  and  improved  efficiency.  The  need  for  skilled 
workmen  and  technicians  has  grown  and  will  continue, 
resulting  in  less  work  opportunity  for  the  uneducated. 

Finally  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  education  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  The  growth  of  new  nations, 
the  upsurge  of  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  the  contest  of  ideologies  for  supremacy,  the 
struggle  by  all  peoples  for  freedom,  the  effort  of  all  men 
to  have  their  individual  dignity  recognized  by  their  fel¬ 
low  men — all  these  and  more  have  of  necessity  placed  a 
great  demand  upon  education.  The  United  States  must 
help,  not  for  selfish  reasons  or  to  gain  an  advantage,  but 
rather  because  these  are  the  things  for  which  Americans 
stand,  which  they  believe,  and  to  which  America  is  dedi¬ 
cated. 

Education  of  our  own  people,  and  unselfish  assistance 
to  the  peoples  of  other  lands  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
good  education  is  and  must  be  our  primary  piolicy  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations  of  the  future.  If  education  is  to  be 
so  used  it  has  to  be  national  in  concept  and  national  in 
action. 

As  I  see  it,  then,  the  national  welfare  demands  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education.  The  growing  complexity  of 
national  and  international  problems  which  require  solu¬ 
tion  makes  mandatory  a  high  degree  of  educational  effi¬ 
ciency  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  making  education 
a  national  enterprise.  * 
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RUBBER  MOUNTED  CERAMIC  FLOORINO 


The  beauty  of  ceramic  tile,  the 
ease  of  installing  9"  squares,  and  the 
resilience  of  a  rubber  backing  are 


combined  in  an  interesting  new  prod¬ 
uct  called  Ceramaflex.  Low  installa¬ 
tion  costs  and  minimum  maintenance 
make  this  product  particularly  ap¬ 
pealing  to  schools.  High  slip  resist¬ 
ance  is  another  plus  feature. 

The  rubber  grid  backing,  which 
reduces  foot  traffic  noises,  also  serves 
as  an  insulator  against  cold,  heat,  and 
electric  shock.  The  tile  colors  never 
wear  through  and  a  beautiful  array 
of  designs  is  available  that  will  add 
interest  to  any  decor.  U.  S.  Ceramic 
Tile  Co.,  Ceramaflex  Div.,  217  4  St., 
N.E.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 
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VINYL  CARPET 

A  durable  new  vinyl  carpet,  made 
to  resemble  a  deep  pile  rug,  deadens 
footfalls  and  provides  an  attractive 
floor  covering  both  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors.  Made  in  eight  sunfast  colors, 
the  carpet  is  weatherproof,  mildew- 
proof,  markproof  and  fire  resistant. 
It  won’t  water  spot  and  is  impervious 
to  dampness,  mold,  moths,  etc. 


Cleaning  is  simple,  either  with  soap 
and  water,  a  detergent,  a  rug  sham¬ 
poo  or  a  vacuum  cleaner.  In  54" 
widths.  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  1230 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
20,  N.Y. 
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U6HTING  PLUS  SOUND  CONDITIONING 


Smithcraft’s  new  Sonolume  ceil¬ 
ing  system  combines  the  efficiency  of 


direct  open  illumination  with  the 
comfort  of  diffused  illumination  and 
offers  sound  absorption  “built-in”  to 
the  shielding  media.  Shielded  by 
corrugated  Contrex  Soundsheet,  the 
system  has  a  noise  control  coefficient 
of  .70.  Up  to  200  foot-candles  of  il¬ 
lumination  are  delivered. 

The  system  consists  of  8'  x  6'  mod¬ 
ular  units,  only  7"  deep.  No  cavity 
depth  is  required  and  the  units  may 
be  installed  either  flush  to  the  ceiling 
or  pendant-mounted  by  any  conven¬ 
tional  method.  Lamp  replacement  is 
possible  without  removing  the  shield¬ 
ing.  Smithcraft  Corp.,  Chelsea  50, 
Mass. 
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ACOUSTICAL  CEILING  TILE 

Armstrong’s  Acoustical  Fire  Guard 
ceiling  tile  provides  not  only  the 
usual  sound  deadening  features  but 


also  four-hour  protection  against 
flames  and  the  transmission  of  heat, 
when  combined  with  a  cellular  steel 
deck  and  a  2^"  concrete  floor  as¬ 
sembly.  With  a  noise- reduction  co¬ 
efficient  of  .70,  the  material  has  the 
same  high  sound-absorption  as  regu¬ 
lar  incombustible  acoustical  tiles.  Fire 
Guard  is  available  in  three  attractive 
surface  designs:  Fissured,  Classic, 
and  Full  Random.  Armstrong  Cork 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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DOOR  CLOSERS 

Doors  that  really  close  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  sound  barrier  picture.  The 
new  Norton  Series  7000  closer  is  a 
full  rack-and-pinion  hydraulic  op¬ 


erating  model  that  projects  less  than 
2"  from  the  surface  of  the  door.  This 
closer  is  contained  in  an  aluminum 
shell  and  is  enclosed  with  a  remov- 
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THIS 


MONTH’S 


PREVIEW 


able  steel  cover  that  can  be  painted 
to  match  or  contrast  with  the  build¬ 
ing  decor.  Designed  for  interior  or 
exterior  installations. 

Available  with  regular  arms,  par¬ 
allel  arms,  holder  arms,  or  fusible 
link  holder  arms  for  either  right  or 
left  hand  doors.  Dual  controls  permit 
a  wide  range  of  regulation  for  both 
closing  and  latch  speeds.  Norton 
Door  Closer  Co.,  Information  Dept., 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
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special  panels  are  available  in  sizes 
up  to  2'  X  6'.  The  Kemp  Corp.,  En¬ 
gineering  Offices,  124  S.  Woodward, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 
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burlaps  can  be  backed  with  sound 
absorbent  vinyl  foam  up  to  54” 
thick.  The  net  result  is  a  wall-cover¬ 
ing  material  that  retains  all  the  dec¬ 
orative  interest  of  the  surface  fabric 
while  adding  the  sound  reduction 
qualities  of  the  backing. 

The  new  acoustical  wallcovering 
can  be  applied  with  any  standard 
cellulose  paste  or  tacked  or  stapled 
directly  to  the  wall.  The  backing  pro¬ 
vides  a  multicellular  sound  cushion 
which  is  self-sealing;  tack  marks  will 
not  show  on  the  outer  surface.  B.  F. 
Ruskin  &  Co.,  1410  Wood  Road, 
New  York  62,  N.Y. 
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CORK  FOR  WALLS,  FLOORS 

Color-Cork,  a  newcomer  to  the 
decorating  scene,  not  only  acts  as  a 
sound  conditioner  but  reduces  fatigue 


CEIUNG  PANELS 

RocMn-to-room  sound  transmission 
is  reduced  by  a  low-cost,  easy-to- 
maintain  metal  acoustical  ceiling 


PEG-BOARD  PANELS 

jpte  Masonite  Peg-Board  Panels  are 

obtainable  with  a  sound  absorbing 
where  it  is  used  underfoot  and  has  backing  for  use  on  walls,  partitions, 

unlimited  design  {XMsibilities  for  .  '-n. 

walls.  Offered  in  16  colors,  it  comes 
in  both  rolls  and  squares.  The  rolls 
can  be  ordered  in  widths  up  to  78" 
and  lengths  up  to  QCy;  the  tiles  in 
\’arious  shapes  and  sizes  from  6" 
squares  up.  Free-form  designs  in  any 
of  the  16  colors  can  be  cut  into  the 
background  color. 

Application  is  simple,  using  stand- 
ard  adhesives.  Color-Cork  is  water 
and  stain  resistant  and  is  easily 

cleaned  with  soap  and  water.  j 

Gotham  Materials,  Inc.,  New  Ro-  ■  ar 

chelle,  N.  Y.  W  *  — 
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panel  called  Soundlock.  The  light¬ 
weight  paneb  absorb  sound  with 
vertical  honeycOTib  ceUs  filled  with 
fibrous  glass.  Celb  are  adhered  to  a 
solid  back  surface  and  a  perforated 
face  surface.  A  textured  flat  baked-on 
white  enamel  provides  excellent  light 
reflection  and  assures  easy  cleaning. 
Standard  pianeb  are  2^  x  4'  x  1"  and 


ba£3es,  ceilings.  The  combination  of 
a  hard,  tou^,  dent-resutant  perfo¬ 
rated  surface  plus  good  sound  ab¬ 
sorbing  qualities  make  thb  type  of 
constructiem  highly  desirable  in  gym- 


SOUND  ABSORBING  WAU  FABRICS 

By  means  of  a  new  laminating 
process,  fabrics  of  cotton,  rayon, 
silk,  synthetics,  woven  krafts,  and 
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^  Keystone 
^American* 

T/i«  Quality  Slate! 

Quarried  and  finished 
in  Pennsylvania  by 
master  Pennsylvania  craftsmen 


Franklin’s  sage  advice  was 
never  more  appropriate  than 
today.  Now  there  is  more 
reason  than  ever  to  instoll 
chalkboards  that  will  sive 
decades  of  service  .  .  .  Key¬ 
stone  American  chalkboardsl 
They  actually  cost  less,  when 
all  factors  are  consider^. 
Even  after  50  years  of  service 
many  Keystone  American 
boards  are  still  in  service,  in 
new  and  remodeled  schools. 

Investigate  Keystone 
American  now!  You’ll  dis¬ 
cover  many  superior  qualities. 


David  Stoddard  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Bangor,  Pennsylvania 
Member  of  Pennsylvania  Slate  Producers  Guild,  Inc. 

_ Cifcia  OV-270  on  reply  card,  last  page 


GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS 


instructional  . 
materktl  centers 

rh.4  nrw  IMC.wnJ  Ion  br  an  ^  H  ^ 

impaftont  (isyalV^help  for  j  || 

QuidaOrS  (o«irn*loft  1  .  for  * 

liftrotuVr.  'gtapbjt  ()itplays, 
product  lUusifotionr^.  .  *1^-- - 


Chock  With  the  Dittrlbutor  Naarest  You  for  Compfofo  Information: 


Anoricon  School 
Supply  Ce. 

2301  Sloko  SI. 
Dmupt/  Cplonpdo 
Horyp  Avpnti  Anoc. 
3974  Perk  Hill  Drivo 
r«rt  Wartli  9,  Tpbpi 
Iresk  OIRcp  Supply 
SaiO  SuvMlh  Avonuo 
KommIm,  WItcpniin 
Sums  Solus  Ce. 

P.  O.  Sex  S023 
IndtassapeHs  S,  Ind. 

Cerrell  Seeling  Ce. 
5107  West  Division 
CMcate.  Illlnelt 


Debson-Evens  Ce. 

1100  W.  Third  Avenue 
Cehsmbws  t,  OMe 

Heldemen-Henipie,  Inc. 
3580  Universlly  Avenue 
St.  Pwl  14,  Minn. 

Hoover  Srethers 
1020  Oeh  Street 
Kensns  City  4,  SSe. 

Hull  Equipment  Ce. 

6  K  Street 

S«H  Uke  City  S,  Utah 

Kurts  Srethers 
ClesndleM,  Pn. 


J.  S.  lotto  a  Sen 
3318  Mein  Street 
Coder  Polls,  Iowa 
Den  Myers  Assoc.,  Inc. 
365  Horber  Drive 
Mioaii  49,  Plorido 
Queens  Equipment 
Ce.,  Inc. 

478  Merrick  Seed 
Lynhreek,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 
School  Equipment,  Inc. 
647  S.  Worren  Street 
Syrocoso  7,  N.  Y. 

S.  P.  Sheerer  Ce. 

1964  South  Vermont 
Los  Anpoles,  CoL 


8.  F.  Shearer  Ce. 

343  Golden  Cote  Aue. 
Son  Prondsce  7,  CoL 
8.  F.  Sheerer  Ce. 

1947  N.W.  Kearny  St. 
Portknsd  9,  Oroflon 
8.  F.  Shearer  Ce. 

2318  Second  Avenue 
Soottle,  WcHhiitaten 
University  School 
Equipment  Company 
1355  N.  Mein  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
A.  F.  Williams 
Furniture  Company 
308*310  Pork  Avenue 
Ohiohenio  Oty  3,  Ohio. 


NOTICE: 

This  unit  has  already  been 
determined  by  many  states 
as  suitable  for  approval  un¬ 
der  the  NDEA  title  V  pro¬ 
gram. 


FRFFDMA 

i  ■  I  ■  -  ■  I  ■■  I  ■ 

y'  iRTCttAFT  FJfeiJf££ttIJrG 
P.  O.  Box  222,  Charlovolx,  Mich.  I 


nasiums,  auditoriums,  music  rooms, 
etc. 

Readily  painted  with  a  roller,  the 
surface  may  be  washed  repeatedly. 
Masonite  Corp.,  Suite  2037,  111  W. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago  2,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-309  on  reply  card,  last  page 

GYPSUM  ACOUSTICAL  CEILING  TILE 

This  tile,  perforated  in  full  random 
pattern,  is  available  in  24"  x  24" 
units  of  %"  thickness.  Incombustible 
and  reinforced  with  glass  fibers,  it 
comes  in  either  flat  or  textured  finish. 
The  lay-in  acoustical  unit  is  designed 
for  use  with  metal  grid  systems  for 
suspended  ceilings.  It  has  a  noise  re¬ 
duction  coefficient  of  .70  and  a  .78 
light  reflection  coefficient.  Bestwall 
Gypsum  Co.,  120  E.  Lancaster  Ave., 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-310  on  reply  card,  last  page 

FOLDING  PARTITION 

A  folding  partition  that  combines 
large  panel  dimensions  of  10^4^^  x 
1  1/16"  with  the  natural  beauty  of 
genuine  wood  veneers  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Rolscreen  Co.  Pella 


Wood  Folding  Partitions  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  space  dividers  in  openings 
of  any  width  and  heights  up  to  2C/ 1". 
Their  massively  dimensioned  panels 
present  a  substantial  decorative  ap¬ 
pearance  that  will  look  well  in 
schools.  Even  the  heaviest  units  glide 
easily  and  quietly  on  ball  bearing 
rollers  in  a  steel  ceiling  track.  In 
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OVERVIEW 
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birch,  walnut,  ash,  oak,  Philippine 
mahogany  and  pine.  Rolscreen  Co., 
Pella,  Iowa. 

Circl«  OV-311  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Circle  OV-271  on  reply  card,  last  page 


ACOUSTICAL  CEILING 

A  low-maintenance,  completely 
accessible,  metal  acoustical  ceiling 
may  be  quickly  installed  in  either 


WE  KNOW 
THE  SUN  IS 
93,000,000 
MILES  AWAY 


give  or  take  a  million. 

This  is  important. 

HOW  do  we  know  this  distance? 

This  is  more  important. 

WHY  is  the  Sun  vital  to  Earth? 

This  is  most  important. 

^  In  the  earth  and  space  sciences, 

rThe  Spit2  Planetarium.  Model  A-3-P, 
answers  the  fundamental  questions. 
HOW  and  WHY. 


new  construction  or  remodelled 
buildings.  Conrunon  furring  channels 
are  suspended  from  the  structural  or 
existing  ceiling  above,  light  Accesso 
channels  are  clipped  to  the  furring, 
and  the  12"x24"  enameled  steel 
perforated  pans  are  installed  on  the 
channels  in  a  manner  to  conceal  all 
suspension  members.  Incombustible 
sound  absorbent  pads  are  then  laid 
within  each  pan  unit. 

All  pans  can  be  removed  quickly 
to  reach  wiring,  ducts,  etc.  Standard 
acoustical  tile  may  be  interchanged 
with  the  Metal  Pan  if  desired.  Ac¬ 
cesso  Ceiling  Products,  Inc.,  3524 
Bagley  Ave.,  Seattle  3,  Wash. 

Circia  OV-312  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Circle  OV-272  on  reply  card,  last  page 


MOVABLE  PARTITIONS,  PANELING 

Nine  different  color-coordinated 
finishes  are  available  for  Workwall 
movable  partitions  and  paneling.  The 
five  wood-grain  finishes  and  the  four 
pastel  colors  come  in  stain-resistant, 
plastic-finished  Marlite.  The  parti¬ 
tions  may  be  had  in  solid  panels, 
half-glazed  or  full-glazed,  accommo¬ 
dating  any  elevation  from  as  low  as 
42"  to  as  high  as  12'.  Workwall  Div., 
L.  A.  Darling  Co.,  Bronson,  Mich. 

Circle  OV-313  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Here’s  another  Bradley  Multi-Per¬ 
son  Shower 


the  new  Wall-Mount- 
ed  Type— two  or  three  showers  in 
»  one  self-contained  unit. 

You  can  have  Showc'-s  at  low  cost 
because  installation  on  wall  at  any 
^  height  requires  but  one  set  of  piping 

connections — no  floor  space  is  need- 
^  ed  and  each  bather  has  individual 

control  of  water  volume  and  temperature. 
Made  in  stainless  steel  or  enameled  steel  (in  white  and  six  decorator 
colors) — attractive,  self-contained  and  assembled.  For  dimensions  and 
other  data  see  page  2  of  new  Shower  Bulletin  H-1322.  Copy  _ 
mailed  on  request.  BRADLEY  WASHFOUNTAIN  CO.  w  ^  7 

2233  West  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  I 


LAMINATED  SAFETY  GLASS 

An  invisible  sound  barrier  which 
helps  to  create  quiet  and  privacy  has 
been  announced  by  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  The  material  consists  of  thin. 


BRADlEr 

vu&i-pmoK  s4mei 


Write  for 
N-1322 


November,  1960 
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Ask  about  our  Rrsurfarin? 
Serv-ire  of  restoring  slate  chalk¬ 
boards  after  school  hours.  Amaz¬ 
ing  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


BLACKBOARD 
RESURFACING 
COMPANY. 
BANCOR.  PA. 


Ord«  OV>2T4  on  roply  cord,  last  pago 


Circle  OV-273  on  reply  card,  last  page 


transparent  panels  of  a  laminated 
safety  glass,  made  with  Saflex  poly¬ 
vinyl  butyral  plastic  sheet.  “Tuned” 
to  be  especially  effective  at  frequen¬ 
cies  of  1,000  to  4,000  cycles  pier  sec¬ 
ond,  the  range  of  many  vocal  and 
mechanical  sounds. 

These  glass  panels  are  expiected  to 
find  wide  use  as  partitions,  dividers, 
and  window  walls  in  schools.  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Co.,  Plastics  Div., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

CIrcIa  OV-314  on  raply  card,  last  page 


WASH  a„d 
SANITIZE 


in  minutes--- 

instead  of  hours! 

With  This 
iV  All  New  — 


Deluxe  Stainless  Steel 


PANEL  MATERIAL 

Colorlith  can  be  used  as  chalk¬ 
board,  flat  horizontal  surfacing  and 
for  partitioning  within  and  between 


•  IT  WASHES  •  IT  RINSES 

•  IT  STERILIZES  •  IT  DEODORIZES 

•  IT  PRE-HEATS 


.  .  .  To  be  converted 
to  your  special  need 


All  the  ingredients  are  at  hand  to 
produce  the  type  and  size  of  inside 
or  outside  announcement  board, 
changeable  letter  directory,  cork 
bulletin  board,  or  chalkboaid  you 
want. 

You  have  your  choice  of  metals, 
frames,  finises,  kinds  and  sizes  of 
changeable  letters  —  in  fact,  every 
element. 

If  it  isn't  in  stock,  or  is  to  be  of  a 
special  sue  or  style,  one  can  be 
made  to  order 

Send  for  fro*  illuttrotsd  folder  of  boards 
now  available — or  write  what  you  may 
particularly  need. 

Please  address  Dept.  I I-O. 


classrooms.  This  triple-duty  mate¬ 
rial  erases  cleanly,  resists  abuse,  will 
not  chip,  and  is  produced  in  shades 
that  harmonize  with  modem  school 
decor:  brown,  green,  and  charcoal 
grey  as  well  as  in  white  for  projection 
screen  use.  Colorlith  can  be  used  as 
free-standing  partitions,  easel-revers¬ 
ible  units,  movable  panels  and  con¬ 
vertible  units  combining  table  sur¬ 
face,  tackboards,  and  chalkboards  in 
a  single,  compact  assembly.  Johns- 
Manville,  22  E.  40  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y. 

Circle  OV-31S  on  reply  card,  last  page 


"lit  Pedal  Operation"  it  at  timple  at 
tiepping  on  the  gat  pedal  of  your  tar 

Saves  Work  —  Saves  Money 

-  -  wherever  Refuse  Cans  —  Mixing 
Kettlea— Stock  Pots— Milk  Cans— Insu¬ 
lated  Carrier-Dispensers  or  any  Large 
Containers  —  Waste  Baskets,  etc.,  re¬ 
quire  cleaning  and  sterilizing — It  does 
the  job  Faster,  more  thoroughly  and 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  on  Sanita¬ 
tion  —  Pays  for  itself  quickly.  It  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  Hot  Water,  Cold  Water 
and  Steam  —  in  any  combination  or 
sequence  —  Operates  with  either  High 
or  Low  boiler  pressures  —  Easily  In¬ 
stalled  with  standard  fittings. 


Individual  award 
plaques  with  FADE- 
PROOF  PHOTO  on 
metal.  Lasts  forever. 
Write  for  descriptive 
literature. 


SOUND  CONDITIONING  WITH  CARPET 

The  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City  has  just  compiled  and  re¬ 
leased  some  very  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  role  of  carpets  and  rugs 
in  sound  conditioning.  For  the  first 
time,  several  scientific  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  and  the  results  are  set  forth 
in  a  new  leaflet.  A  copy  of  the  book¬ 
let  will  be  sent  by  circling  OV-316 
on  the  reply  card.  Carpet  Institute, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-316  on  reply  card,  last  page 


ExausivE 

•  Xa Patented  3  OIractien- 

A  al,  Pretture  Propel- 

led,  Cycleaic  Jet 
Spray  Nettle  Scours 
And  Sanitizes  Every 
Minute  Area  In  A 
Motter  Of  Minutes— 
Sruly  Kevefu- 
tionaryl 

Write  for  F3EE  Literature  Kit  OV-24 

Vacuum  Can  Co. 

19  S.  HoyiM  Av«.,  Chicago  12,  III.,  U.SJ1. 


Style  RE-1.  2-face  revers¬ 
ible  green  or  black  chalk¬ 
board,  3' s  S',  S'S"  a  S', 
4'  s6  .  Solid  oak  Boor 
stand  with  locking  casters, 
if  desired: 


TiTTr 
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juj  cLunumy 

Engineered  to  meet  today’s  high  1^"^ 

standards  for  schoob . . .  Rugged  and 

durable . .  .These  Boston  Sharpeners 

will  give  you  more  service  for  iVrtte  for  information 

less  maintenance  than  ever  before,  and  prict$  to  Dept,  F 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


o4/ueAA. 

26"  or  34" 

Rotary 
or  30''  Reel 

Imperial 

Only  Arions  IMPERIAL  ho»  oxclutiv*  Flox-N-Float  Mowing  to  follow 
tvory  ground  contour  without  scolpingl  Intorchangoablo  rool  or  rotary 
mower  unit,  —  plut  many  Incta  Hitch  attochmonti  for  yoor  'round  uto 
Powerful  S"]  h  p  engine  —  4  forward  speeds;  reverse  Fingertip  con¬ 
trols  Unequalled  for  engineering,  construction,  easy  servicing,  de¬ 
pendability!  Moil  coupon  for  free  literoture;  operating  cost  details  of 
Imperiol's  900-hour  perforMonce  test  on  o  major  city's  school  grounds! 


ARKNS  COMPANY,  277  ColuiMt 
■rlHion,  Wit. 

Sand  facts  abavt  ffia  Imparial's  900-howr  parformonca  tost 
odvartitad  in  OVERVIEW. 


RIDING 

MOWER 


with 


MODEL 

8000 


MAXIMUM  PERFORMANCE 

MINIMUM  MAINTENANCE 


MIN.  ,  K  4  SEC. 


VISITORS 


HOME 


Designed  to  make  your  equipment  dollars 
go  farther  while  making  your  classrooms  .. . 

QUIETER . SAFER 


MODEL  5002  ^ 

GREATEST  All  PURPOSE, 
completely  safe.  Stand  for 
costly  office  machines.  Ad¬ 
justable  open  top  .  .  .  noise- 
escape  hatch.  Castings  cover 
retractable  casters;  anchor 
firmly  on  floor. 


Modal  290-6;  72”  x  34"  x  4"  Ovorall;  3"  letton,  4\^"  x  10”  Numborgromt 

E  Z  READ  NUMBERGRAMS  #  TRANSLUCENT  NAME  PANELS 
MULTI-COLORED  LIGHTS  #  VIBRATOR  HORN 
TIME-OUT  aOCK  (Optional)  e  HVE  BRILUANT  COLORS 

Scoremoster  Boards  deliver  the  utmost  in  occurocy,  readability, 
ease  of  installation  and  low  mointenance.  Plan  NOW  for  Spec¬ 
tator  Satisfaction  by  writing  now  for  complete  information  on  all 
Scoremaster  Scoreboards  and  how  present  boards  can  be  brought 
up  to  date  with  Player  and  Foul  Panels. 

THE  M.  D.  BROWN  COMPANY 

2207  Lake  St.  MUtual  3-3100  Niles,  hdich. 

"When  Split- Seconds  Count,  Count  On  Scoremoster" 


VIBRATION-FREE  RIGIDITY. 
Square,  tubular  legs.  Adjust¬ 
able,  one  piece,  open  top 
. . .  noise-escape  hatch. 


For  further  information,  write  Dept.  OV 


TIFFANY^STAND  CO. 

7350  Forsyth  *  St. Louis  5,  Mo. 


Circle  OV-27t  on  raply  card,  last  page 


NEW!  FLEX-N-FLOAPMOWING 

For  better,  easier,  lower  cost 
grounds  maintenance 


CIrcl*  OV-279  on  ropiy  card,  last  pa(e 

PRECISION 


Tamed  Rockettes  photographed  at  Radio  City  Music  HaD 

means 

STRENGTH 


in  SAMSONITE 
FOLDINGCHAIRS 

The  reason:  Samsonite’s  precision 
engineering,  and  electrically  welded 
tube  steel  construction— Bonderized 
to  resist  rust  for  years  of  service. 
You  also  get  ease  of  handling  (one 
man  can  set  up  500  Samsonite  Chairs 
in  15  minutes ! ) 

. . .  comfort . . . 
style  .  .  .  value 
and  economy! 

now 

at  a  new 
low  price 

Samsonite 

folding  chairs 

For  church,  school, club,  or  group  seat* 
ing  info.,  see  your  Yellow  Pages,  or 
write;  Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc.,  Institu¬ 
tional  Seating  Div.,  Dept.  OVIIO,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 
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Dish 

IRADE  MARK 


PRODUCT  LITERATURE 


For  further  information  on  any  of 
the  catalogs  listed  in  this  section, 
circle  the  identifying  OV  number  on 
the  postage-paid  reply  card  at  the 
back  of  this  issue. 

Bleachers,  Grandstands 
“Mayco  Portable  and  F  ermanent  Bleach¬ 
ers  and  Grandstands’"  Indoor  and  out¬ 
door  bleachers  and  grandstands  engi¬ 
neered  for  safety.  I-beam  and  high  car¬ 
bon  steel  tubing  construction.  Tubular 
Structures  Corp.  of  America,  2960 
Marsh  St.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Circle  OV-401  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Lighting  Handbook 

Revised  edition  features  fold-out  page 


of  the  electro-magnetic  spectrum,  in¬ 
formation  on  distribution  and  light  meas¬ 
urements,  a  section  on  the  newest  light 
sources,  information  on  coefficients  of 
utilization  and  maintenance  factors, 
footcandle  tables,  many  application  il¬ 
lustrations.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Bloomfield,  N.J. 

Circle  OV-402  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Science  Furniture 

Complete  line  of  Kewaunee  stock  sci¬ 
ence  furniture  for  secondary  school  class¬ 
rooms  described  in  Section  KTF,  1960 
Edition.  Items  include:  instructors’ 
desks;  student  tables  for  chemistry, 
physics,  biology  and  general  science; 
fume  hoods;  sink  assemblies;  aquariums; 
germinating  beds;  storage  and  display 
cases.  Floor  plan  layouts  shown.  Ke- 


For  fuithar  information 
writo  for  fotdar  group  SE-33 

CADDY  CORPORATION  OF  AME^ 

SECAUCUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  NEW  EASE  IN 
DISH  HANDLING!... 


Dish  Caddy  is  superior  in  performance 
as  well  as  economy.  It  ends  breakage  of 
dishes  in  transfer,  handling  easily,  even 
with  a  full  load.  STORES  NEATLY  UNDER 
SERVING  COUNTER,  eliminating  unsani¬ 
tary  storage  shelves.  Construction  is  all 
welded  stainless  steel  with  translucent 
plastic  covers. 


Circle  OV-280  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Tl«e  line  features 
Ice  Ceddyt  for  every 
need  .  .  . 


at  well  as  a  large  group 
of  Utility  Caddys. 


IIIV  IMi  YYVfU  in 

tray  and  rack  handling. 


OVERVIEW 


s*!  A 

'V*;  ;S 

/  J 


i 


i 


waunee  Technical  Furniture  Co.,  3005 
W.  Front  St.,  Statesville,  N.C. 

Circl*  OV>403  on  raply  card,  last  page 

Projector  Tabic 

Flyer  shows  how  the  Miller  Projector 
Table  adjusts  to  floor  unevenness.  Top  is 
of  bum-proof  plastic  laminated  to 
plywood.  Miller  Mfg.  Co.,  3310  E.  Rox- 
boro  Rd..  N.E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Circle  OV-404  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Snowthrowcr 

The  Jari  Two-Way  Snowthrowcr,  the 
subject  of  a  new  4-page  folder,  features 
a  rotary  fan  that  changes  direction  at 
the  same  time  the  discharge  chute  is 
reversed.  Jari  Products,  Inc.,  2980  Pills- 
bury  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  8,  Minn. 

Circle  OV-405  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Sportslighting 

“.  .  .  Night  Time  is  Play  Time”.  Pocket- 
sized  bulletin  features  nearly  100  sug¬ 
gested  lighting  layouts  for  sports  from 
archery  and  badminton  through  volley¬ 
ball  and  wrestling.  Crouse-Hinds  Co., 
Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 

Circle  OV-40d  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Steel  Products  Filins 

Thirty-five  films  covering  a  wide  range 
of  general  interest  topics  on  steel  and 
its  uses  are  described  in  a  new  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Catalog  is  free;  films  on 
loan  basis.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Com¬ 
mercial  Research  Div.,  1436  Republic 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

Circle  OV-407  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Circle  OV-2CS  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Even  in  classrooms  sunshine  bright. 


AO’s  NEW  OVERHEAD 
DELINEASCOPE 


gives  the  clearest  image  you^ve  ever  seen  I 


Drawing,  Measuring  Instruments 

A  comprehensive  catalog  of  drawing  sets, 
designing  aids,  drafting  materials,  com¬ 
puting  and  measuring  devices,  surveying 
instruments,  available  from  Alvin  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Circle  OV-408  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Film  on  Soldering 

Schools  which  offer  instruction  in  sweat 
soldering  for  the  plumbing,  heating  and 
air  conditioning  trades  will  find  this 
16mm  color  film  valuable.  Hercules 
Chemical  Co.,  416  Broadway,  New  York 
13,  N.Y. 
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Slide-Making  Materials 

“Vis-Ability  Unlimited”.  Uses,  prices, 
and  how-to-do-it  information  on  mate¬ 
rials  needed  to  make  transparencies  for 
overhead  projection.  Projection  Optics 
Co.,  Inc.,  271  11  Ave.,  East  Orange, 
N.J. 
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Hand,  Hair  Dryers 
“Quickie  Dryers”.  Specifications  and 
facts  about  how  money  can  be  saved 
through  efficient  hand  and  hair  dryers. 


This  revolutionary  new  overhead  projeaor,  by  American  Optical 
Company,  was  developed  around  a  powerful  1000  watt  light  source 
to  give  you  the  brightest . . .  biggest  projected  screen  image  you’ve 
ever  seen.  Even  the  extreme  corners  are  sharp  and  clear  because  a 
specially  designed  Fresnel  lens  affords  perfealy  balanced  illumination 
to  every  square  inch  of  screen  area. 

This  precision  teaching  instrument  will  project  all  the  line,  form  and 
color  of  a  10''x  10”  transparency  up  to  a  huge  177  sq.  ft.  screen  im¬ 
age  ...  in  crisp,  accurate  detail. 

You’ll  enjoy  using  this  instrument  because  you  face  your  class  at  all 
times...  observe  every  movement  and  expression  of  subject  reception 
and  understanding. 

AO’s  Overhead  Delineascope  helps  give  your  program  an  unlimited 
ffexibili^  that  is  not  possible  with  any  other  AV  medium.  You  can 
emphasize  or  dramatize  by  adding  to  your  prepared  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  on-the-spot. 

You’ll  want  to  see  all  the  new,  exclusive  features  that  make  this  in¬ 
strument  a  practical  investment  in  creative  teaching.  Your  AO  Sales¬ 
man  or  Auaio -Visual  Dealer  will  be  happy  to  arrange  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  your  convenience. 


IN  CAN!  IDA  write — Amwrican  Optical  Company  Canada  Ltd.,  Box  40,  Terminal  A.  Toronto,  Ontario 
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How  VU-GRAPH 
'TEACHING  ASSISTANTS” 

Extend  The  Capacity  Of 
Your  Present  Faculty 


By  Stephen  D.  James,  M.A.  English,  M.A.  Ed. 


Bulow  Electric  Co.,  11000  Capital  Ave., 
Oak  Park  37,  Mich. 
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Packaged  Boilers 

Bulletin  No.  149D  contains  ratings,  di¬ 
mensions  and  technical  data  in  easy-to- 
read  tables  on  Kewanee  forced-draft 
Scotch  Type  packaged  boilers  for  high 
and  low  pressure  applications.  American- 
Standard,  Industrial  Div.,  Detroit  32, 
Mich. 
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Color  in  the  Classroom 
“The  Science  of  Decorating  Schools” 
tells  how  to  determine  the  most  effective 
color  combinations  for  various  exposures. 
The  decoration  of  special  areas  such  as 
gymnasiums,  cafeteria,  corridors,  activity 
rooms  is  explained.  Formulas  for  school 
colors  and  swatches  included.  National 
Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 
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Beseler  Vu-Graph  Overhead  Projectors  can  be  valuable,  time-saving  “teaching 
assistants"  that  expand  the  teaching  capacity  of  your  present  faculty.  This  has 
been  convincingly  demonstrated  in  several  long-term  programs  which  have  been 
sponsored  in  the  interest  of  improving  teacher  utilization  and  efficiency. 

HOW  VU-GRAPH  MAKES  AN  EFFICIENT  TEACHING  “SYSTEM" 

Vu-Graph  has  actually  been  made  the  center  of  a  highly  efficient  new  teaching 
system.  It  permits  a  single  teacher  to  handle  extremely  large  classes  .  .  .  even 
groups  of  classes,  in  “teamwork”  projects.  The  unique  flexibility  of  Vu-Graph 
makes  it  far  more  than  a  simple  “visual  aid”  because  it  lets  a  teacher — project 
transparencies  behind  her  from  the  front  of  a  fully  lighted  room  .  .  .  face  her 
class  . . .  write,  sketch,  erase  or  test  on  the  projected  image  . .  .  project  overlays 
to  build  a  complex  picture  in  simple  steps  .  .  .  and  prepare  lessons  in  advance 
on  cellophane  or  acetate  rolls. 

WHAT  VU-GRAPH  IS 

Vu-Graph  is  an  “over-the-shoulder”  or  overhead  projection  instrument  which 
permits  placement  of  transparent  visual  aids  on  a  self-illuminated  horizontal 
projection  stage.  The  glass  cover  over  the  large  aperture  of  the  stage  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  writing  surface  at  a  convenient,  normal  position.  The  projection  stage 
holds  a  support  post  for  a  projection  head  that  stands  above  it.  The  lens-mirror 
assembly  of  the  head,  pointed  downward  at  the  aperture,  “sees”  the  transparent 
material  and  casts  a  huge,  brilliant  image  behind  the  operator. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PROJECTION  IN  A  FULLY  UGHTED  ROOM 

The  Vu-Graph  image  is  so  brilliant  and  large  (up  to  13'  x  13')  that  it  may  be 
seen  from  every  corner  of  a  room  fully  lighted  by  bright  sunlight  or  artificial 
illumination.  Learning  value  of  visual  aids  used  on  Vu-Graph  are  greatly  multi¬ 
plied;  students  may  take  notes  or  do  written  exercises  during  projection.  Class 
control  or  ventilation  problems  of  darkened  rooms  are  non-existent. 

TEACHER  FACES  CLASS,  SEES  RESPONSE 

The  combination  of  Vu-Graph  projection  behind  the  teacher  with  its  ability 
to  produce  a  brilliant  image  from  the  front  of  a  fully  lighted  room  means  the 
teacher  faces  her  class.  She  observes  individual  expressions  that  tell  her  whether 
to  proceed,  or  stop  to  emphasize  or  repeat. 

TEACHER  WRinS,  SKHCHES,  ERASES  OR  HSTS 

A  teacher  may  write,  sketch  or  erase  spontaneously  on  transparencies  as  she 
projects  them,  making  a  “live”  teaching  medium  of  Vu-Graph  visual  aids.  Equally 
important,  cellophane  or  acetate  rolls  makeVu-Graph  an“electric  blackboard” for 
grammar  exercises,  arithmetic  problems,  science  diagrams,  tests  or  other  lesson 
materials.  Prepared  in  advance  or  before  students’  eyes,  they  may  be  re-used. 
This  saves  countless  hours  otherwise  spent  erasing  and  rewriting  on  a  chalk¬ 
board;  writing  space  is  never  limited  and  material  can  be  seen  from  every  seat. 

OVERUYS  BUILD  COMPLEX  CONCEPTS  IN  SIMPLE  STEPS 

Overlay  transparencies  on  Vu-Graph  start  with  a  simple  idea  and  add  steps 
to  complete  a  complex  concept.  An  unusually  concise  method  of  teaching  in  any 
subject,  it  minimizes  confusion  and  eliminates  time-consuming  unnecessary 
explanation  or  discussion. 

VU-GRAPH  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Properly  used,  a  single  Vu-Graph  shared  by  your  present  faculty — or  one  in 
each  classroom — can  pay  rich  dividends  in  better  teaching,  better  learning  and 
in  more  effective  use  of  your  present  budget.  For  a  copy  of  an  informative  book¬ 
let  “Use  Of  The  Vu-Graph  As  An  Instructional  Aid”  and,  if  you  wish,  a  free 
no-obligation  demonstration,  write  to: 

CHARLES  RESELER  COMPANY,  210  SOUTH  18TH  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Decorative,  Rolled,  and  Wire  Glass 
New  and  striking  designs  of  some  ex¬ 
tremely  decorative  glass  patterns  are  pic¬ 
tured  and  described  in  a  booklet  avail¬ 
able  from  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co., 
Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
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Hydraulic  Vise 

Booklet  describes  how  the  Warn  Hy¬ 
draulic  Vise  can  be  used  as  a  bench,  leg, 
standing  or  tail  vise — to  hold  wood, 
metal,  plastics,  glass,  pipe,  round  stock, 
or  irregularly  shaped  material.  Special 
jaws  can  be  custom  made.  Warn  Sales 
Co.,  Riverton  Box  6132-L,  Seattle  88, 
Wash. 
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Tractor  Service  Film 
“Old  8719”.  Film  takes  you  step-by-step 
through  the  disassembly  of  an  old  model 
Gravely  tractor,  then  shows  the  re-as¬ 
sembly  of  the  tractor,  adding  all  of  the 
new  improvements  to  date.  It  suggests 
shop  techniques,  shortcuts,  tricks  of  the 
trade  in  efficiently  servicing  the  tractor. 
Gravely  Tractors,  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 
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Using  Glass  W’ell 

“Glass,  Integral  Ckimponent  of  Quality 
Lighting”.  Offered  as  an  idea  stimulator 
for  architects,  contractors,  engineers  and 
designers.  Look  for  unusual  glass  treat¬ 
ment  in  library  installation  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina.  Coming 
Glass  Works,  Lighting  Sales  Dept.,  Com¬ 
ing,  N.Y. 
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Copying  Machine 

'The  Thermo-Fax  Copying  Machine  does 
many  jobs  in  the  school  system  such  as 
making  copies  of  correspondence  in  4 
seconds,  addressing  gummed  labels  in- 
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stantly,  laminating  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Full  information  from  Min¬ 
nesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul  6, 
Minn. 
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Popcorn  Machine 

“Popcorn  Belongs”.  Questions  and  an¬ 
swers  that  will  tell  you  all  you  need  to 
know  about  this  profitable  project.  Gold 
Medal  Products  Co.,  Cincinnati  14, 
Ohio. 
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Projection  Screen 

Lightmaster’s  sinusoidal  design  projec¬ 
tion  screens  offer  unusually  bright  pic¬ 
tures  and  extremely  wide  viewing  angle.  I 
The  design  utilizes  refracted  light  with 
maximum  efficiency.  Room  daricening  is 
eliminated.  Lightmaster  Screen  Co., 
12270  Montague  St.,  Pacoima,  Calif. 
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Fir  Plywood 

“Fir  Plywood  for  Today’s  Construction”. 
Data  on  types,  grades,  typical  uses  and 
sizes  for  plywood  panels.  A  great  deal  of 
helpful  information  for  architects.  Doug¬ 
las  Fir  Plywood  Assn.,  Tacoma  2,  Wash. 
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School  Shop  Equipment 
16-page  catalog  shows  the  AST  line  of 
school  shop  benches,  lockers,  cabinets, 
desks,  stools  and  accessories.  New  design 
ideas  permit  unusual  flexibility  in  shop 
arrangement.  Angle  Steel,  Inc.,  Plain- 
well,  Mich. 
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Movable  Partitions 

“Catalog  No.  920”.  ColorLJne  partitions 
provide  an  attractive,  practical  answer 
to  space  division.  Unistrut  framing  per¬ 
mits  unlimited  freedom  of  design,  colors, 
textures,  and  patterns.  Sound-retarding, 
strong,  yet  not  bulky.  Unbtrut  Products 
Co.,  933  W,  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
7,  Ill. 
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Weatherproofing  Coating 
Booklet  explains  how  Flexible  Resto- 
Crete,  a  weatherproofing  coating  for  con¬ 
crete  and  masonry,  offers  an  effective 
barrier  against  water  penetration,  yet 
controlled  porosity  permits  interior  wa¬ 
ter  vapor  to  escape.  Western  Water¬ 
proofing  Co.,  1223  Syndicate  Trust 
Building,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 
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Look  what  ' 
happened  to 
school  office 
paperwork! 


Bruning’s  amazing  new  Copyflex  105 
copying  machine  costs  no  more  than 
a  typewriter,  saves  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  the 
preparation  of  transcripts  of  student 
records,  progress  reports,  schedules, 
accounting  reports,  examination 
sheets,  purchase  orders  and  a  host 
of  other  paper  work. 

With  Copyflex  105,  you  type  or 
write  information  only  once  on  one 
original  form  or  sheet.  From  the  orig¬ 


inal,  you  make  sharp,  clear  Copyflex 
copies— in  seconds  — at  the  low  cost 
of  1^  each  for  letter  size  for  materials. 
Information  can  be  added,  changed, 
or  blocked-out  on  the  original,  at  any 
time,  and  Copyflex  copies  again  made 
of  the  up-to-date  or  revised  original. 
No  typing.  No  proofreading. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
school  to  investigate  the  remarkable 
low-cost  Copyflex  105,  by  mailing  the 
coupon  below. 


CImHm  SriMuna  Caanawiy,  liK.,  II-C8 
1800  CMrtral  Rd.,  M*m«I  llli•l•it 

OllicM  in  Principal  U.  S.  Citiot 
In  Canada:  103  Chwrch  St.,  Toronta  1,  Onl. 

PlaoM  Mod  ma  more  information  about 
your  new  CopyHez  106. 


BRUMIMC 


Laboratory  Glassware 
“Catalog  Supplement  SP-64”.  Over  one 
hundred  pages  of  brand  new  items  in 
the  Kimble  line  such  as  boiling  and 
distilling  flasks  in  Kimax  “hard”  glass; 
unusual  pipets;  a  variety  of  cylinders. 
Owens-Illinois,  Kimble  Glass  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo  1,  Ohio. 
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FOR  INFORMATION  ON  LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 


“A  Sampling  of  Available  Equip¬ 
ment”  is  shown  on  pages  47,  48  and 
49  of  this  issue.  You  can  obtain  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  on  all  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  shown  there  together  with  those 
listed  here  by  circling  OV-501  on  the 
postage-paid  reply  card  to  the  right. 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  for 
this  service  which  is  provided  to 
Overview  readers. 


R*15  REFRIGERATOR  —  Eight  adjustable 
plated  wire  shelves,  ten  big  storage  areas  in 
15  cu.  ft.  Aluminum  interior,  heavy  cold 
rolled  steel  with  baked  enamel  exterior. 
Double  two-keyed  locking  doors.  Door 
heater  strira  seal  for  total  cold.  Fully  auto¬ 
matic  condensate  removal.  Fine-Line  styled, 
also  available  with  drawers  and  Blood  Bank 
Alarm  system  for  biological  uses. 

NOR-LAKE'S  FINE-LINE  IS  A  FULL  LINE! 


Monitor — A  senior  citizen  in  the  field 
with  installations  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  in  nearly  every  state,  and  some 
200  U.  S.  Government  installations  in 
50  countries  around  the  world.  Elec¬ 
tronic  Teaching  Laboratories,  Inc.,  5034 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  16, 
D.  C. 


Audio  Teaching  Center — “Dashboard” 


A 


R-45G  REFRIGERATOR — Big  45  cu.  ft.  caMc- 
ity  in  Fine-Line  heavy  steel  cabinet.  Eliding 
doors  are  three  ply  glass.  Fiberglas  insula¬ 
tion,  multiple  frame  and  double  door  heater 
strips  seal  in  cold.  Polished  aluminum  frame, 
baked  enamel  exterior.  Companion  45  XHG 
Freezer  with  R45G  features  available.  Also 
aolid-door  Refrigerator,  Freezer  and  Re¬ 
frigerator-Freezer  combination  with  same 
capacities  are  available. 


design  of  booth,  conversion  to  portable 
units,  and  university-based  design.  Au¬ 
dio  Teaching  Center,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fleetwood  Lingua  Center — 24  page 
specification  manual  and  planning  serv¬ 
ice  are  featured,  with  variety  of  student 
positions  optional.  Fleetwood  Furniture 
Company,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Hamilton — Experience  with  school  cabi¬ 
nets  and  furniture  marks  this  line. 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Instructomatic — Students  hear  program 
via  transistorized  amplifiers;  recording 
only  as  necessary.  Instructomatic,  Inc., 
8310  Fenhall,  Detroit  38,  Mich. 

Langua-Lab — Complete,  self-contained 
individual  units,  supervision  at  each 
desk.  Educational  Electronics,  167 
Chestnut  St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 

Viking — A  brochure  and  catalog  offers 
pLinning  service.  Viking  of  Minneapolis, 
Inc.,  9600  Aldrich  Ave.,  S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  20,  Minn. 


V-M  Corp. — Featuring  the  V-M  Add-a- 
Track  tape  recorder.  V-M  Corp.,  Audio 
Teaching  Department,  305  Territorial, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Mobile-Tronics  —  Self-contained  roll- 
around  dual  head  tape  recorder  for  up 
to  eight  students.  Mobile-Tronics,  1703 
Westover  Road,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Porta-Control — More  complete  roll- 
around  cabinet  with  storage  and  plugs 
for  up  to  36  students.  Robert  H.  Red- 
field,  Inc.,  1020  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  5,  Ill. 


Dictaphone — Just  announced  installa¬ 
tions  of  language  laboratories.  Dicta¬ 
phone  Corp.,  730  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Switcbcraft — Simplicity  and  low  cost  in 
equipment  designed  for  use  in  regular 
classrooms.  Switchcraft,  Inc.,  5595  N. 
Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  Ill. 
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ALL  MODELS  AVAIUBLE  IMMEDIATELY.  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


For  FREE  iUuttrated  information  on  Nor-Lakt’s  full  Fine-Line, 
write  today, 

Pleaae  niah  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Q  Freezers 
O  Refriferatora  Q  Walk-in  Coolers 


NOR-LAKK.  Inc. 
Second  and  Elm. 
Hudson.  Wia.,  Dept.  306 
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NOR-LAKE... 

'‘FINE-LINE”  in  every  way! 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 

The  business  reply  card  covers  products  and  services  referred  to  in  both  advertisements  and  editorial  reviews  in  this 
issue.  The  key  (OV  number)  u  found  above  the  advertisement  or  following  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine. 

If  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  tent  without  charge  or  obligation.  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numbers  on  the  back  of  the  business  reply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 
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. .  quiet  order  helps  our  students  concentrate— 
our  Pageant  Projectors  help  maintain  this  quiet.* 


Says  O.  U.  Johansen, 

Principal  at  the  new 
Riverview  Senior  High 
School,  Sarasota,  Florida, 
selected  by  A.A.  S.A.  for 
its  exhibit  of  outstanding 
school  designs; 


“It's  an  old  problem: 

“You're  showing  a  movie  in  one  class¬ 
room.  The  sound  must  be  loud  enough  for 
that  class  to  hear,  but  not  so  loud  as  to  spill 
over  into  other  nearby  classes. 

"We  feel  that  our  Kodak  Pageant  Projec¬ 
tor  has  contributed  measurably  toward  our 
maintaining  this  school's  atmosphere  of 
quiet  order,  so  essential  to  a  serious  stu¬ 
dent's  concentration. 

“Our  Kodak  Pageant  Projector  operates 
so  quietly,  we  don’t  have  to  turn  up  the 
volume  to  drown  out  machine  noises. 


“Since  the  Pageant  has  a  good  audio 
system,  the  entire  class  can  hear  the  sound 
clearly  without  effort,  even  though  volume 
levels  are  kept  low.” 

//  you’re  not  at  the  movie,  you  don't  have 
to  listen  to  it ...  an  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind.  Your  Kodak  A-V  dealer  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  quietly  the  Kodak  Pageant 
Projector  operates,  and  how  efficiently  it 
meets  many  other  common  A-V  require¬ 
ments.  Call  him  or  write  for  Pageant  Bul¬ 
letin  V3-22— no  obligation  either  way,  of 


Kodak  PagearU Ih^ector"^  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOL  BUSINESS  MGR.  M.  PEARLSTONE 


^1 


East  Meadow  L.  I.  Public  Schools,  says: 
"Royal  Typewriters  give  my  district  most 
for  the  dollar  spent." 


“Our  experience  with  Royal  typewriters  over  the  past 
six  years,”  says  Mortimer  Pearlstone,  “has  convinced 
me  of  two  factors.  One... that  the  professional  teacher 
favors  the  Royal  for  instructional  purposes.  Secondly, 
that  the  Royal  requires  the  least  maintenance,  so 
upkeep  costs  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 

We  use  Royal  electrics  in  classrooms,  administration 


and  business  offices — we’ve  just  purchased  two  of  the 
latest  electric  models  to  add  to  our  classroom  supply.” 

More  than  half  of  all  the  typewriters  in  the  nation’s 
classrooms  are  Royals.  See  how  Royal  brings  lower  tola/ 
typewriter  costs.  Call  your  Royal  re]>  BfWlIL  Y® 
resentative  for  a  demonstration  and 
discussion  of  your  particular  needs.  electric 


PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  McBEE  CORPORATION.  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  TYPEWRITERS. 


